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PREFACE. 



T;9E followixig pages are strictly what 
thej profess to he — t^e fruits of those 
hours of leisure, ^' few and far between,'* 
which fall to the lot of a Country Curate 
in a large and laborious parish. 

They are styled " The Mring and the 
Dead/' because the Author* in drawisig 
upon those materials which actual ob- 
servation has afforded him, ha^ not scru- 
pled to give an outline or two of the onis, 
and more frequently the past history— 
reflections — and experience of the other. 
Of the former, he trusts he has said no- 
thing that is uncandid or u]\ju9t ; — of the 
latter, he has spoken with freedom — since 
they, having ere this appear^^d before a 
higher tribimal than tibiat of human ofUr 
nion, can no longer be affect^ by earthly 
censure or applause. 

Nor have higher motives been waisitin^ 
to decide him on this course. There are 
those who will learn from the dead, how- 
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ever unwilling they may be to be in- 
stiucted by the living ;— -and though " de 
mortuis 7iil nisi bonum/' is a good motto, 
" de mortuis nil nisi verum," is a better. 

With these observations he commits his 
little volume to the world. His first wish 
is that it may arouse some brother clergy- 
man to a deeper, sense of the paramount 
importance and ceaseless responsibility 
which attach to his sacred calling; of 
the gravity — and self denial — and recol- 
lectedness which should at all times ac- 
company it; — his next is, that it may 
breathe no sentiment which the spiritual 
avocations of the Author must condemn 
— contain no expression which may ap- 
pear hostile to the interests of true mora- 
lity and real religion. 

More especially has he been desirous in 
touching upon the cares, the pleasures, 
and the fleeting enjoyments of this life, to 
keep steadily in view the only circum- 
stance which is of real value in it — the 
opportunity it affords us of preparing for 
another. 
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"We exhort you. Brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesoi Christ, 
that yoQ have in remembranoe into how high a dignity, and to bow 
weighty an office and charge ye are called : to be messengers, watch- 
men, and atewards of the Lord ; to teach and iof premonish ; to feed 
ana)>ro?ide for the Lord's family ; to seek' for Christ's sheep that are 
■oattered abroad. Have always, therefore, printed in yonr remem- 
branoe, how great a treasure is committed to yoor charge." 

Ordination ServicB, 
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Monday 9 June 5, IBS ^ ^---Tbe OrdinAtioo over» 
my pikers delivered, and my fees paid ;-*my parting 
baw jnade to iktd Bishop, and my grateful ackqow- 
ledgments offered to fais Ciiaplain— •! bad nothing 
jto do but proceed to my parish. I rode slpwlyj for 
my heart was full. What a change in feeUxi^— ^ia 
sentiment — ^in profession — had a few hours pro- 
duced 1 ** The vows I have pronounced are sa- 
credly binding, and can only be canceUed by death. 
Of thecommissionj which I have voluntarily under- 
taken, how paramount the importance— bow oease- 
less the responsibility!" Thus musing I had 
reached the boundary of the parish. It was the 
close of a lovely summer's day. The birds were 

b2 
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singing their evening hymn to their Great Creator 
— the peasant was returning from his toil — the last 
rays of the sun were taking leave of the surround- 
ing^ landscape with a smile — and all nature wore 

.1 

that look of sabbath stillness which we can fancy 
prevailed when God rested from his labours and 
'' saw that it was very good." A turn in the road 
brought me upon the church. It had formerly been 
the chapel of a monastery ; and was the only' relic 
of a society alike famed for its ambition, hospita- 
lity, and wealth. It was a noble building, and 
in a beautiful state of preservation. A little 
straggling village surrounded it; and the low, 
thatched, clay-built cottages formed a striking con- 
trast to the massy but finely-proportioned pile. It 
stood rather on rising ground ; and as I caught the 
last sunbeam resting on the highest turret, it' 
seemed to point to that Deity whose eye is always 
upon his erring creatures — ^who is ever ready to 
welcome them back to the paths of purity and peace. 
This then is '' MY church!" O what a volume 
of meaning is contained at such a moment in these 
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two little words ? Here then is the spot in which 
I am to enter the yinejard of my Heavenly Mas- 
ter. Here am I to remember and obey that so- 
lemn injunction — ** Occupy till I come." What, 
though poverty be the prevailing feature in the 
scene? Still here is a flock of Christ; still here 
are souls destined for immortality — ^souls of which 
I have voluntarily undertaken the spiritual chaige ; 
for which I must render a fearful account ; and of 
which, — ^O that I may be able at last to say — ** of 
those whicb thou hast given me have I lost none !*' 
But have I duly considered the duties, privileges, 
trials, and responsibility of a Christian Minister? 
That office cannot be mean whose end is the resto- 
ration of man to Ins original purity and happiness ; 
that office cannot be mean whose object is the com- 
munication of truth ; that office cannot be mean 
whose aim is the illumination of the understanding, 
and the production of principles which are to bear 
fruit in eternity. 

Sunday Eoening^ June 11. — I preached my 
first sermon this morning. Though I trembled ex- 
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cessirely on entering the desk, and tboagh my 
voice very frequently faltered, still I passed the 
dreaded ordeal infinitely better than I anticipated. 
I chose for my text — '^ I have a message from OoA 
unto thee.''* My auditory consisted almost ex- 
clusively of farmers and their families; and I have 
seen few country congregations more attentive and 
devout. I thonght-^ai least so I flattered mysdf 
•^^that it was not very apparent that this was my 
first effort. Yet there were two elderly gentle^ 
women«^-^Id maids, I am sure, who had talked 
themselves thin — seated cheek by jowl in the 
Squire's pew-*->who nodded, and whispered, and 
winked to each other in a very knowing and suspi- 
cious manner. If they have made any discovery, 
it is all over the parish by this time. I am sure 
from their most benevolent cast of countenance, 
that they are far too kind and communicative to 
keep such an important secret to themselves ! 

Wednesday, June 21. — I was summoned this 
morning to the death-bed of a poor woman of the 

Jadges Hi. 20. 
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name of Sarah Westaby. She is labouring under 
a disease which experience has prononnqed incur- 
able ; and to the sufferings of the body are added, 
in her cas^, the agopiesLof the nund. She is ag^« 
illiterate, a^d diseased. I entered into conversa- 
tiop with, her : apd anpng other questions inquired 
when she had last been at church* ** Alas, Sir^ — 
the more shame for rae — not for s^bvsn years." 
'' Seven yeapTS:!" '^ Yes» Sir, seven long years, 
T dared notfr^Ji dared not." '^ Dared not, why!" 
** Why/' said she, glaaping suspipbii^ly round the 
room and lowerii^g her voice into a whisper, '^ T^ 
Imd s^ed a, little money; all gold — ^good golden 
gme9^* Thift is a \w^ hpiuse'— there was no one 
I p^jfki tni^tr-aU ^Kke i^ this village — all aUk&-— 
thieves — thieves : so fovlear I should lose, my hardj> 
hard eamij^gs, I stai^ at home to watcfa^ to guard 
them." '* Popr unhappy woman I and so the dread 
of losiip^ an atom of your miserable wealth has in- 
duced you to ha^sard the loss of your soul?" — 
*' Tr«^, Sir/' she replied, '' but too true! But it's 
not too late?" *' Never to thos^ who are 8iN« 
CE^BLY penitent. Th^ gates of heaven are up\ 
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shut upon the soul till the gates of death are closed 
upon the body." 

Tuesday, June 27. — I have just parted with a 
most facetious gentleman — a kind of general exe- 
cutor to the whole county — a sort of testamentary 
Caleb Quotem. He came up with a smile — intro- 
duced himself as ** Mr. Neophyte Neversage/' and 
** begged for my company when agreeable." He 
assured me that he was particularly partial to cleri- 
cal society — ^had been extremely fortunate in that 
respect. ** I once. Sir, spent a clerical day with 
the late worthy vicar Mr. Peyton. Allow me to 
give yon an account of it. It runs thus. In the 
morning at eight o'clock I had the pleasure of giv- 
ing away my respected friend Mrs. Diana Double- 
stakes; she was the widow of my late part- 
ner Mr. Zerubbabel Doublestakes ; and a very 
sensitive sympathising woman she was. The 
ceremony was over by nine: and as we 
left the church, we crossed the grave of her 
first husband, over which, in passing, she shed a 
flood of tears. At eleven I had the satisfaction of 
meeting the same excellent incumbent at a chris- 
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tening — that of my nephew's eldest son, my god- 
child. Most appropriately was the ceremony per- 
formed ! I was a guest at the christening dinner, 
but coold not long enjoy it. I left ' the feast of 
reason and the flow of souF at seven, to attend as 
chief mourner the remains of my esteemed co- 
trustee to the grave. This lamentable, but alas ! 
requisite service was very feelingly performed by 
the same dignified Divine. I was present at the 
reading of the will ; in which I found myself named 
sole executor and residuary legatee. These little 
matters satbfactorily adjusted, I joined the wedding 
party at supper : when we kept it up to a late hour 
in the morning. This, Sir, I call one of my ' cle- 
rical days' — shall be most happy (with a very low 
bow) on any future occasion, to go the same round 
of duty with you !" 

Monday t July 3. — I had met more than once in 
my rambles an aged and very superior-looking wo- 
man, whose air was that of the deepest dejection. 
She never looked up, and her bent form and tot- 
tering gait betokened one whom sorrow had bowed 

b3 
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to the dust. I soQglit for ibis lonely being, so 
** brnised and gtricken/' in that refuge for the 
WFelched*-the House of God. To no purpose. 
Sauntering last evening in the twilight, we met 
i^gain. I inquired-— and made my way to her abode. 
It was a Httle low cottage : without and around 
little was visible but poverty and neglect. The 
threshold was covered with grass. The garden 
was choked with weeds. I knocked once and 
agimi : and receiving no answer, ventured to lift 
the latch. The aged inmate was before me. She 
was kneeling beside a rude arm chair — her head 
was thrown back in agony— -her countenance was 
deadly pale — her attitude was that of prayer, but 
she was clearly in a paroxysm of mental suffering. 
She turned round as I spoke, and a gleam of plea- 
sure appeared to steal across her face. ^* You're 
kindly welcome. I'm glad to see you. If s years 
since this threshold has been darkened by any 
human being save myself.^' ** I come to you as a 
friend. You are aged, infirm, and apparently in 
sorrow. As your minister it is my duty to visit 
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jQJH : and I do so in this instance with the hope of 
being a^)^ to afford yon comfort." " No, no— 
that's a}) gone. It's gone with my boys." ''Your 
boys? You have had children, then, and have 
los^ tl^n^?" A look of the most unutterable a^i- 
guiish canYnUe4 her countenance, and her vqice 
because thick aljai^ost to suffocation, as she gasped 
out in l^rpken acpents — ''they were humg— 

BOTH-rBOTfl— IN ONE DAY — AT YORK — AS 

liUPDlTPS*" There was a pause which I knew 
not how to break. In a few moments the look of 
agoixy hn^ paired away, and l^er fea^es had set- 
tled down into their general expression of rooted 
sorrow* *' Now you know all: and do ye still talk 
to me of comfort?" " I do: not from any thing 
which this world can offer, but from above. True, 
the fate of your sons was ignominious as it regards 
tI]\iemsalye3-r-i)(io6t distressing and heart breaking to 
a p^ent. But if they died penitent" — " Oh," 
she exclaimed, " Oh, if I was but sure of that ! I 
know aU you're going to say. I've said it agaip 
ai]4 ag,^R to ipyself. You are about to tcfU me ihst 
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heaveD is a place of re-union ; that perhaps I may 
join them again." " Yes : guilty as they might be, 
stiU"— " Guilty !" she exclaimed with a burst of 
feeling and in a tone of power that appeared per- 
fectly incompatible with her meagre and attenuated 
form, " who darbs to say they were guilty ? No, 
no: they were not guilty. They were enticed, 
cajoled, entrapped, deceived: — (she spoke with 
the rapidity of frenzy) they might have been in- 
cautious, but they were not criminal ! Generous 
— dutiful— affectionate as they were to their old 
widowed mother ; the staff of my age, the prop of 
my years; my only joy and comfort in this wilder- 
ness of existence- God t«7/— he has forgiven 

them ! And oh, if we should meet again !" 

and abandoning herself to all the grief of a mo- 
ther's bursting heart, she wept long and loudly. 

Tuesday, July 4.— I am not, I rejoice to say, 
likely to be entirely debarred from female society ! 
The two single ladies who so instantaneously de- 
tected my dihut, have this morning called on me. 
Most unfortunately I was from home : but they 
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were kind enough to leave a message for me of no 
common length, importing that they had called on 
'* very particular business ;" and that they had 
deemed it "most proper and prudent to come 
together.'* On their cards I found 

MISS IRBNS G066S. 
MISS EUNICB KIOK. 

Thursday 9 July 6. — Sarah Westaby died this 
morning. She appeared submissive and resigned* 
Those earnings which to her had been the cause of 
so much error and omission, she bequeathed to 
different poor but deserving relatives ; and then 
withdrew her thoughts entirely from earthly objects. 
Though there were no raptures— no enthusiasm — 
no elation — I have good grounds for believing she 
died a true penitent. The last words I heard her 
utter were, " Aii, how would I now spend another 
Sunday !" 

Saturday 9 July 8.— Mrs. Gubbins, one of the 
lions of the county — the Poetess — ^Authoress — 
Translator of Herodotus — and Political Economist 
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—had her three children christened thb day. They 
are really fine little creatures; — don't know the 
taste of meaty being broagbt up solely on ve- 
getables ! I give their names as a matter of ca- 
riosity: John — Jabez; Isabella — Dorcas; Eudy- 
otte — Eude. 

Ihiesday, July 18. — How delightful are the va- 
garies of a genuine old maid! I was yesterday 
indulged with a note from Miss Irene GoggSi 
stating her wish to be present at the Consecration 

of the New Church at , and requesting I 

would procure her admission tickets. I ei^^losed 
them immediately. A second despatch reached 
me within the hour, to beg '' the favour of ten 
minutes' conversation." Thrice that time I well 
knew was a mere trifle to a tongue of Miss Irene's 
calibre; but there was no help for it. I went, 
and was shown in silence to the drawing room. 
Hiss Goggs was seated bolt upright in a large 
arm chair, with a face of unusual length and 
alanning gravity. Molly, her favourite maid, was 
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standiiig at a Iktie distsnse, with her krge octagon 
month pnekered ap into an exproMiOB of the most 
MperkiCiTB Bolemnity. ** I have not/' Irene Goggs 
began, ** been be jond tins parish for two and twenty 
yeuB. I have resolved to be present to-swrrow 
at (lie Consecration. Tis an awfvl ondertakingi'^ 
(The chwrck was abo«t five miles off.) '' These 
pnUie plaees ave invariably crowded^ and there 
are always acddents :'' (as if the consecration of a 
chureh was Bke a mob at the races ;) ** I nmst re- 
quest yon, therefore, to be a witness of what may 
be my last instructions lo my maid Molly. Molfy 
Dawkins, I am on the point of riskmg my life ! 
There is no saying what may be the event. B«t 
I have made my will in the most circnmstantial 
manner: and for safety and security have de- 
posited it in that flower pot. if I am bronght home 
on a shatter, I desire that nobody may beo/oniMd^/ 
In particular, I beg that tfie event may be bridien, 
in the gentlest manner, to Miss Bnnioe Kk^, my 
sole executnx." — ** Law, Miss Reeny/' responded 
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Molly, ^Mon't talk in that way: it's like as. if you 
were going away for life !" — '' Listen, Molly Daw- 
kins, to what may be the last words of your 
martyred mistress — and obey; Let the house be 
pat in order from top to bottom; every thing 
arranged; every thing clean. I have done." 
Molly, it appears, obeyed her instructions to the 
letter. Miss Goggs, on her return, '* sound wind 
and limb," was greeted thus : " Well, Miss Reeny, 
I determined if as how you had been brought 
home, squeezed to death, upon a shutter, you 
should not have been shocked by seeing the house 
dirty. I scrubbed every floor, and staircase, with 
my own hands, so clean, that the bearers might 
have dined off the boards — if so be that it had 
been necessary. 

Saturday^ July 29. — Marion Shawe still con- 
tinues in the same distressing state of feeling. 
Appearances, I grant, are not in my favour; but 
nil desperandum is the motto of the Christian as 
well as the warrior. In our interview of this 
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morniDg, I pressed upon her the daty of attending 
the public ordinances of religion, and Ae comfort 
to be derived from the services of the Sanctuary. 
*' Be persuaded; be prevailed on :'' said I, 'Met me 
see you at church next Sunday." — ** At church !" 
she replied, with a laugh that defies all description, 
"at church! who would give me a seat? me, a 
poor, distracted, helpless, half wild woman; me, 
who had but two sons, and lost them both at the 
gallows. No, no; no seat for me. And would 
you," she continued, in a tone of inconceivable 
bitterness, '* have me stand in the aisle for every 
rustic to point at, and every hoyden to whisper — 
' That's her ; thafs her ; look at her : d'ye see her?' 
There's no church for such as me. And yet," she 
continued, in milder accents, ** I am not without 
some feelings of devotion. When the bells have 
all chimed, and the villagers are all in, I love to 
creep out, and stand in the porch, and listen to 
the sorrows and sufierings of my Saviour: He 
knows how many and how sweet are the tears I 
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shed ! And vben I listen to His words, so soft 
and mournfoly I forget my own trials^ and think 
only of His loye. 

Tuesday, August S2. — I received a summons 
yestei evening to the death bed of a poor yoong 
creature, whom I found in the last stage of con- 
sumption* Her age I can hardly suppose would 
exceed twenty; but, besides disease, I fancied 
that I could discover unequivocal symptoms of a 
broken heart. There is something peculiar about 
her case-*^omething, or I am much mistaken, 
carefuUy kept out of view. Her husband ap- 
pears at least thirty years older than herself; 
has the look and bearing of a hardened, un- 
feeling, habitual sensualist; and seems utterly 
indifferent about his dying wife. Kay, when I t^Id 
him that, to all appearance, a few weeks would 
terminate her existence, he seemed to hear me 
with pleasure. Surely, surely, it cannot be that, 
after so abort a union, he is tired of one so young 
and so gentle! It is not so on her part. I am 
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swim she hfrtB him jeU-^kme^ him fondly — ai^ 
tioaately — imdiangped^ ; — hanhnesa, evudQr, in- 
dWereaoe, and aeglee^ all are inssfficifiiit to m- 
ha«Bt the flow of woiwm's love } 

** I tpeak of wonum's l«Te. 

The Tery fin t 
Of hdUfltt K r* mail fpriog &<mb womtft't bMMt, 
Yoar first small words are taught yoa from her lips. 
Tour first tears qaencbed b j her, and yoar last sighs 
Too #ftm breath'd oot in » womifi'vlMariag, 
When men have shrank from the ignoble care 
Of wfttehiag tbe last hour of bin wlio> led tbem.*^ 

Byron. 

I am not quite satisfied with herself. lUiere was 
an insensibility — an indifference— a deadness to 
devotional feeling, which surprised and distressed 
me. Something is very wrong. It is my duty to 
probe and detect it. 

Sunday Night, August 27. — Poor Marian has 
this day received the Sacrament. She was dieeply 
affected, and trembled very violently : bat on the 
whole was more collected than I had ventured to 
anticipate. I was pleased to discover a very 
general feeling of sympathy pervade the congrega- 
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tion, as more than one kind neighbour eagerly 
stepped forward to assist her to the altar. I saw 
her in the evening, and never found her so calm 
and composed—- so happy and resigned. I trust, 
under the mild and gentle influence of religion, all 
will yet be well. Fixing her thoughts upon the 
glories of an unseen world — drinking deep of the 
consolations which revelation ajQTords — and antici- 
pating that eventful period when dissolution shall 
give place to re^union, and faith terminate in sight — 
may her Uui days be, in the fullest sense, of the 
term, her best days ! 

Wednesday, August 30. — ^'Tis a sad, sad history 
this of poor Fanny Cooper ! It may be told in few 
words. At eighteen she fell a prey to the artifices 
of that monster in society-^a systematic seducer. 
Adding cruelty to perfidy, when Cooper found his 
victim likely to become a parent, he refused to make 
her his wife. Her mother, a widow, driven to des- 
peration at the infamy which would attach to her 
daughter's character, bribed him with the surrender 
of all her little property to take her child to church. 
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They became man and wife about six weeks before 
their eldest girl was bom. '* Thank God !'* said 
the poor young creature, her eyes filling with tears, 
** my mother died soon afterwards. She was 
spared the pang of looking at me as I am. Oh I am 
happy, too happy, to think she is not here to see 
me hurried by cruelty and ill usage into an early 
grave. Not that he ever beat me. Sir, or struck 
me in his life. Never ; but it's his taunts and re- 
proaches that have killed me I For two long 
years he has never ceased to upbraid me. Oh, 
Sir, it is hard, very hard, to be led into sin and 
sorrow, shame and misery, and then to be re- 
proached hourly by the author of it all! Bad 
as I may be, I was always true to him. But he's 
the father of my boys ; and I love him «h7Z." 

Monday, September 4.— A resignation! Our 
Parish Clerk has this day tendered his resignation. 
Discord has for some time been apparent in his 
tones, his temper, and the turn of his eye. To- 
day it burst forth in sullen dignity. A dvil war 
had, in fact, for some months been waged in the 
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tion, as more than one kind neighbour eagerly 
stepped forward to assist her to the altar. I saw 
her in the evening, and never found her so calm 
and composed— -so happy and resigned. I trust, 
under the mild and gentle influence of religion, all 
will yet be well. Fixing her thoughts upon the 
glories of an unseen world-— drinking deep of the 
consolations which revelation affbrds-*and antici- 
patmg that eventful period when dissolution shall 
give place to re^nnion, and faith terminate in sight — 
may her hui days be, in the fullest sense, of the 
term, her best days ! 

Wednesday, Attgust 30. — ^"Tis a sad, sad history 
this of poor Fanny Cooper ! It may be told in few 
words. At eighteen she fell a prey to the artifices 
of that monster in society— a systematic seducer. 
Adding cruelty to perfidy, when Cooper found his 
victim likely to become a parent, he refused to make 
her his wife. Her mother, a widow, driven to des^ 
peration at the infamy which would attach to her 
daughter's character, bribed him with the surrender 
of all her little property to take her child to church. 
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They became man and wife about six weeks before 
their eldest girl was bom. '* Thank God T said 
the poor young creature, her eyes filling with tears, 
" my mother died soon afterwards. She was 
spared the pang of looking at me as I am* Oh I am 
happy, too happy, to think she is not here to see 
me hurried by cruelty and ill usage into an early 
grave. Not that he ever beat me, Sir, or struck 
me in his life. Never ; but it's his taunts and re- 
proaches that have killed me I For two long 
years he has never ceased to upbraid me. Oh, 
Sir, it is hard, very hard, to be led into sin and 
sorrow, shame and misery, and then to be re- 
proached hourly by the author of it all! Bad 
as I may be, I was always true to him. But he's 
the father of my boys ; and I love Urn sHttJ^ 

Monday, September 4. — ^A resignation ! Our 
Parish Clerk has this day tendered Ins resignation. 
Discord has for some time been apparent in his 
tones, his temper, and the torn of his eye. To- 
day it burst forth in sullen dignity. A civil war 
had, in fact, for some months been waged in the 
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village, ^'ftttefit" the propriety of anthems. Oar 
W9xihy viQiur bfld declwed cm oae mamorable 
SkiodtDr* -that beae^lbr'tb tbe smgmg in bi« eburch 
fibould be strktiy ewgi^gatmial ;*-H3iBgiiig4o wbioh 
9ll weie eqaial, axid in whieb all coald join* He 
psefarr^ ** HEiastuBaecomitably," as David AU^^o 
obMTvad, tbe ^patbos and simpUcity of ihe Old 
Hundredth Psabn to *' jLolomon's antbem from 
tbe Cantkles.*' *' This horrid perversion of taste/' 
Mr* AUegro remaiiked, ** eoold not possibly last 
He should fiko'io Jmow what a church would be 
iwithoat an anthem ? 'Tk the mere cappus of the 
jftpmept/' be continued, " and will be succeeded 
^ : better tbings. We'll have the Amen Anthem 
next Sunday." 

Alas ! tbif fatal Sanday gave the death blow to 
Jtevid AUegro*8 hopes. The Yioar on reaching 
tbe vestry, launched a thundering anathema against 
aHantboQis of twenty minutes' duration ; and per- 
emptorily interdicted the last from being ever again 
performed in Wilmington Church. In sober 
earnest it was a matchless composition. It was 
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teken frotti the 2d Bo<»k of -Cfaronioles, and con- 
tained two and thirty amens ! It was the joy of 
David AUegro's heart. The complacent delight 
with which he drew in one amen afier another-*- 
the air of gratified oonncHMeinrsfaip with iriUch he 
iiwelled the choras — and the look of meek resigna- 
tion with which he listened to the olo8e»-«are 
absolutely indeseribable. The anthem itself, in- 
dependent of the words, was conndered a feast of 
harmony— a treat — a mnsioal bonne ioucJke — ^^and 
^as regularly inflicted upon any un&rtonate 
stranger whom tbe choir might happen to ^espy in 
the Vicar's pew. 

But to return to David Allegro. His conduct 

"Was that of a prime minister. He scorned to 

flnrvive the defeat of his favourite measure. He 

.resigned his office one hour ; and joined the ** In- 

difependents'' the next ! 

The eonseqnence has be^i a host of competitors 
(s>t the vacant office. The first, and to lUI appear- 
aaace the successful cimdidate, is a Mr. Epenetas 
Simcoe* A greater oddity it is difficult to conceive . 
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He was a little, lame» shrivelled old man, with a 
nose like a coal. A paralytic seizure had given a 
twist to his mouth that was inexpressibly comical ; 
and this, added to a very jocular expression in his 
eye, which he evidently endeavoured to control 
as ** foreign to his vocation/' rendered him alto- 
gether a very extraordinary looking personage. 
He was, he said, '' familiar with the duties of the 
office, for he had beeen a Parish Clerk before. 
My church, Sir, was carried away from me!" 
** Rather a singular manner to dispose of a 
church," said I. " Strange but true," he rejoined, 
*^ these are the facts. Sir." 

^' You have seen,, and I am sure, admired the 
beautiful little village of Biversdale. It lies to 
the left, about three miles off, across the meadows 
in as lovely a situation as can well be imagined. 
As a stranger. Sir, you may not be aware that 
ten years ago it consisted of two distinct parishes, 
contained two distinct Parish Churches. There 
was service alternately at each. It was performed 
by the same clergyman : but each parish main- 
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tained its own clerk. Yean of nnintemipted 
tranqnillitj and union between the sbepherd and Us 
flock had rolled away, when we had the misfortone 
to lose our excellent Lord of the If anw. YonVe 
heard, I dare to say, of Colonel Feadierstone. O ! 
he was a rare man for Chnrch and King! There 
were fonr things the old Cdonel used to say he 
never ffinched from in his life— the enmny abroad; 
his principles athome ; a pretty girl ; and his bot- 
tle. I hope no offence, Sir? Hem ! 

Well a day ! afi^r the old Sqaire*s death the 
Manor fell into strange hands, was brought to the 
hammer, and purchased by an Eastern Nabob— a 
guinea pig — or as Mrs. Marrowfat, the ColooeFs 
housekeeper, informed us, a ** mere party too*** 
Mr. Maximilian Buigess Craven soon gave us to 
understand the treatment we were to expect He 
seemed to take a sayageand unaccountable delight 
in defacing and despoiling all that had found favor 
with his predecessor. The faithful domestica at 
the Hall that had grown gtey in Colonel Feather- 

* Qoerj Porofmi f 

G 
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He was a little, lamey shrivelled old man, with a 
nose like a coal* A paralytic seizure had given a 
twist to his mouth that was inexpresnbly comical ; 
and this, added to a very jocular expression in his 
eye, which be evidently endeavoured to control 
as *^ foreign to his vocation," rendered him alto- 
gether a very extraordinary looking personage. 
He was, he said, " familiar with the duties, of the 
office, for he had beeen a Parish Clerk before. 
My church. Sir, was carried away from me!" 
" Bather a singular manner to dispose of a 
church," said I. '' Strange but true," he rejoined, 
" these are the facts. Sir." 

** You have seen,, and I am sure, admired the 
beautiful little village of Biversdale. It lies to 
the left, about three miles off, across the meadows 
in as lovely a situation as can well be imagined. 
As a stranger, Sir, you may not be aware that 
ten years ago it consisted of two distinct parisbes, 
contained two distinct Parish Churches. There 
was service alternately at each. It was performed 
by the same clergyman : but each parish main- 
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taiDed lis own clerk. Yean of anintenmpted 
tranquillity and union between the shepherd and his 
flock had rolled away, when we had the misfortane 
to lose our excellent Lord of the Manor. Yon'ye 
heard, I dare to say, of Colonel Featherstone. O ! 
he was a rare man for Chnrch and King ! There 
were fonr things the old Colonel used to say he 
never flinched from inhislife^— the enemy abroad; 
his principles athome ; a pretty girl ; and his bot- 
tie. I hope no offence. Sir ? Hem ! 

Well a day! afi^r the old Squire's death the 
Manor fell into strange hands, was brought to the 
hammer, and purchased by an Eastern Nabob— a 
guinea pig— or as Mrs. Marrowfat, the Colonel's 
housekeeper, informed us, a ** mere party too*** 
Mr. Maximilian Bufgess Craven soon gave us to 
understand the treatment we were to expect He 
seemed to take a savage and unaccountable delight 
in defacing and despoiling all that had found favor 
with his predecessoT. The faithful domestics at 
the Hall diat had grown grey in Colonel Feather- 

* Qaery Parvmiu T 
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He was a little, lame, shrivelled old man, with a 
nose like a coal. A paralytic seizure had given a 
twist to his month that was inexpresably comical ; 
and this, added to a very jocnlar expression in his 
eye, which he evidently endeavoured to control 
as ^' foreign to his vocation,'' rendered him alto- 
gether a very extraordinary looking personage. 
He was, he said, '' familiar with the duties of the 
o£Sce, for he had beeen a Parish Clerk before. 
My church. Sir, was carried away from me!" 
** Rather a singular manner to dispose of a 
church," said I. '' Strange but true," he rejoined, 
<< these are the facts. Sir." 

** You have seen,, and I am sure, admired the 
beautiful little village of Biversdale. It Ues to 
the left, about three miles off, across the meadows 
in as lovely a situation as can well be imagined. 
As a stranger, Sir, you may not be aware that 
ten years ago it consisted of two distinct parishes, 
contained two distinct Parish Churches. There 
was service alternately at each. It was performed 
by the same clergyman: but each parish main- 
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tallied its own clerk. Yean of onintemipted 
tranquillity and union between the shepherd and his 
flock had rolled away, when we had the misfortone 
to lose our excellent Lord of the Manor. You've 
heard, I dare to say, of Colonel Featiherstone. O I 
he was a rare man for Chnrch and King! There 
were four things the old Colonel nsed to say he 
never ffinched from in his life-— the enemy abroad; 
his principles at home ; a pretty pA ; and his bot- 
tle. I hope no offence. Sir? Hem ! 

WeU a day I afl^r the old Sqaire*s death the 
Manor fell into strange hands, was brought to the 
hammer, and purchased by an Eastern Nabob— a 
guinea pig— or as Mrs. Marrowfat, the Colonel's 
housekeeper, informed us, a ** mere party iaoJ** 
Mr. Maximilian Bucgess Craven soon gave us to 
understand the treatment we were to expect He 
seemed to take a savage and unaccountable delight 
in defiicing and despoiling all that had found favor 
withlus predecessor. The faithful domestics at 
the Hall that bad grown gvey in Colonel Feather- 

* Qaorj Panmm f 
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iftti>M*8 'service w^re^Mdst abi^ptlydlsimssed^ ftttd 
in their place oaine li tratb of iitopiident npstlkrtSy 
Wbo tarkii^d &e village upside down with their in* 
ti^kilpeirate praoticen and iibOBiiniible poUntiotis-^ 
were tiie rain of Imlf the yonng girls in the nei^'* 
bonrhood— >-afid droVe every nutnied man Sn \hfd 
pariah distracted. • But all this was a mere trifle tb 
the <falamity which awaited us. The ehntt^h of "St. 
James^-^KY ohnrch/Sir— ^stoodin Riversdale Park. 
It was hardly ten minntes' walk froiki the H^l, and 
formed-^at least no ev^ry body said who knew any 
thing about the ttiatter--«a most pictdresqne bbject 
Irom Ihe windows. It was <iie old ColonePs de- 
light to view the vSlagers on a Sunday ^tftemoon, 
with* their happy faces and holiday ^arb, hastening 
to chulnoih titfaagh the paik. ' It Was a spectacle/ 
he said, * worthy of a ChrisUan country ; and re- 
•mind^ him; that he was wider manning ordeM, 
and must give an accosont of himself At tibe lil^ 
mnster.' This feeling'he cheriidied to the t/hUe' 6f 
his life. The very Snnday before he died he de- 
sired the blinds of die dressing-room to be with- 
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dsMPD, ami ilia eaiiy -dkair to im vheoled to the 
wiDdionir, -that he .night aee hiB leqwtvjr 4fl ns^al, 
Hk i^tandMits eadeavovrad to disMia4o ban from 
Ae exertioou * Do as I tett yeQ/ iiw his reply. 
'Cane it/ he ewlaimed in hi$ peoolw 4barp, 
qniflk meaner, ' if Vm mat eUe to get to chw^ii 
Bifaelf I like to see thM6 that Bre ! Why, whiKt 
the plagae'a the inatter with the pei^le ? They 
wA at a fooft^ pao0>; wd as selepaly and 4®- 
jeotedly as.tf thc^ were going to ft fiinaral ! No 
talkiDg — no laqghiag— sail ^ent ! And they took 
a(t the ha«se with <9nah a lac^--a*4aiaiod aspeotr— r- 
What? as Hive* those two old £6ols JemGr^oiy 
aad his wife have^eangbt Mght of me I . And-r-^and-r- 
tto ! i^ net posfabfe-r^yep, by — ^they're whimpering ! 
— Pnt^wn the blind, CUvwrge. You're rights the 
liglit ts toomachforiae'--^nd be dashed awiiy a 

tear with'hia hand Tbus^erisbedbyonr 

fbnaer landloi'd, yea may eopceive the astonish- 
ment, the aiaazenMit of the tcpa^try, when, after 
a few vieeks' rasidwoe amongst us, our neyr 
Squire declared that. two idmrehes ^ere unneces- 

c 2 
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sary. * The parishes/ he observed, * bad better 
be consolidated. Two churches within the distance 
of less than a mile !— the thing was perfectly ridi- 
culous ! Let one be pulled down — the old, ruin- 
ous, unsightly building which stood in the park. 
There might be service twice a day in the other.' 
The fact was, Mr. Maximilian Burgess Craven had 
a very slight sense of religion." — (The gravity with 
which this was uttered was really quite overpower* 
ing !) — "How should he, when there was such avery 
small part of his conduct which her dictates could 
sanction ? The morning of his life had been spent 
in rapacity and cruelty : its evening was devoted 
to extravagance and sensuality. Besides, he 'found 
the country people so continually passing and 
repassing both inconvenient and intrusive.' No 
doubt of it. They were, most innocently and unin- 
tentionally, a check upon his riotous Sunday din- 
ners, and Bacchanalian reveries,^ They remarked 
— how could they fail ? — the total change which had 
taken place in the habits and hours of the Manor 
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House. Conscience had rendered it painful for 
him to be reminded that there was such a being 
as a Deity — such things as Judgment and Eternity. 
These were, perforce, brought to his recollection, 
at least one day in seven, by the bell's merry 
chime, and the punctual attendance of his tenantry. 
A right of way to the church he could neither pre- 
-Tent nor deny : but he might declare the structure 
itself to be in a ruinous and dangerous state, and 
take it down altogether. He resolved on the latter 
expedient. 

When we iBrst heard of this project, we said 
among owirselves — * Well ! with all his wealth and 
impudence, this point he'll never compass.' To 
our sorrow and surprise, however, the thing went 
on. He wrote circulars to the neighbouring Ma- 
gistrates. He called a meeting of the neighbour- 
ing Clergy. It would have done your heart good. 
Sir, to have heard those amongst them who were 
in the Commission, protest as they did against the 
measure. They made no scruple of avowing their 
opinion of so unhallowed a proceeding. Foremost 
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among the dissentients wka o«r renersble Vicir. 
Nothing) he declared^ should induce hiiii to be 
silent when sneh an act of wilfol desecration was 
ooatemplated* Iti tain did Mn Cmyen allttde k> 
the inflnence he could exert~«-the patronage whidi 
he possessed. In vain did he advert to the Vietl^s 
nnmerous family and scanty income, or glanee At 
tihe adyantages which m^ht acc^e frcmr the ob- 
sefYance of nentrality. The old man replied to 
the first argionenty in a faltering voice, ' God will 
provide for them when I am gone ;' to the last, in 
a tone of mmly dignity, 'where favors are m)t ex- 
pected, fortune has no power.' WeU, Sir, his din- 
ners and his wine ; lus promisies — and to give the 
devil his due — his perfomanees; his Bank Stock 
and Borough Inflnence made a formidable stand 
against the wishes of the parish. A meeting was 
called to examine the state of the church. Mr. 
Craven gave a grand breakfast on th^ oeoasion ; at 
which not one — no^^not a single neighbonrii||^ 
Clergyman was pi^esent ! This bold, bad man had 
played a deep game. Irritated by opposition he 
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i;e8plyed to attaia his object^ no matter b; ivha$ 
Hi9«M98. Will you boUeva it» Sir-Huui yoa b^li^va 
ijt*^tha)t about four in tib^ raornuig his ui^er and 
under gai^aners were observed to enter, and afteir 
wards as<^0fl the li^^ds of the Church? They cojoh 
trived. to l9j bare the rafters, and, more than one 
place iut tbia roof* The triok succeeded. A, few 
hours ^terwards th^ Magistrates entered, attended 
by the surveyors. The church was declared to be 
' in 9k stat^. of rapid decay — in a veQr dangerous 
condition.' While the parish had barely recovered 
the painful surprise into whioh this decision had 
thrown them, and were deliberating i^pon the if^ar 
spires to be pprsoed on Ijhei^ part, a Bill reached 
JUversdale for taking down the dmrch of St« 
Jam^y and consolidating the two p^hes I ](t 
bad passed both Houses in the interi^ai. 

The Act, so rippUhly* ohtfdned^ was carried 
into immediate operation. The church, Sir — my 
CHURCH — was taken down piece-meal before my 
eyes. In a few weeks there was hardly a vestige 
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of it visible. The chnrch-yard was levelled aifd 
covered with ttuf— the head-stones were removed 
—•the consecrated ground was stirronnded wiih 
palisades — a clamp of trees was planted in the mid- 
dle-HUid that holy edifice in which we had spent so 
many happy hours, and heard so many glorious 
truths^— and that church-yard» where so many be- 
loved objects reposed, was converted by the epi- 
cure and the sensualist into A presbAvb ! 
The poor have feelings — ^strong feelings — acute 
feelings. They admit the sacredness of the pre- 
cept'-' disturb not the dead.' They are most un- 
willing that the ashes of the departed should be 
molested ; and, wishing their own remains to be 
quiet and undisturbed, they endeavour to keep 
those of others inviolate. Our fathers, mothers, 
sisters, all, that when living, were dearest to us 
upon earth, slept in that church-yard. Atid t£ere, 
we trusted, when our race was run, to lie down be- 
side them, in * sure and certain^ hope* of a joyful 
re-union on the morning of the resurrection. • • • 
Never shall I forget the distress which prevailed 



, at. RiTersdale at that period* . N^er sludl, I ^rg^t 

-the coiintenance9 that watched the. incJos we. while 

,.thi9 ^ominable proceediiig was in progress. MaQj 

a father and brother looked on wiiklightemog eye, 

ojenched fist, aad knitted brow;. many a mother 

and. sister stood by the .while» shedding bitter bat 

nnavailipg tears. . The work of descdation was. now 

complete. The spoiler came, and looked aroond 

.him, and was satisfied. ' At last, then, I shall be 

to myself ! It has cost me some troahle ; bntwho 

would submit to be subjected, week after week^ 

and year after y«ar,. to such interruption and in^- 

P^rtinence? WeU, well,. I shall be annoyed no 

more ! , A pi^etty set of scoundrels to contend i^ith 

*«.'*» • • ** 

the Patroja of the lAvinff apd Lord of .the Manpr 1 
However, it is finished ; and now for other scopes/ 
Within thb next hour hb w^a a 
corfsbI Unhappy man; his last words were 
prophecy! He ** wm annoyed no more J* He *\%pas 
left to himself ^^ — ^ay even before he was well 
nigh cold — ^by those very menials who had so 
gladly ministered to hi& folly and extravagancy 

c3 
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U ** vk»faiisked%^ Bb bpportimitietf of becKMniBg 
iriiBer and better*^^ upacis allowed Um for tt- 
peniaoee aod refbrmation'-^the period granted him 
id merby io prepaie for eteniity*«Hidl w«re *^ finish- 
(Nt'^A^over-^-^gone. Those *^&ikir scemesi' tth 
who mn follow Mm ttere ?" 

It appea» that haviiig attedtaed Ub object, tmj, 
haviag witbefllsed its final oompletioti» he had or- 
delred the carriage^ intending to proceed to Bath. 
The carriage came rounds his servants entered 
file roiMi^ and found him on the floor--^ead ! ** I 
am not sapers(itibas»" continued the narrator^ '* bat 
I cannot help 'regarding Ins death, so ssdden and 
unexpected^ as a judgment; as an explressian 
of the Aliiaighfy's indignatibii. IVue, it is nbt |br 
man to measure the nysterions cyspensatioiis of 
the Deity ; but surely it is not repugntmt to 4SK;rip- 
tme to suppose that Ood Almighty would maik, 
with his signal displeasure^ that rash and guilty 
being who should doom to destmdioB and pro- 
fanation his holy temple for the gross mid paltry 
gratification of vanity or appetite." 
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Tuesdqff^ Sept. 5«--^I am neither easy nor 99^ 
tisfied vespecting Fsuiiij Oooper. Shq is by no 
ineans making that progress I epuld wish or 
Mpi9pt; she veeps and trembles, but makes qq 
Allusion to » futurp state of being | is silent vheot 
eyer I lead th^ conTers^tio^ to t^t point, aa4 
lisi^n^ without remark to those passages ii| tha 
Goi^pl whi^h so sublimely proclaim the worl^ 
b^pnd the girave. There is, the^r^ post be, 
wvmtimg strangely defective in he^ rdigioin 
l^aplecf, % will ascertain to-morrowy 

Wedm^^jf, Sqft. ^..-^Sly worst fears are coi^i-* 
^iped. She has a lurking disbelief of Bevelationt 
Ker ho^baody not content with corrupting b^r i^^ 
IPi9cei9(9y ai^ wreckiipg her peace, has ende^¥our|e4 
to hetr:ay l^er to perdijtion. It appears |that he is 
o^lpQ^lted with a F|:ee Thinking Club^ at Trow** 
bfjAe^; that, I giv^ his own woi^ds, "Paine ^n4 
V^^nysr hfure coj^jipletely set hiiy^ to rigjhti 0^ piany 
p^ts«" He admito 1i# tjbere iis some g7;eat 
S99erinte^ing Power wfiich gove^s and faflMns 
tih0 woiM, bx^ isejecti^ the doctpjji^ ^f the Res^;;* 
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j[^.tipm j4e^i96 }t^e exifit^fo^ of wy Ibt«f0. alale 
(^.r^W^ds aodi^aiiUlu&eiits:; aod beKeven liifit 
fvw at hU death becomes a mere elodf of the 
yaU^yJ 'With this desperate. and dreaidful ^cx^d 
he endeavoared to infect his poor heart-^rokeli 
,irife ; and pftrlialfy siicceed^^. ** Why, then, i^nd 
fof ma ? " I enquked, when^ after infinite ^fflci%« 
i; hud, ei^toantod Uos confession. ^ <'B!BOii if es^ 

^119^ I WAS APAAIP AFTBR AIxL 7HAT "CilB 

.^WFJRi, MIGHT HJRTKU^r What a volame ntf 
me^piig.; wh^t a ^qmiMten the tarrovs «f lii* 
^Utytstc^nt^ed in those :&iir igdrdr: f'Skn^ 
^as A^«Aii> the Crospel mSght^be: twie.'' ^^JKW 
tery jinewh^ Cieefge teHs tie; but yet: it's po<* 
(KJ^sobti^nf^r^Adying hed/M was more shoekell^ 
Qiov^v pained; vat .tins discios^re than I ap able te 
le^mhe. It li^as a. protracted and meteiidMilf 
losit I hmugh)^ h^»ve het the ate^ngest aBgomento 
fpr S^F^ation that presenM themselves to^;«g!^ 
mind at the n|omen(t|. afid took. Aiy leave ^^pra^ 
iWiBB.ta soQd h^ some hQok% with marked pas- 
^^SVvimiim^wAug, I. fear it » toa Jate: sh9 
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^ sinking' rafndly ; and how can I expect to coouh 
feiract und conquer, in a few hours, the impre^on 
>i^hidh has been gradually made open hfk iaind by 
'the^ diis^iplBi^ of miyiy months ? '* Be Thq0 my 
4»eilp«fr p* * ' 

i^Thmiiay and IMdhy, Sept. 7 and 8i-— We 
la^y I'tnigt, makhig way. Bat disease/ duease 
ii at w<»1c; and her intdldcf is eftfeeMed/ and her 
iiejaioiPy impaired. I fear. I fear: AM ai« these 
Hiie' 'wmst^ ilt which a Minister can be iMeed td 
diicBarge^ Us duty towards Ms Ood, and' ^ dd 
lOBfic'e to 'Us took; by aiOgbt else bat fire^aent 
aiieditation, serious reflection, and earnest pmyer? 
ikf e thd fttvolotts and eter racnmng amosementu 
ctf an empty and anisatisfying world, sailed to ^JIJM 
who may be called on at a moments wartiing "to 
Sfiaod 1)^ liie bed of death ; to listen to the WfdBnga 
ef temoiM; ti> soften the obdurate i^aberr Id 

' . * 

««Mmfert<the desp6ndtn|^ penitent \ or td conlbtbt the 
tenrprs and the: ^babts of Infidelity T ^ - ^ -^ 

-""iSi^edayy^fi MI^^PaiAi^ G4oj[>^i»^8filldliih^i» 
Fk th^^st fotir *daij^ vl^hava^'b^ti> mbMffiiif 
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j||}iiigtliitoQiir4e.wtii«h I 'deemed suited to be^ 
caaet P^sg^g^s from. WjatsoDi Bennell, Clarke^ 
Paloy» and PorteuA biiy«: been siiccessiyely reafl 
to ber» tnd I trutst with effect Tb^ turgoiiieiit^ 
Irbiob we have met with in these and ptber aathoni 
ha?e \mem many and striking. Her mind appoars^ 
boweTer, to ha?e been vast foroibly impressed by 
tkt'fisttowing; The present is 4t very imperfect 
state of moxial govornnicint ; — w^ see oonstfmtly 
vice triumphant and virtae in distress ;— we see 
fraud aa4 violence crowned with affluence and pro^ 
sperity, while <' injured iooocence sinks into Hm 
grave and qnsckly fades out of remembrancop^' 
Such a steie of beiog^ if it were the onfy vs^AfiMi 
stale albtlad to man, would be utterly irreoos^s^Ier 
able with the jnoral attr3)utes of the J>eity^ We 
know that God as a holy, just» and righteous beJAf. 
We me satisied diat he aUmrs vice ; that he 
approves virtue. The present worid tben is not 
the only world in which man wtil dw^ : there is # 
state beyond ijt«*HS state where all these apparent 
dnviatiom will he reolified, andinoonsiatomcMS #^ 
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]^l«ni0d««4i state wheipe the ri^tieoas wfll be le- 
tranledy and ivhere th^ wiokod will hm punished. 
I explained to her, that natter was not perishrible. 
VVue( we may altfar its foms, bat we cannot an* 
Httulate its existence* There is not an atom ef 
matter mote or less aew in the wedd than Aeee 
was on the ararnuig of the Oreation. We die ; 
<mr earthlj tenement is decomposed; it BMnAdeis 
into its perent earth^-^et there is net a particle 
tess than when we onrselres wera in tlie ftiU idgonr 
of existeDoe: there is still the same propertien of 
matter^ bat in a new fttm. '' For* instance* wis I 
to die to-morrowy end were jon to plant a moen- 
taia ash npon my gvare^ as it advanced to matnrilyy 
my eartUy vemains, ^han^ by time^ and no 
longer confined by the monldered eoffia* woeU 
nonmh the tree which grew abov«e Ihem; they 
wonid again live in its rootSy its branohes^ its 
leaves, and frait, When yoa admired its crineen 
berises yoa woidd admire only the reiics ef mee- 
taiity in a new form ; and dbe thrash wUoh might 
feed iqion those bernes^ nad sing in the evening 



4» ^yJi^nf^?^^r 

fnHn it9 brapcilies, wp^ld pr(4>a%,owe iqme^of 
the, biiUumcY of iU, song to patter yinph onpe 

f 

bcjloy^ged to m^.., If, tben, not a particle of mfitter 
19? j^ periaho?;. if mm is unable to destrQ^ pn^ 

f r 

ping\e solitary atom ; think you that God wij} 
permit the soul to be annihilated ? that soql. which 
is the noblqst of all his works ; that soul which i^ 
fo grand in its conceptions^ so magnificent in its 
desires, ever thirsting after knowledge, ever aspir^ 
ingL af)(er,imniQrtalily?''---J pointed out tOrher^the 
traository.aod imperfect state of man, as compared 
with t^e brute creation :.,animds speedily, s^^ve at 
the degree of perfection necessary for the pur- 
poses for which. thjey were designed; theqr. epn- 
tinue tb^ apecies and die. The mind of fUfiq, ojqi 
the oontrary^ is i|i perpetual progressian; h^^ bim- 
self, is. constantly cut down in a state of imoia- 
tnri^ and imperfectioiit. With the noblest plana 
before^ hnnr; with the most virtuous projects.ua-, 
finished ;. in. all the youthful. promise, of bis days ; 
he.JBjsummoned from, the scene. Here* at ibj^ 
mojity his desires can never be gratified. Here he 



cannot 1>ecome perfect even in one icidnc^. 9to 
acids a little, a very little^ to the disooyeries of his 
predecessors; and then leaves the rest io those 
that shall sacceed him. Sorely, surely we tnay 
then mfer that man is' destined for anothcir state ; 
— a state where' every virtue shall ripen mto ma** 
tority; where every nobte project will he carried 
into effect; where the tfurst for Inol^ledge Will 
be iqiienciied at the parent-spting. 

Sunday, Sept. 17.-^** But,*^ said she to me ms 
inorning, '* the doctrine of the KesurrecUon h so 
wonderful, so surprising, so unaccountable, so tui* 
natural !" *'lliere are many operations of nature,** 
was my reply, ^* quite as wohderftil, as sturfirising,' 
as unac($ountabte, and as unnatural. It is the fre- 
quency of their occurrence * winch deprivies them 
of their force. Look here,'' said 1, and pointed 
toa b^autifuli Bignonia, whicii Was blbWing kixt- 
riaiitly in the window; ''that very JBdwer shall 
teaclfyou a lesson. To me it appears' so strilung 
and so lovely a symbol of the change that awaits 



•K' 
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Hwi Chmfim^^ tlwt I «&v«r can bok a;t it mthovi 
gjudae^s o£ beart. A- few noatb? since U w^fi « 
iwal^ cUy, 8bmieUe4 ro^t, withonl; ta»te or smeU, 
QQ bigger tton a wit Wkiki "m^Wg lit for the 
j^rH tima, ^Qtt{d i|iiagiiM< it posfiibto, that 9uah a 
dA9ky» dioaimtiye particfe, would pcodnce a flower? 
By and hy a ks^ appears, another follows ; then 
comes a stalk, its hi4k ]0crea8e& rqj^idly; a shoot 
is visible, another, and another ; alt length thie stem, 
then the flower is develc^ed, and blooms in wild 
luxuriance. It is opw at its meridian. It will 
shortly shed its flowers, and droop, and wither, 
and gradually diie away :: but only to undergo tbi» 
same mysterioua operation, and revive with ifh 
creased beauty in a succeeding spring. Top) to 
an egg. Who would conceive, to that si«xple, ui^ 
pretending*lookiag object^ by the simple operation 
oC heat, vitality eould be communicated ; ax from 
that smooth surface would burst an animal fledgjed 
and formed^ lurwhed with -all the appUancfM Qf 
existence^— 4uid inatiuot with lif(9 and motioa? 



THesie arot in my o^inioa^ •penijdoii» tf Ike Deily 
bat little kSmot Uk tile lesntreelioli of the dead.; 
30 wondesfid, as. awpriaiiigr as aaaoaotmliA^le. 
WbjTy then, sbould w» d<Nibt that the Powev whkb 
has performed the one tmm perform the other? 
laspeet natve herself. She ia a» aimeal reawp- 
reetkm. Year aft^t year doeis she typify to inan 
his o^A frat fleelkfg esiateBce, his matarity^ hm 
decay^ his decease, has immortality. Winter is 
the death of nature: the woods ate silent; the 
treea are dif ealed of their foliage ; the meadows 
are no longer green — ^ao blossom» no flower ap- 
pears ; — ^look where we will aU is desolation and 
deoay^ It is nature in her sepnkhre. . Anon she 
bersts the oearments of the tomb ; the Divialty 
breathes upon her face ; the gales of spring awake 
her to eiistence; and welcome smibeams» and 
bndding flowers, and snuling skies proclaim the re- 
snirectionoftheyear! Soch is Ae magnificent spee- 
taole constantly presented to manf*-cold» heartless, 
insensible man. And witb^ffiaoh striking pcoofa of 
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the resorreetion of nature ; O I bow can we, for 
one m<mient» doubt tbe trntb of oar own V 

Monday, Sept. 25. — I ba^e been diverted tbis 
morning almost against my will. A poor woman 
came to me from Trowbridge to request my inter- 
ference witb the Secretary of a Benefit Club to 
which bar husband belonged, and from- which, 
though disabled by disease, he could obtain no 
relief. Aftmr some preliminary conversation, I 
observed, ** You are very fortunate at Trowbridge, 
in having for your Ifinaster so celebrated and so 
gifted an individual as Mr.. Crabbe." *' If s in 
what that I'm fortunate?" asked she, with her 
sharp, blue, interrogatory nose. " In the ministry 
of a man so justly famed as Mr. Crabbe.'^ ** Ah 1 
Mr. Crabbe ! You've heard of him, I dare say ; 
he% a great Poif * Perhaps you've read his books 
of verses^ I never did; I haven't time. They 
say he's made a mint of money by his Paiery. I'm 
iare itfsmore than he'll ever make by his sermons. 
They aie so (very d ^ ■!■ j :-' and she pursed up her 



iidii, spare, skiimy lips tBI her mouth was like the 
top of a vinegar ernet ^'Besides he is to stiff and 
solemn ; no Kfe in him.'*. 

'^ Well bnt that does not affect the matter of his 
sermons.' 

'' O ! ah ! He's a great scholar, I dare say* Too 
much learning by far for me ; for I ean't uaderstand 
him half my time. There was a sermon he'preaohed 
us, ait about the Queen of SMba-^-^wky fiuei I 
make no doUbt^l'm sure there was^nt que -wovd 
in ten that I ever heard before 1 Then it's nothing 
but question and answer. Quite provoking I I 
said to him one day, it's a shame for your lete^ 
rence to stand up in the pulpit and. put question 
after question, when you know-ifa' an imfMsttUe 
thing for any poor ci?eature to get up and give an 
answer to ye. If s all on one side» as a body may 
say. You have it all your own way.^-*-iAy'^ay, 
if s very well for the grscit fddks ui lamAcm,: but 
poor creatures so ffliterate about tbek future jtate 
as I am, would'ntcare if tiiey was mmret iq heiUr 
again one of your Poie Parsons." 
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WgdmndaiffSkpt. Sff* — PobrFttaiy Cboperis 
gwiel 3%ii bogy ■■i'fiHfifih-— JMasiye moM kfM 
closed upon her for ever! :D«rHig my throe Jnit 
visits she MeBied'iiioiiefa«ppy«nd;iiu)i«Te$igiied--» 
streng^ened in her religious sentiments-^4ad 'to* 
oonciled to ber eaiiy death* She flppeiired, too', 
to Iwve «oiiq«eved in a great meaMie '' hsr dtwak 
0f dyiagt" Sfaa bocameNweaber and weaker.; tha 
memory less teBaeioiig<^-4he tiody nnore feeble* 
Still I had hopes Aat all movid be bright at lait; 
and iras, I tmst, MUve ia auggesttag aUithat aj^ 
peared to me to be suited to her ease, and earnest 
ia my prayers to be prepay diseoted. Toiranls 
4fae elose, 'however, her ^tamors and her deabts 
TOtonied. The demon tif infidelity woaid net 
w> easHy ftbandon his hold an his victim* By her 
own Teqnest J was wMhther at the iast; read to 
4ier, aiid prayed witii her. After aiong interval 
1 once more alluded to Ihe promises of the Gospel; 
--^«nd in reference to those ^sacred and solemn 
subjects wUch had occupied «s dasing our three 
last conferences, expressed my hope that we shoqld 
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iMiflM sttd «otitiiiiie iSk09% gloflMM Humm In 
anotiier iaiid (a Inrigktsr woM. ^'Ak^^^-^tmi rfie^ 
Bs the bresth l#ft imr lip» f <ir €rf(0r-^-^if«^4i^lheM 
be otte/' 

4lttiijiky, Oct 0^ 8«^Pftnirfr Oooper-wat bwied 
tins day. She sleeps ia ofar «t£U'«iid ^tUet ^tnrc^H 
yttFd till the trlmtt) ef the Arcfaati]g[eil (AftH MmiMOii 
iier to fa^nr her doom. It is tfwfcil lo i^ail the 
snbliine and ihrSUng serrice of xnar Ohurch orer 
fhose fdfr ^hose eternal destiny we tremble^^to 
feel that the 'door of mercy has closed 'upon them 
i>ii eturtii^ted to itear fliat they have failed to 
^tnaketfa^' peace with iteaven. Say not ye, (!heB| 
1^0' are so aiifitfCms fliat the tide of infidefity should 
'OrerBow. otir happy isle— *say not that the pro* 
innlgation of tiie doctrine of a fntare state was the 
'tHei^f end «iid dbjeot of the Neir Testament. ^No 
Hmchtfnngl It^ean h^ proved withent it. Itisflie 
doctrine of ages-^the doctrine of experience— *^ 
doctrine which can be established by the exercise 
of reason alone. Think not ttiat by rejecting the 
'authenticity of the Bible, and tliscrc^difing the 
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of Cliristy yoa wiU get lid of Ae iflmiorte- 
lity of the soal and the certainty of a ftiture state. 
Yo« will utterly fttl in your object. ' By denying 
tiie truths of Christianity you will not free yourself 
frdtf the certainty of another state of existence. 
It was a doctrine believed* accepted, established 
long before tiie New Testament was written. Had 
Jesus'^never visited the world — ^had the prophets 
never been inspired — ^had the resurrection never 
occurred, and the prophecies never been fulfilled 
-—still man would have been a moral agent. He 
would still have been subject to the wfll of his 
Creator; — he would still have been an accauutdBk 
being. By denying, then, the truths of Christia- 
mty, and renouncing her salutary restraints', you 
wffl not benefit yourselves in the remotest degree; 
joa w31 not eacape the awful retribution which 
awaits the guilty ; you will not diminish one iota 
of your own fearful responsibility. If the New 
Testement had been from beginning to end a 
fbrgery«--if Moses had been tiie chief of impostors 
— the apostles a string of charlataiii, and Josus an 



yjgaot : Pnt l wiwflirt !« rt Ol die deotriae of « fittev 
state 0f exUtance is a leaaanable dootifae. It 
stapds asffmt, alone, distmct, and indepeBdeeft of 
|N|T«datiQ9; and eaa be pioYed to be tnie by the 
v^. of xesMoa alone, bad tbe Redeemer never 
ficeaebfd^ and. tbe Prophets never ufoken. 

j^ death oC Miss Banioe Eich. TUb mekoiGbolf 
event ^okvidaoe at an ewfy hoar Aii niorniog. I 
sfmf6f9iiM is a aigecieA offiio d$ m. Her ene- 
j[9|b8, indeed^ ronndly assort that she kiiled ber- 
fi^f; while her intimate fiiends as strenaonsly 
maintain that she was (olj '* necessary to the &et/' 
Tnitb.lias between. Bliss Kick was a fmiale 
fifisuik. She jras the. greatest patroness of patent 
Kll^^pe^ jn thaviHage;^.aiid presciflied with tn^ 
g^, i^eaiUnass for a]l r^impl ftint s, qlits8ei».^age% 
j^d conditions, f ^ St» Jmes's Powder^'-^'' Widow 
JF^ch's PiUs"— •VDairy!sJElixirr~ " Ji^f$ 
p^rminative :"7jrshe, couU " jqmai; /rem, .4Mivsrj- 
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lUbeBsetf. MftAiodl adirico was ceikad in; b«t 
after MMi#«<Miaid(«atioa» Bfiss Eame *' was aalu^ 
fiedshe uaAawla oA tha ireatmenti rfher com plMnt" 
bettor Hum bar dootor. Mr. ftaveDaoraodk yrm> ef 
•ow»e ^MfttwwA, Miss Kick fladeotook tbe na- 
nagemeni af ber oaai oa ao aoaanlted JSadMoifa 
Vade Mgcwun aad diad 4bree days aftanaatda. 
Atflpr aH dieta i^aa .no saab gneat austekei Sbe 
merefy aoaarted in llie ^nsesoriptioa mmary fmt 
ffiagDana! .fieaae to ber Bnmory: ahe iraa a 
haitliag laoiaan ; and wiU be lonob jMuedatlba 
S&adaj rSahooI, iriwve sbe fat evevy^lass into coo- 
Aisiaa. Sbe baa baqaeatbed^Hio Mias Gagga i»- 
Samm ma— «tba sam of ^tawnty. gnaeat to Ham kvt 
fiMPoaaite cbairity:; -and a Afitbor ■urn of two gai- 
noas, aanaally, to tbat;girl y/Ao riiatt pass the beat 
eBaaunatioa^at CSfaniiteMM — ^to be espaaded in ap- 
ptapriate olotbing. Tbe snoaeMfol oaadidate to be 
aalled «' tbe Kiek Bcbalar." 
. Smndatfit Bee. 4u^^Afb&rM saaeie fitaf lihwiiw, 
once more able to get to ebarcb— -^mmo more par- 



mttod to j^B in fuiUii^ p«igRBr p4 j^ tO^ I 

CSbwroh 4)i JEngtood ! j[ emit in tiie iden, Ibajt 
the fiame prajnois md ]^«uf6«r-«u dii0 uaam wooii 
•t-«9e x>fferad, «ot ]«^probablir> at the md^ lipiv* 
ivitb ihe imie /ai% )by ififk ^aumd toogivc^ 4o 
^ fMoe God w4 Satber ^f ^. And vljiat • 
^m .^ «(Kay€ipr 91 op];^ ! Ja ^me tfS ii^ a^pisft- 
ti^s it qp«taiio0« rtba4i^t diusici{d^ poised ont^ 
poffcowjB of itbeir.ljuaAiits to Qqd. Its ,biief bfit 
f!am{Mr^ibf»o4ye #jacu\atipii9 have .tve^bled xpp tkup 
fip9 of imipy tft dgwf m^' rad ;^io .woi^d ];iQt 
391^ to join io :thoe0 ipsalw ^d Jijoxinf .niudi iap>^ 
earth roTivod i^ie hpp^s^aod lafiri^^^d Aepiirty gf 
those intrepid spirits whose eyes are now fi|^ 
i;q[Hm the .?j«|ible ^Ipiy of vQpd ifwd tf^ X^Kpb! 
Alb, ^ead i^doed .wait ^jl^e jto the Qo^.^scif^ 
tioii9 ndhicb ^^ja^alSec^t the mind, whpfip .d^^otMW 
is s^.anisQ^t^ by ihe idea that fjkw- .voices aj^e 
in ^noiMt w^ imrs wb(G«i ^y mg the song of 
Ike ^«de«andd. 

d2 
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Sunday Evening, Dec. 11. — I haye preached 
my last sennon ; my career of duty is closed ; and 
I am about to quit my little, quiet, miited parish 
fbr ever. Let me analyse my feeling^. I find them 
to be a mixture of anxiety and regret. Have I 
done my duty to the very best of my ability ? Have 
I prayed to be directed and supported from above ? 
Can I look back upon this scene of my labours with 
tranquil composure, and forward to the great day 
of account with humble hope? This has been 
my first parish; and though the discharge of 
my duties has been accompanied by errors and 
imperfections — > omissions and neglect — what 
would be my feelings were I sure it would be my 
last? 

Eighteen months ago and I— —There is some<- 
thing awfully impressive in the rapid and perpetual 
flow of time. To eternity the stream is ever tend- 
ing as a river to the ocean. Individuals — ^families 
— ^nations-^float for an instant upon its surface ; and 
are speedily borne away to that absorbing gulf 
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whose dimensions no eye can measnre, and over 
whose misty surface no wreck is seen. 

Ehea ! fogaoes, Potthame,' PofUramt, 
LtbrntoT umi : 

Ahy Horace ! fascinating is thy style and flowing 
are thy numbers, bat— there is no ^' iBheu" for the 
Christian ! 
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" A man may render himself ridionlont witk little or no ditBooltj." 

Brmdey Sheridm, 
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SERMONIZING. 



I RBMBMBBR when I was a boy— drawling 
over the first Eclogne with my stiff and solemn 
tutor — seeing a yonng clergyman to whom I was 
tnuch attached, rush into the room, exclaiming, 
with a face of horror, ** I have jnst been made 
Sheriff's Chaplain— the Judges enter the town 
to-morrow — on the following morning I have to 
preach before them an assize sermon — and I am 
allowed for preparation — eight and forty hours 1 
Gracious heavens, I conld as soon write a birth- 
day ode ! My dear Dr. Dry bones take compassion 
upon a poor miserable mortal. Tell me where I 
can beg, borrow, or steal a sermon, for oike I must 
have, be the consequence what it may." Now 

D 3 
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this very young man had taken a high mathemati- 
cal honour at his university ; was allowed to be a 
profound reasoner, and in no slight degree con- 
versant with ^Melat ^iMidb i tiii I oMild not for 
my life conceive how a clergyman, with such ad- 
vantages, should complain of being unable to com- 
pose, within a given interval, a sermon fit for any 
judge or jury. 

Time aifd irelettidn, how^ei^ hate MMteriAlly 
flNmM iMf offiHoa. It ta Mt sikdi an BUsy t&sk to 
WYtte M ififfaakx to l U WflBceplfepable in pekit of 
AoMba^ iftyle^ Md tf^nfMt wto batisfy m iouiid 
aSfy ttwduj Uf tke inJpoHanM and soiodmQf of 
tb» tfulgect If K^ Ydtoct Am dieto disiy be lliojto 
b^fOM US) wbMB a iMg flM dMliry waMtefiqg in 
Ae paths of g«k has mate ftlnaigfto m Hie IwttM 
6f God-*-fl(e iHMrtitie and *«ie firafligale ; Aoiie 
wito taay be wofshippin|: tiieir Bisker for tise last 
tiitte-«-tiie aged und thb i&eased; AoM nflm weM» 
defer in his comrts befbte^-^hb diriit aad the fh^e^^ 
thadBer; feow inxid^aB sbat iv« be that our every 
effe/t may br^i^e tins veiy spirit of 
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'-^'mMj tonck the necessi^f of m Savio » mm y 
imeHL "mi the pvivileges of a JbeKcnwr. 

Yet it is hot always -Ae maaa Mfkio km teoeired 
tlie moBt finished e4tioatieii, or who is Uesaed .with 
the finest pftt1s» dmt makes the nosi meM petiA 
priest* I well MmeHilier ^ tvoftc^ ettrate who' 
htti been a fnasB^mm, «A Oxford, teoidd write tat 
dMMt elegant oopy of LMiii Torses, had att aaqaes^ 
IkMiable taste for p e o<ty » and wns fatted for his 
ctessmi style; whose aeraiom to a most ignonnft/ 
and certandy arnaaed, oongregatimi we» Jlttfe 
Aert of bUtfJk wnet 

ift a parish horderkig en iBine the oumtehap' 
petted i» he a^mad cf aa aoftiqiEmaii tam, a fneod' 
and piot6g6 •of Sir Bsehard €oit Heare^ and a 
aobstaait^oiitribator to Sylvamts XJtbm. He re- 
sobied 10 adventore iipoa on onb^atM track, and 
pleached seven sermons snoeessiyely tm vuietde! 
I iiave ao dotibt his exertions were well meant; 
for lie was a y^etn^ man of a most amiable dispo- 
sition, but the event was sadly memorable. Two 
of his ceagvegatioa, a very few days afterwards. 
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rushed mto fhe presenee of their Maker, with all 
tiiat fearful preeipitaocy, against which he had so 
energetically warned them. 

Sly immediate predecessor in the cnracy had 
been» what is termed, ** a deep preacher/' A lady, 
who was his constant auditor and warm admirer, 
alarmed me not a Utile on our first acquaintance, 
by the following extraordinary eulogium. She 
was in many respects a sensible well-inforttied 
woman; and her description of Mr. WUteloek by 
no means tended to lessen the uneasiness which I 

» 

felt on taking possession of the parish. " Ah, Sir, 
he was indeed a wonderful preacher, so surprisingly 
deep, so beautifally mysterious 1 It rejoiced my 
heart to hear him. Indeed, in his sermons it took 
you very considerable pains to follow him. In 
fact there were some which it was days and days 
before I could understand : and there was one 
discourse, I shall never forget it, which he preached 
upon the Trinity, which was really quite incompre- 
hensible." 

But there are two or three other classes, which 
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one oecanonally lights upon in this very droit 
world, which deserve to be put on record. They 
may be divided into the '* Skeletons/' the '' Pio- 
neers/' and the ** Wanderers/' and possess this 
common characteristic^ Aat they belong to a style 
find a school, which better taste and better feelii^ 
are hourly diminishiDg, and which wiU very ifoon 
eease to exist. 

To this first class belonged my dear old mathe- 
matical master, who, in my early days, spared no 
exertions to put Six Books of Enclid into htmos 
which were but ill fitted to receive them. He was 
sr simple-hearted, lenient, mild, old man, and died 
like a hero ! His mathematics cost him his Hfe. 
He had wandered out alone on the DawlishSands, 
and, pursuing a train of abstruse calculation, had 
proceeded beyond '' the Parson and Cterit:.'^ Lost 
in a mathematical reverie, he sat him down on a 
rock, unconscious that the tide would speedily 
surround it. Ocean, who perhaps owed him a 
grudge^ or thought he would furnish a delicate mor- 
sel for Amphitrite, resolved to surprise him. He sat 
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man* His Gbrary is remarkable for what itlwanis. 
On my first visit to the parsonage I was in ihe 
habit of continually referring to the volumes in his 
study ; but take down what author I would from 
his shelves, by no chance whatever could I find 
what I wanted: Maturin, Matthews, Gisbome, 
Benson, and Rennell — all were in a state of spo- 
liation. After hunting for an hour through five 
different divines with the same success, the spleen 
of the moment overcame me. " Either your book- 
seller is a thorough knave, or you are most un- 
fortunate in your purchases. Be that as it may- 
you have not one perfect volume of divinity in your 
possession. Look here, my dear Sir: three of 
Matthews's best sermons are gone ; Maturings hap- 
piest efforts — * Reasons for Preferring the Com- 
munion of the Church of England,' and 'The 
Prodigal Son' — are wanting; poor Gisbome is 
actually a skeleton ; . Benson is almost in the 
same plight; of Dehon, thirty pages are mis- 
sing; and this posthumous volume of Rennell, 
only just published, is actually without the third, 
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niirdi, mi eleventh disooiirses. It is really past 
bearing. Do let me take them back with me to 
Sxeter/and deal with your iniquitous bibliopolist 
as he deserves.'' 

''Hem. Why? What! Eh? Becahner. Gil- 
bert Dyer is not to blamel The fact is, my dear 
£., in a parish like mine, I have no leisure for 
composition. I am constantly pressed for time ; 
and — and — and in reading writing my sight begins 
to fail me. I am, therefore^ in the habit of-— of — 
of selecting from some favourite author a sermon 
which I think will suit my congregation, and of 
taking it with me in my black book into the pulpit. 
If s the easiest thing in the world. To cut it out 
of the volume with my penknife is an affair of five 
minutes; and a parenthesis or two in pencil as 
speedily curtails it to the patience of my congre- 
gation.'' 

I stood aghast : and was unable to suppress my 
amazement at the novelty of the confession, or the 
boldness of th6 experiment. '' Ah, you are a m^re 
novice ! You are young" — he was about to add 
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fboUsh^ b«t softened it inte*^" atid ifiexpeirieaced. 
Look faeie. What citi b« ttioi« simple? I «al off 
tk6 nwtttog tife^ so; oMp eloM tto mffgin, A«t»; 
place it between the leaves of a manilMri{^ sermoR'; 
—•and who will pretettd to detect Hm dMBfreivfe ? 
With oomtndii prudence^ i will defy the glances 
of the most iaqmsicive old Maid, or dio scmtiny of 
the most prcge<sthig CMioty. Spare nte HM loot? 
of Thrtilons iadigoalnMi ; it is quite oaaeeessar;. 
Ten years hettsce yon will do the mme* Nay; 
now don't he ttB^ry* I know all yon are ahont to 
say ; and it^ is irery pretty, and indaqpettdenW aiid 
aident, and enthasiastio 11019 ; bat when you hove 
been thirty years in the chnrcb^ yon wSI he tinad of 
drawing upon your own brains, aftd be glad to vraii 
yontsdf of (hose of other people.'' 

'' And pcinler's ink M wBlir 

'' Yes ; printer^s ink as well. It is an exoeliOBt 
snbstitnte for aianoieript, when your hand shakes 
with age^ and year eyes are mme with readings" 

The Unid and last clan is the "^ WwdescM*" 
Their priiwi|rfe seetts to be that of exchange r 
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at AistoB, f^nBtoCandCto D. Itmr, a 
terj f&m months rinoe^ m poor, onhappy M^ of 
80ntt0ii»--*tliey reaHy deserred better ttetttmetit, 
for both in stjto aad mattet they were admfarable 
-^wfaieh had been feting all over the eoantry. 
They appeared to have been iaceMandy apon tfieir 
travel* for tte laat aeven yeat«. They weire shoini 

• 

to me as a cariosity ; and from the varions dates 
and memoranda whaefa they contained, I thought 
diem fwly enjtifled to the appellation. Take a 
saihple* 

''Ptoadied at Onndle, Northamptonshire;'' 
'* at nfimeembe, Devtmshire/' The series then it 
f^ypears iveat abroad: **Tt^2uth6A at the Am-^ 
bassador^ii Chapel at Fknreneei" Here there wab 
a minute made of the ailenthm of Lord and Lad^ 
Bmghersh. They next visited Socrtland : ''Preach- 
ed at mtervab at the l^iiscopal Chapel, Glasgow, 
during the conSnement from tfte gmit of my very 
worthy friend the Rev. Mr. Bondedge.'' This ^as 
written in a stiff, precise, oM-frahiofted hand^ by, 
I cenM fkncy, some venetiEibie and friendly eo- 
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clesiasticy who was very particular, and loved 
details. Another continental trip; — the next 
memorandum/ flourished o£f in a fine free hand, 
ran thus :/^ Preached at Stutgard." Where I 
met with them I cannot divulge. It may be suffi- 
cient to say, that they were delivering with great 
effect, and were making the impression they de- 
served. 

But alas ! they were not exempt from the com- 
mon lot of mortality. Excellent as they were, the 
ravages of age and decay were but too visible. The 
hospitable old veteran to whom they belonged— ;/or 
the time being — ^told me, with an expression of the 
deepest concern, ^'I have been egregiously duped. 
Eleven out of the three dozen are past work ,*-— 
they are literally preached out — quite worn down. 
It's very provoking, for they are the very best in 
the set. But I dare not use them ; for I fear they 
would come in pieces as I turned them over in 
the pulpit.^' 

My three classes are so general that they will 
admit of some subdivisions. It was ii saying of 
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Miss Smithy sister to the present Marchioness of 
Northampton — ^kind, good, charitable, eccentric 
creature; devoted to the arts, and eyer on the 
the ramble ; the last thing I heard of her was that 
she was gone to join the Greeks; — it was her 
decided opinion, that " a clergyman's stock of 
sermons had no need to be large. The body/' 
she observed, ** of five hundred sermons might be 
the very identical ; and as sermons are attended 
to and remembered now-a-days, who would dis- 
cover it ? All you have to do, is to fit on, cleverly, 
a new head^piece and crupper, a fresh text and 
conclusion. The middle, though she months old, 
will do as well as even There is only one rock on 
which you can make shipwreck ; — ^be sure that you 
have no whitb bear." 

There appears to me to be both truth and ori- 
ginalty in the remark. I am sure I have met with 
sermons, in endless variety, both in the church 
and closet, in which there was nothing like a 
'' white bear"-— nothing like one striking idea or 
impressive reflection ;—and I am mistaken if the 
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vajori^ of my rei^QRi ommU oail to aund msny 
dUeourses, amooAl^ written Mid plsaipiigly de* 
U'Rered^ wjbose ir^njiaMnta* stjfle^ diction^ mabjeet, 
wd 9ppikMtioD left as moA knftesmn Miind 
tbapoEi m lifter jBfiilt iOb isand^ or tba 43piin« of a 
'^p thrwigh tba oqqmi. 

Que Vf^, . too, QQcaeioaaIfy wpou deiggauMi 
who .are n^iy^r iatUfied inlh lOlotiuDg dieir idMui in 
a fAwu (Overy-<day dsass; Hmj wut always appear 
in holiday garb. Now af all unhappy attenpts 
an ^jtafostpnate flimile is the wont. A. feUow la- 
bourer of ^niiie, wibo was never easy bat when 
Indalfflng in figaiature langaag^, seceived a very 
l^raoliaal oare: while aerting :the <diaroh of a vary 
letked and hoaiely parish, he iutrodaoed the ob- 
servation, ^' he that wishes to raad las Bible with 
pii^t)muet ireadit on Jhis iknaesu'' The sentiment, 
thapgb .nat ^avffioieaitly definite, was well maast ; 
m4t was cKi^pfiessive of that hiunilit)r of heart, that 
fpl^vassif^p 0{^mtf wjiioh)Shoiikl charaoteriae .the 
Qhiistian .enqiiirer .while ei^;aged upon the Word 
of his 'God. Very soon afterwards, I give the 
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storj frioa kis oim lip0» op goisf bis nQage torn 
ha foiuul few itefswfid M •Igects ia sadk a ]•. 
dicsFOiia and hel^fefs pmlkm, from tibe literal 
HMum^r in which they hftd mideniteod and pma* 
tiled hi» uQUQotiw* M <wied hia;» for life, «f 
daalwg in tcqies and figoBet* when addiwiing a 

Nor.AMlpass o«era<siaM0f gttmioflyriaBiwho 
bane a sQotedattaoiuiiQiit to woids.of tbamott jm* 
nHaro&l l^gth« IhfiMceheardbefofeDowframtfie 
pulpily aawe muh mebuoholy oomUaatiQatas ithese 
?^*' A ii^tprogeaeon^ mixtiHPe txf aFarice and ma* 
hitiim"*^'' the fields of fladQaatity''-*-*' hours .of ab- 
erration and days of mental abstrfi0tioai''**—'^lhat 
oiaaifi^enl; ahiqaity $o tiharaatmsiae of the Deity" 
-*^-«std it is hot faiff J shonld meniien .a lessMi whith 
was.gi«ireft lUi this head .to myidf and by whieh I 
tmst I Jhave fvofited in. after Ufa. 

I bad ia my seeond aemoa whioh vas pceaehed 
in a simple quiet country Tillage, used the teon 
*' philosophic Christians." How it had got there, 
I have ne?er till this laoment faeea able to ascer- 
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tain; but there it was. I had finished my duty, 
and was quietly retorning home through the fields, 
when I heard voices high in dispute very near me. 
A hedge separated me from the speakers on one 
side : a strettn cut off my retreat on the other. In 
.this state of ** durance vile/' I endeavoured by 
coughs and other signals to convince them they had 
an auditor. In vain: they were too busily en- 
gaged to attend to any thing but themselves. My- 
self and my sermon it appears were under review. 

** I don't like the text — too short; besides^ I 
never heard itbefore-^-«nd I don't think it's in the 
Bible. I love a nice, long, hard text, seven*- 
eight — nine— ten verses." 

*' Well— well-^but what d'ye think of the ser- 
mon ?"— '' Why I made it all out pretty fairly, except 
what he said about * Phihsaphy Christians.'" 
^' Phi-lo-so-phic Christians, you mean," said the 
other, in a tone of well-bred surprise. I was sure 
from its shrill, sharp pitph, that it came from the 
oracle of the village. 

'' Well, then, Philosophie Christians," replied 
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the resorreetioD of nature ; O ! how can we, for 
one moment, doabt the truth of our own ?" 

Monday f Sept. 25. — I have been diverted this 
morning almost against my will. A poor woman 
came to me from Trowbridge to request my inter- 
ference with the Secretary of a Benefit Club to 
which h«r husband belonged, and from which, 
though disabled by disease, he could obtain no 
relief. After some preliminary conversation, I 
observed, ^* Yon are very fortunate at Trowbridge^ 
in having for your Minister so celebrated and so 
gifted an individual as Mt. Crabbe." *' If s in 
what tiiat I'm fortunate?" asked she, with her 
sharp, blue, interrogatory nose. '^ In the ministry 
of a man so justly famed as Mr. Crabbe." ** Ah ! 
Mr. Crabbe ! You've heard of him, I dare say ; 
he^B a great Pote, Perhaps you've read his books 
of verses? I never did; I haven't time. They 
say lie's made a mint of money by his Potery. I'm 
iore if s more than he'll ever make by his sermons. 
Thejr are so very d— Hf^— y :" and she pursed up her 
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a^iMit'VerioiiB^and lasluig impreBBiODy atthongh '€i 
sentence here and <hereiBay'haiTe''beeniiidiBfin6tiy 
understood, and* the preeiso meaimg of a quototim 
samewhat mkoonceived. It4s mdispntable on<the 
otiier hand l£at long, flowing sentences, irfai<di*the 
poorer classes cannot easily feHow — etaboiale alkh 
sions -wfaidi (key cannot easily catch-— and leaimeS 
co mpari sons with which they are not famSiaiH- 
however elegant and appropriate in a discourse ad>- 
dressed to an axmdemio andience, are sadly out of 
j^lace in a general pntpit. 

The preaching, I mmt confess, which I admife, 
is preaching to the heart; that which alarms 'the 
conscience— comes home to Ihe feelhigs— -aroases 
flie onderstanding*— excites enquiry. I have long 

been persuaded tiiat there is nothing which more 
frequently cramps the energies of the young cler- 
gyman, flian the dread of being called ** Eyange- 
lical.'' It is a vampire which hovers over the youth- 
fid aspirant after extensive usefulness, and too 
often effects the ruin of all that is excellent in 
tl|ought and energetic in practice. Now if being 
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«* JbrangeUcAi'' means being CSalyioiatio— if it is 
fljnonittoos mth Jiolding tiyd naarow* Ugotted oceed 
of eleation^ juid psaaehing doatmou vbicfa are fatal 
toimoralitjft-p^if it,is being taiotadiwith'that unsorip* 
tunl leaven wldcb lenders man* a meve p<q»pet, 
and GbristiBnUajr/avAy stem of all others the beat cei^ 
oidated toenoQurage the confident hypoerite, and 
dijye modest virtue to despair: against snob a 
OGQedi-no one canproteatjnoreloudlyandsinoereljr 
than myaelf. But if: being evangelical is to proaoh 
with fervour and with eamestness-^to press the 
fijobjeet home to the hearts oi our hearers— to 
IfijiMJ alife that haraioniaes with the holy functioM 
we have assiiaed--*to visit, not by fits and starts^ 
but regularly and assiduously, the afflicted, the 
dying* and the diseased--rto make our own parish 
the sphere of our iisefaloess.and the. theatre of oar 
fame — and to exhibit some degree of self-denial 
tow^fds the vanities and amusements of a busy and 
a thougbtle^a world: — then I think it high time 
the appellation should be abandoned as a stigma of 
reproach. 

£ 3 
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But I quarrel with the term. I think it a most 
unjust and illiberal application of an epithet to a 
part of the Establishment, which may fairly be 
claimed by the whole. I believe, with the late la- 
mented and highly-gifted Rennell, that " the Church 
of England is an Evangelical Church ; — here's a 
religion that dares to be understood ; that not only 
challenges, but rests upon inquiry. Her belief and 
her practice are truly evangelical. Whatever she 
hath done in word or deed, she hath done all in 
the name of the Lord Jesus."^ 

The fact is, a mighty change has been achieved, 
and is gradually achieving, in the Church of Eng- 
land. We are still, indeed, at times, accused by 
interested adversaries of sloth and negligence, of 
carelessness and indifference ; but the charge has 
been transferred from times that deserved it to 



* .See '^ A Sennoii preached in the Cathedral Chnroh of Salisbarf at 
aB OrdioatioD of the Lord Bishop of Salisbarj." It will be found in a 
Yolome alas ! o( potthaimoHs Sermons, pablished bj Rivingtons, 1826. 

The good die first : 



«< 



And thej whose hearts are drj as sammer's dnst 
Burn to the socket." 
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times that do not. The clergy of the present day 
feel that something more is required than merely 
pnlpit exertions ;— that the private labours of the 
parish priest are as essential as the. public minis- 
trations of the gifted orator. They have come to the 
wise conclusion, that their preaching, to be effec- 
tual, must accord with their profession ; and that 
it will little avail them to excite feelings of admira- , 
tion and surprise in their congregation from the 
pulpit, unless they can carry their hearts along 
with them when they leave it.* 

From these convictions, a spirit of energy and 
zeal, tempered with sound discretion, is now 



* Some of mjnadera maj probably haTe beard eitber at bia own H?- 
ing or in the Catbedral of W inohester, the Rer.JMr. Harruon, Vicar 
of Fareham. Now Mr. Harrison is a preacher that the Charch maj be 
prond of. He preaches — as every clergyman ought to do— in earnest ; 
and his sermons possess these striking characteristics, that they uni- 
formly present clear and soriptnral views of Christianity— >weli digested 
—and well delivered. Bat to see him jamp op in the pulpit the mo- 
ment be has conoladed the blessing — floarish a little white bandker- 
ebief— bow and smile to " the chosen few" — ^and wave bis little flag to 
all parts of the compass — aronses a feeling which should ever be ba- 
nished from a place of worship. It is not only droll, bat absolutely 
diverting. 
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nq[dd)y spreadilig tibroii|fh the EstabHsiwiMt. JkmA 
if this spirit, m eongenial i» GfariBtianity Hnd .06 
eharaeteristio of tihe Gkfspely be bid enoouri^ped 
and cherished/ k imy peihaps be ftar «• to ^Te 
ta our saooesBon, that diment ha» tetuckni its 
Bewth. 

Happy aie they who ean offer the first fruits of 
their youth and their talents on the akai^ of tbek 
God. For ny own part, I can ooaoeive lt9 ofioe 
more noUe fliaa that of a ClHristiaa Minister. The 
triumphs of succesirfid legtslatioti mkj adottt tlai 
stalesmaa — the laurels of conquest may wrottthe 
proudly aroand the brow of the notor*— but the 
Christian Minister may boast of acquisitions more 
important than the one and more permanent than 
the other. Re may be buried in an obscure and 
impoTerished parish— his circle may be narrow-^ 
his enjoyments few— 4us relaxations sparing — ^but 
his name will be precious to those whom he has 
comforted in affliction, soothed in sij^ering, and 
cheered in death. Nor is this all. His memory 
will ever be afifectionately cherished by those who 
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reverence in him the instrument of their eternal 
salvation. 

At that awful moment when he is called to bid 
a final adieu to the world and look into eternity—- 
when the hopes, fears, and agitations which snb- 
lunaiy objects shall have occasioned will subside 
like a feverish dream or a vision of the night — ^the 
conviction of having endeavoured to enlarge the 
kingdom of the Redeemer and augment the num- 
ber of the saved, will be a cordial that nothing 
human can supply or destroy. 

It will be his to view with a contented smile the 
shifting panorama of this world's enjoyments ; and 
to anticipate the glories of those heavenly regions, 
** where they that be wise shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament ; and they that have turned 
many to righteousness as the stars for ever and 
ever," 
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No — ^no — the day of the Charch of England is 
not OYor. Her sun may be shrouded, bnt cannot 
be set, irhen Mr. Benson is understood and ap* 
preckted. His reception in London, his buoyant 
popuUtrity, and the crowded appearance of hss 
church, are deliglitfnl to all who are interested in 
the success of ardent but rational piety* The 
triuinph, too, of such a man as Benson, in UnB age 
of over-exeitemeot, and under the circumstances 
which preceded his takbg possession of a London 
pulpit, is as extraorditiary as it is exhiliratiog. He 
was instituted to the rectory of St Giles's, during 
the senith of Mr. Ir?ing's popularity ; and aotually 
contrived to succeed to it, althoughhe could lay do 
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I RBMBMBBR when I WBS B boj— < 

oyer the first Eclogue with my stiff and solemn 
tutor — seeing a yoong clergyman to whom I was 
much attached, rash into the room» exclaimingi 
with a face of horror, ** I have jnst been made 
Sheriff's Chaplain— ^the Judges enter the town 
to-morrow — on the foUowiiig morning I have to 
preach before them an assize sermon — and I am 
allowed for preparation — eight and forty hours 1 
Gracious heavens, I could as soon write a birth- 
day ode ! My dear Dr. Drybones take compassion 
upon a poor miserable mortal. Tell me where I 
can beg, borrow, or steal a sermon, for one I must 
have, be the consequence what it may.'' Now 

D 3 
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was from what I read ! I do not mean in doctrine, 
with which, at present, I have no concern, but in 
manner;— how different from the calmness, the 
sobriety, the good sense, and, I may add, the 
strength and anthority of our Lord's discourses."* 
There is another circumstance, connected with 
Mr. Benson's elevation, far too gratifying and too 
memorable to be slightly noticed. It is a charge 
frequently made, and very readily repeated, that 
in the church every thing yields to interest ; but 
in what profession are powerful connexions and 
family influence not available? Examine the orna- 
ments of the bar ; search the army — the navy ; and 
see what a pointed introduction to a judge — a for- 
tunate connexion with a general— or family claims 
upon a Lord of the Admiralty have been known 
to achieve. Then turn to the Establishment and 
state, candidly and fairly, how large a proportion 
of our bishops, our deans, and our dignitaries, owe 
their advancement to a union of cultivated talents, 

• Paley. 
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weU*d]f^ted indintry^ a&d uumpeaoliable ck»r 

< 
Among these very numerous iostanoes^ the sob- 

jeet of the present paper may be ineloded. He 

is the son of a mcwt respectable solicitor at Cocker- 

ttouth; was sent, at an early period of life» to 

Cambridge, and entered at Trinity Collie* At 

tUs alkagnificetit college he graduated in 1800, bat 

took no honour • It is singular, that neither Benson 

nor Clarke arrived at any thing beyond mediocrity,* 

iki the stated studies of the University, They both 

appear to have been admired and esteemed ;«— the 

one for his social qualities and rare conversatiDnal 

powers — the other for his moral excellence and 

private wtMrth; but neither seem to have given 

any promise of their future fame. We search 

ill vaia for Benson's name as a priaeman, 

even on his own peculiar and favourite subject; 



* Tb6 oaoie of the latter eppeara in the list of honours for 1790, as 
third Junior Ojpftme— a degree which merely afforded his fneods the 
colour of a pretext for supporting bis election to a fellowship. 
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y0l it wi^ifld he dlfltottlt to HftttD t^d illdif idttAb 
Ii4l0 iMffe tefioetud glMI0ff Ottedtit Oti l^dir Uiit- 
if^Miji Dft. Ctek«^i dldlli to g8tihi0«^eilitii» df 
tte UgbDM ml^rf of the fiMst ffitukrii kfaidi «ud 
consecrated to the noblest purposes — who ii ffte*- 
I^MNl 10 dMy? Hli ^ef g:y Md (e^tSrpiiae As a 

t i wtilflf -Mi MMtmcy ahd Ifldastty dn itt author 
mM0^m oftly «<ufHiis«d hy hui ahHity m a pto- 
AMotv Aa a lMltuw> whefre ^h^ w« ind hte 
mfiall To is tfa« ^prieidus ait^ntidii of the 
3f«iithftil student^^ti^ clothe his silfeject in the 
alwt p^iptcaoas langaage> and adofn it with 
A» hapt>ieBt lUustrafioaB^td Miti ti^otn the teiilft 
IB a pebU^ to the prdofr df the Being of a God-<>- 
io dedwM firxMii tbd conskteralloii of a bed of sti'dfCa 
sme direct and striking te^i^mu>ny to the anthefl*^ 
ticlty of sdnpturo'^to surprise the mimd, engagtdd in 
IheiialleBtaitd driidSt ttuneralogieal details, into th» 
noblest aspimtions after God and goodness ; and 
this without the slig&lest «^peiMiiiee of affectation 
or effort, and while th« glow of gisniUis was iffH* 
diating one of the finest and most expressivis 
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countenances with which man was ever gifted ;-^ 
were traits in his character as a public instructor, 
which those who attended his lectures have often 
witnessed, though the; may not be able to^de- 
scribe. 

But to return to Mr. Benson. His chance for 
a fellowship at Trinity was altogether visionary. 
The absence of his name in the Tripos was a bar 
which it required the highest classical attainments 
to remove. There was one, however, ever on the 
watch to ornament and aggrandize his college, who 
had discrimination to perceivie, and with it, incli- 
nation and ability to foster, rising talent. In 1820, 
a bye fellowship was offered to Mr. Benson, by 
the Hon. and Rev. the Master of Magdalene, and 
accepted. In the course of the same year his 
appointment took place as Hulsean Lecturer ; but 
a very delicate state of health, which had harrassed 
him during his residence as an under-graduate, and 
palsied many an effort to attain mathematical emi- 
nence, obliged him, in 1821, to relax his pro- 
fessional exertions and absent himself from the 
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University. On this occasion the indulgence of a 
deputy was suggested by the electors; and Mr. 
Franks, of Trinity, now vicar of Huddersfield, was 
appointed. 

What Mr. Benson's feelings were at this painful 
period of his life, and the anticipations wl^ch he 
involuntarily entertained, that his connexion with 
the University was about to close for ever, may be 
gathered from the very beautiful and plaintive pas- 
sage which terminates his last lecture.* Happily 
these mournful forebodings were not to be rea- 
lized ; nor was Cambridge so prematurely to be 
deprived of her boast and ornament. In 1822 
Mr. Benson resumed, with amended health and 
increased success, the duties of his office, and 
towards the close of the year was surprised by the 
offer of the vicarage of Ledsham, from a gentleman 
to whom he was not in the most distant degree re- 



* It begins that : ' With my reasonings npon oTidence I haTe 
done. Yet, before I qait the sabject, perhaps never to resume it 
again, for God only knows what is written in the book of fate, I woald 
beseech 700 to bear with me for a moment, whilst I speak a few words 
more, and no longer to the understanding but to the heart." 

BenwHa Huhean Lectures for 1820. Page 312. 
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lated/ aad- eyBB> a tflraiii^r bat by neme. Ha aow 
roM^pied the aarahtoai datitfs (tf Hdseaa Lectmeii, 
But 1h9 pr^dsioiial exeiAioBS were ton too acie^t* 
able to the Universitj, and too attractite t6 tiie 
Mder^gvl^ates-^ t& be dift^afted wift ;. and ba Was 
again somkiated one of '^ the Select Prieaeh^ffa." 

The quiet and returement of Ledsbam be was 
BCit long permitted to eng^y. In 1824 the tahlabte 
feetory ef St Giles's-in-the-Fields beeame vacant 
by the deatfi of Dr. Bnnckner ; and fot this knper- 
tant station in the Metropolis, the King — at the 
pointed recommendation and request, it is said, of 
the Bishop of London — selected Mr. Benson. 

I have no hesitation in saying, however sel&h 
it may appear, that Mr. Benson's advancement 
was a serious, nay almost irreparable, loss to the 
University. Without wishing, or intending^ to 
convey any thing like an invidious reflection upon 
his successors, I may observe that for the duties 
of Hulsean Lecturer, Mr. B. was peenKariy, nay 
pre-eminentiy, qualified. The o£Qce itself is one 
of the utmost labour and responsibiHty. To preach 
twenty sermons, oumftiUy, before the University, 



Md UMIM^ ndt ilpUn yoilf oiMor fliW)tfiti& tfiibJMt^ but 
vfff^n ^ Sndendes of Climiiaiiity olr Peinte 6f 
Buppuled BeEefy— 4o submitt these fraitsy atf Aey 
Mfutft neoesBarify b^ of rerj burried exertioit t(p 
iie otdeal of the pies»,-Aetid tbb, with aft the 
Ui^i^rMght exp0etatsoM thnt will uAturally be 
excited hf die ofSee of tiie pteoDber aad the bed^ 
befeve wlioai they 1rei« deli^ered^^iB an nodeF- 
iMag firoift "i^hieh » maiv^ eonseions eveiir of mn 
jiierior |ioweTS» Woald shrink with ^maj.^ Net 



^ Upoo this head Mr. Benson himself remarks, " there are limits to 
ike multiplied forms of infidelity, and it would be too maob tb assert, 
or expeety that ewery year shoold prodnee something so new or dan- 
geroas, as to justify so large an annual publication upon the same 
«D]p(cs. Hit Attetitioli of th« pubtte Avtit, th^refoM, oetoeMatily 
beoomo wearied by such a constant repetition, if the prorision be 
complied with, and the energy of the writers themselves languish 
llKlvf Ao o&tire' bepeteftsnesA of being aMe to gire additional interest 
to what has been so often and so forcibly urged before. There is 
tti6th6y iniAOtay^nieAtsd which may likewiild someti^^s tftf«&d fhU 
regulation. — ^The liectoresbip is permitted to be held, at the option 
of the trustees, for five or six years in succession by the same indi- 
fMiai. Should tlMI eVor b« fht easts^ and shbiddthiBrpi^aebel' be 
compelled to annual publication, he might thus be forced to give to 
fhe world the disjointed poiftions of a system, whose value and 
Tilidity depended prinoipaUy upon beiAg considered in connexion aa 
A whole.'* 

jBm&M* tti(sHirb9fifr Mfia, |i|»« 4», 4t. 
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is it easy to adapt a subject— if not exhausted, at 
least very largely discussed and considerably en- 
trenched upon — to the tastes, and habits, and 
sentiments of a large and various assemblage of 
under-graduates. One man may preach to my 
understanding, but may never once reach my heart. 
Another, by flowery language, or powerful decla- 
mation, may make a transient, and, for the time, 
sensible impression on my heart, without effecting 
the slightest lodgement on my understanding. A 
third may, hy very vivid description, equally in- 
conelusfye ^d unscriptural. startle and affect my 
passions, while my understanding refuses to pro- , 
ceed a single step of the way along with him. Or 
the manner of a fourth may be so dictatorial and 
severe — his sentiments so replete with austerity 
and decision — that my self-love may withhold the 
credit which his learning and research deserve. 

With Benson these objections are idle. He 
convinced the understanding, but — he touched the 
heart. He swayed, by his arguments, the judg- 
ment; and he alarmed, by his inferences, the con- 
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science. He pleaded most powerfully to the 
reason ; but he engaged your sympathy, and led 
captive your affectiotts. And as to his manner — 
how simple — how humble — how devout — how ut- 
terly devoid of pretension, yet how invariably im- 
pressive — ^let those who have heard him determine. 
Encircled by all the insignia of the AKaSefua, 
and supported by that air of imposing solemnity 
which the University church breathes around the 
preacher — at St. Giles's surrounded by all the 
flutter and fashion of a metropolitan audience — at 
the Foundling where every eye was fixed upon 
the orator, and every ear was drinking in those 
gently-persuasive accents with which he pleaded 
the cause of charity-sunder all these circumstances 
I have listened to Mr. Benson ; but never, I am 
free to confess, with such feelings of unmingled 
pleasure, or with a more grateful testimony to his 
powers, than in the small, still, quiet chapel of 
Magdalene College. It was my privilege — for such 
I deem it — to have heard him, on two distinct 
occasions, address the under-graduates of that 
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smeif^ ffmmm to ijip ^dl^uiistr^oii of tb^ 
i)IH)pr£iBWt; ^ evw at tbi^ movant of tiiiiQ> 
wh^ loilg ]ie%0S bai^ ifiteiBv^^, J qw lin^p tp 
tlip im^ic of bi^ 9Qicef<«cm r eynQmbor sim^ of 

thc^e 9m^m^ni» sq ffn^j^bt with bimilU|ir «fA 
dQviQtio9 aii4 piel^r^ in i^h^i ovr piifoileges aiid 
<Wr duties ife?e Bmi^.d Hpftn-ftf— an^^pw tifice 
t/^'^0fit with tai9PA# t> VHH^ thmn W0 imtanofif 

w^ tbose ip fgmtfwe who, emd tbp tun]:^Qil3 agd 
t^mpt^cps of the worW, have rocwred tp ib» 
qb^ervAtiQPs wbicih followed t^iie te;^^, md ha«# 
been strjei^tb^od, a^ fjapported, and cpaifart«4l 
Jt U true tbat on eaeh.of the occasions tp wbiicb 
I b^?e rpf^ri^d tbe mw.w«^ the S9me. In vpice^ 
ill attitpde^iii iDaiiaer» ip look and ge&tijure, in all 
be was upcbaogejd- Tbough c^ed aleng on tt^ 
tvfi tide of ppptdarity-^tbomgh wealth aiid rmk 
apd fashion. sat aromdbMli in unbroken attention 
iv^tbeff^ was still die . same deep, sustained, siooefe 
devption-^the sanie dignified and elegant sinv 
pUoity — tbe same absence of every thing like pre- 
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teiiBioii---tlie same fliibdved bat pernMsiTe 
ness— -the same low, soft, sweet voiee witt whieli 
lie used to read monhig pnyen, at the early hov 
of eight, in &e CoHefe Chapel, to an auditofy of 
a doflen nnder-^i^radiiates. And yet— let thefraak- 
ness of the confession plead for its selfishness— J 
admired him the most when we ** had him to 

OURSELTES." 

In taking Hm nqnd sketoh of lir. Benson, his 
Toice must not be forgotten. It is one rf dw 
most attractive points about Um ; and, I am in- 
clined* to think, pecnliar to himsetf. I can hanHy 
define what it i$. I must describe it by what it is 
not. It is neither lond*-Hior dear-— nor strong-^ 
nor sonorous ; yon can hardly call it ioM ; it vn- 
dotibtedly is not treble ; it is singularly plaintive, 
toueliittg,'and persnasiye — ^very flexiUe— •▼eiy mu- 
sical. It conveys an idea of great delicacy of cw- 
stitation, but is in exquisite harmony with the 
matter and manner of the owner. 

To this peculiar combination of mental and- phy- 
sical powers — of the acquirements of mind with 
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the graces of manner—much of Mr. Benson's 
popularity among, and influence over, the under- 
graduates may be mainly ascribed. When he 
preached at St. Mary's you would find the grave 
and the gay, the studious and the idle, the mathe- 
matical and the sceptical, the serious and the dis- 
sipated — all listening to him with pleasure-— not a 
few with profit. 

" I go, regularly, to hear Benson," said a wild 
hare-brained friend of mine, ** because I know him 
to be irreproachable in private life ; and though I 
am but a sad fellow myself, I respect a man 
of Benson's character." '* O ! it's Benson to 
day, is it?" I once heard an accomplished but 
profligate student reply to another gownsman, 
** then I'll go. I never miss him if I can help it. 
That man's in earnest. No acting, no humbug ; he 
says what he means, and practices what he says." 

Here then is the grand secret. The character 
of the man appears to have almost as irresistible an 
influence as the reputation of the preacher ? The 
consbtency of the Christian then sheds a mild but 
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steady lastre upon the acquirements of the scholar ? 
I believe it. There is in Mr. Benson's preaching 
a powerful, but partially developed, charm. Ad- 
mirable as his Hulsean Lectures are, they are by 
no means unrivalled in the range of English 
divinity. His language, though beautiful, is not 
faultless. And his argument is not always 
original — sometimes defective— -here and there in- 
conclusive. 

Yet, after all, the void which Mr. Benson's pre- 
ferment has created is not very easily remedied. 
I say the void, because at the time I am writing,* 
the Hulsean Lectureship is again vacant ; and from 
the constant study, the ceaseless fatigue, and al- 
most overwhelming responsibility which it entails, 
few are anxious to undertake it. There is, how- 
ever, more than one scholar and a divine in ** this 
our body," who need not shrink from its duties. 
Could not Mr. Graham, of Christ College, who in 
so many points resembles his popular predecessor 
— or Mr. Rose, of Trinity, who has given us such a 

* Id the aatnmn of 1825. 
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delightfal speoimeQ of ability and zeal, be prevailed 
upon to grapple with its demands ? 

But I must draw to a close. It is gratifying to 
those who are concerned for the welfare of the es- 
tablishmenty and willing to weaken the hands of 
her adversaries, that, in an age when so much 
misconception prevails with respect to preferment — 
when so many calumnies are circulated in reference 
to its disposal — and so many bold assertions ha- 
zarded as to the omnipotence of in terestn-a man can 
be found who boasts no consanguinity to any lead- 
ing family, possesses no powerful connexions, no 
borough influence, who is indebted to no fortunate 
introduction, and lays claim to no noble descent, 
occupying a most conspicuous station in the metro- 
polis, and approaching, in all human probability, 
the highest honours of his profession :--»and that in 
attaining this height his allies have been public 
usefulness and private worth ; his supporters ra- 
tional zeal and studious perseverance ; his con- 
nexions undeviating firmness of principle united 
to a highly cultivated mind. I have done. 

JVbt;..30^ 1825. 
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■ " Love — ^we paint him aia obild,— 
When he thoold fit, a giant oo his clonds, 
. The great distorbing spirit of the world \** 

Crofy, 
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Unfeeling and unjost in no slight degree are 
the observations which not nnfireqnently escape 
the lips of the worldly, the heartless, and the dis- 
sipated, upon those unions in early life which are 
designated by the term — Love Matches. Now, 
no man in his senses would venture to defend 
" love at first sight ;" or to justify such prieposte- 
rous unions as that of a peer with a flower girl ; a 
baronet with a barmaid, or a Member of Parliament 
, with a mantua-maker. Such jokes have, however, 

been cracked in Worcestershire and Westmore- 
land before now, and* have been crowned with the 
happiest results. I merely content myself with 
joining in the cry of a hearty and hospitable old 
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friend of mine — '* a match of affection against the 
world.'' 

To be sure the advantages of a contrary conrse 
are many and lasting^ There is comfort in escap- 
ing the horrors of a jail by marrying age and infir- 
mity ; and then-*being nnable to look the woman 
in the face ever afterwards. There is consolation in 
being bribed to take disease and insanity to your 
bosom, and then having cause to say of matrimony 
during the rest of yomrlife, that ^4tstwodays of hap- 
piness were the first and the last/' There is transport 
in marrying a woman to whose person you are utterly 
indifferent, and for whose heart and understanding 
you have a thorough contempt— solely to i^ase 
your father and serve your party; to unite two 
most improvable estates and strengthen your poK* 
tical influence : all which are easily and cheaply 
attained by the mere sacrifice of your own eonfort 
and happineBs for life. These are a few of the 
heart-stirriog delights which so often attend ** a 
very prudent marriage*" 

There is notfaingp I truati bitter in these reflec* 
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tions. They are the fruits of an unexpected meet- 
ing with two old schoolfellows, senior in standing 
and superior in station to myself, and of a merry 
recurrence to scenes— and times — and persons — 
and adventures— in which we were all most deeply 
interested. There is something inexpressibly de* 
Hghtfnl in suck a meeting. *' It is like snatching 
the hour-glass of time, inverting it, and rolling 
back again the sands that had marked the lapse of 
years." Who is there that does not linger— fondly 
linger— around those scenes which wer« once the 
haunt of his boyhood ; and dwell with unabated af- 
fection upon those early friends who twined them- 
selves around his heart and mingled in all his en- 
joyments, at that spring time of life when mere 
existence was happiness— when hope was certainty 
— the world a Paradise ? 

They had both been guilty of — a love match. 
Having wealth — and rank — and influence them- 
selves, they had each married the object of their 
affections, who had neither! And what is more 
melancholy still, after a union of many years, they 
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have never had cause to regret it! Let me sketch 
the oatline and incidents of so preposterous ao 

occurrence. 

* * # * * 

The duties of the day discharged, and the casu- 
alties of to-morrow anticipated, the conductress of 
Cumberland House was blessing her stars for the 
prospect of an evening undisturbed by any profes- 
sional engagement, when the current of her ejacu- 
lations was unexpectedly deranged by a summons 
to the parlour. She found there a gentleman — 
young, but grave and dignified in appearance — 
accompanied by a still younger and certainly most 
lovely female. His age was apparently about 
thirty — hers might be guessed at seventeen. He 
stated himself to be. her guardian. Her education 
had been neglected. It was his wish, as well as 
that of the young lady herself, to whom he had the 
honour of standing in so responsible a relation, 
that it should now be completed. He was anxious 
that she should have the first masters ; and that 
every grace and every accomplishment which art 



J 
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could bestow, should be added to the gifts of na- 
ture. Expense was in no instance to be regarded. 
Her comfort — ^her improvement — ^her interests 
alone were to be consulted. 

The lady conductress smiled — showed her house 
— her grounds — ^ran over with inimitable compla- 
cency and singular glibness a long list of young no- 
bility who had entered and adorned the fashionable 
world on leaving her establishment — and concluded 
an elaborate, and all things considered, a very 
prettily turned harangue, by a modest and rather 
hesitating inquiry of "Whom have I the honour 
of addressing?" 

** That is foreign to the purpose. I can neither 
give you my name — my address— nor a reference 
of any kind. The name of this young lady^will 
probably be sufficient on the one hand ; and this 
note, by way of security, on the other.'' He laid 
down, as he spoke, a bank bill for a very consi- 
derable amount, and turned to the win- 
dow. 

Madame La Roche stood amazed. ** How very 

f3 
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extraofdinaiyl Here's mystery* O ! there's Some- 
thing wrong beyond a dotbt!" and die glanced 
fr<Rn one to the odier. Y^t, as her eye oangfat 
the noble and commanding figure of the stranger, 
-^scanned that oidm unruffled brow«— *and then 
reverted to Ae confiding and ingenuovs expres- 
sion of his yonthfiil companion, she felt ashamed 
of the supposition. 

*^ You hesitate! I have no vish of surprising 
you into an assent Deliberate an hour if yon 
please ; I will await yottr decHsion* My bankers, 
I omitted to state, ane Fry and Chapman; on 
whom your drafts will be punctually honoured;*' 
and he resumed his station at the window. 

The conductress paused — and hesitated— and 
for the first time in her life, was duwh I ** He*B 
monstrous young to be ' a Ouardian* — but he is 
certainly somebody: and she looks purity itself: yet 
to come alone*— to be accompanied by no female 
friend. I really don*t know what to say." She 
began — ''!" — she looked at the bank note which 
lay so temptingly upon the table — cast another 
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glance at the well-appointed equipage at the door 
— and concladed — " I shall be most happy to re- 
ceive Miss — Miss — ^the lady in question/' 

** I will not then return/' said she, speaking for 
the first time. ** Whatever I may require more 
than the carriage contaiiis can be forwarded to me 
to-morrow." There was a tone of melancholy in 
her voice which touched even the selfish heart of 
Madame La Roche. She fancied she could dis- 
cover a sob with difficulty suppressed. ^* You can 
probably receive Miss Hamilton to-night/' said the 
stranger i * ' To-night/' echoed Madame, evidently 
disconcerted at the promptitude which charac- 
teriased the measures of her new acquaintance.-— 
** To-night" — An expression of the most comic 
distiefis passed over her face— a shrug succeeded— 
then a smile — ** O, certainly/' " C5e n'est que le 
premier pas qui c6ute/' she murmured in an under 
tone, and carefully deposited the note in her reti« 
cule. 

The young lady was indefatigable. In the at- 
tainment of her object no labour iqipeared ^cces- 
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sive, no confinement irksome. The rays of early 
morning found her actively engaged in the pursuit 
of improvement : liie dews of evening found her 
wearied but still employed. She avoided society; 
— she courted solitude. Yet there were times 
when traces of tears appeared on her cheek, and a 
sigh, deep— deep — and unbroken, would steal 
from her bosom, and an expression of uncontrol- 
able anguish would chequer a countenance fair as 
the poet's dreanu 

The only indulgence which she allowed herself 
was the care of a little orphan of five years old, 
who had been sent over to the conductress from 
India by a dying mother. For this little way- 
ward, capricious, but engaging being, she would 
throw aside her favourite pursuit; enter into the 
whim of the moment; and caress; and romp, and 
play with her by the hour together. It seemed as 
if not only all the afiections of her nature had fas- 
tened upon her lively companion, but that some dear 
and secret association was connected with her:-— 
for on more than one occasion the youthful beauty 
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was discovered caressing her little plaything with 
all the affection of a mother, and mingling with her 
caresses — tears. 

All this was ** sadly perplexing" to Madame La 
Boche. There was no want of wealth, that was 
very clear— or of propriety, for her life was pxmtj 
itself — or of self respect, for she would awe the 
most presuming; — ^but there was ** a most unpar- 
donable want of information !^' The young lady 
herself was silent as the grave. Not a syllable 
could be extorted from her by inuendo, by enquiry, 
flattery, or surmise, as to her guardian or her- 
self; as to the past or the future. All she would 
speak of — all she would refer to— was the present. 
This air of impenetrable mystery — this " absence of 
all authentic intelligence" — this " dearth of infor- 
mation" — had cost Madame La Roche many a 
sleepless hour; had made her tremble many a 
night for ** the character of the establishment." 
If — she used to say to herself, till her brains were 
almost addled — there should be any thing im- 
proper? If any unexpected disclosure should 
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take place ? If all should not be ** quite correct ?" 
— I'm ruined! — utterly and irretrieyably ruined! 
—and her head grew dizzy at the bare idea of it. 

Her day of trial was not far distant. Whether 
from intense application or feelings which preyed 
upon themselyes, Ellen Hamilton became suddenly 
and alarmingly ill. The stranger's bankers were 
immediately apprized of the circumstance, and he 
himself was entreated to appear : but before he 
fimrived his ward was insensible. His agitation on 
learning the particulars bordered upon frenzy. 
The first medical practitioners which the metropolis 
could afibrd were ranged around her bed, but 
the disease bade defiance to their skill. Delirium 
came on ; and she raved in tones that would have 
melted the hardest heart for her husband and her 
child — implored them to come to her— entreated 
him not to banish her firom her boy — and assured 
him over and over again that she would be ail 
and every thing he could wish. 

Madame La Roche was half crazy. Her wof^ 
fears were confirmed. A moth^, and perhaps 
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not a wife, sheltered beneath her roof.--'** Oh, if 
I keep my senset it's more than I anticipate." 
Meanwhile tiie unoonscioos Ellen, after a long and 
severe conflict with disease, slowly rallied ; and as 
soon as she was pronounced out of danger, her 
goardiuy at Madame's urgent and reiterated re- 
quest, took his leave. 

The first object which poor Ellen recognized, on 
the retam of reason, was Madame La Roche 
musing by her side. ** I fear I have given yoo 
all much trouble ; and said many foolish things ? 
Tell me«— pray tell me — has — has any thing parti- 
cular-^that is — I mean — any thing very unaccount- 
able— -escaped meV* ** Ob» no, nothing at all* 
You have only raved incessantly for your husband 
and your child !" '* How odd. — Mere delirium, my 
dear Madame La Roche, mere delirium. My hus- 
band and my child ! Ha, ha, ha !" said she, with a 
faint laugh, ** how very strange!" ** It's aQ 
strange," exclaimed Madame La Roche, and 
marched from the apartment. 

It was about a fortnight after this conversation) 
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that the little orphan, to whom Ellen was so at- 
tached, begged and obtained leave to visit her 
** dear Mama.*' Half frantic with joy — ^for after 
all her caprice, and passion, and self-will, the little 
Indian had a most affectionate heart — she clung 
round the neck of her pallid friend ; laughed, and 
talked, and cried all in a breath ; kissed her again 
and again; and, in the warmth of her caresses, 
disengaged a locket, which fell with some violence 
on the floor. " Til get it; — ril get it. Let me 
have it; — let me have it ;" said the little wayward 
being, struggling with her governess ; and in the 
contest, the spring opened, and Madame beheld — 
a portrait of the stranger and a wedding ring! 

It is credibly affirmed that this paragon of 
Frenchwomen neither scolded, nor screamed, nor 
fainted. She looked at the ring and said " Thank 
God r' The next morning brought Ellen the 
following note : — 

** I wish for no disclosures from you. I ask for 
none. But I can bear it no longer. This mystery 
— this concealment — this air of indiscretion — this 
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perpetual doubh entendre — has all but worn me 
into my grave. I have sent for your guardian ; 
I suppose some dreadful disclosure awaits me. 
May 1 be able to sustain it ! 

•* C. L." 

On the receipt of this alarming document, Ellen 
— it pains me to relate — laughed long and loudly. 
** Poor Madame ! She need be afraid of no ' dread- 
ful disclosures!' A rich treat is in store for her. 
Her appetite for the romantic is about to be gra- 
tified. To be sure, her curiosity and impatience 
have somewhat accelerated matters ; — ^^but perhaps 
'tis as well." 

The stranger arrived, and Ellen saw him alone. 
Their conference was short, but apparently con- 
clusive ; for she entered the room leaning on 
her guardian's arm, in some little degree of agita- 
tion, though her face was radiant with smiles, and 
triumph beamed from her eye. ** Madame La 
Roche," the stranger began, '' you must not charge 
me with dissimulation, or accuse me of want of 
candour, if I have hitherto delayed putting you in 
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fiill po88esd«m of all the ciroQaMtances relative to 
my lovely Ellen." The governess started. Screwed 
up as she was for the worst , ** my lovely EUen" 
came upon her ears like a thunderclap. ''Till 
now it has been impossible. listen, and acqnit me. 
I met with this treasure in an obscure and humble 
cottage in the country ; I obtained her aflhctioiis, 
and she blessed me with her hand. True, it was 
an unequal match. For my paltry acres, she had 
innocence and beauty ; for my title, she had sin- 
cerity and worth ; instead of a long line of ancestry, 
she had a father who adored her — a brother who 
would have died for her ; and in lieu of fashion 
and influence, a heart overflowing with the noblest 
feelings of our nature, and a character untainted 
even by the mildew of slander. I doubted not 
that the dutiful and devoted daughter — the self- 
denying and affSectionate sbter— would become the 
attached and invaluable wife. Nor have I been 
deceived. But my Ellen was not long in dis- 
covering that an education, carried on at intervals, 
and at best incongruous and incomplete, i>nt ill 
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^uaUfiedJier for the station she now held in society » 
or for scenes and o<MiTersations in which she wonld 
be re^Joiredy as my wifei to bear her part She 
feared-^snch was the phantom that perpetnally 
parsued her — that she should disgrace my choice. 
She importuned me for a while to conceal my 
marriage^ and to allow her to complete her edn* 
cation. At her own request*'— mark me Madame 
La Iloche-'--at her own urgent and repeated re* 
quests I consented to the separation; and was 
silent on my happiness. Upon you little or no 
imposition has been practised. I declared myself 
her guarctian! Am I not; and for life? It now 
remains for me to thank yon for the manner in 
which you haye falfiUed our wishes, and to pre- 
sent to yOU—THB CoUNTSSaOF IRGHB8TBR." 
• * * • • 

Thus much, then, for the matrimonial history of 
one friend ; that of the other will run rather in a 
different meamire. 

It was the height of the season at Harrowgate. 
The Crown was overfiowing with real and imagi- 
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nary invalids; and tic-doloreox, paralysis/ and 
sciatica had to dispute their way, inch by inch, to 
the dining room, with youth, health, and impu- 
dence. Among the soi-disant sufferers, were a 
** &Irs. Deputy Quarter-Master Twaddle," and 
her niece, Emily DucarrelL The former was a 
woman who possessed neither genius nor accom- 
plishments — ^nor a taste for poetry, nor a turn for 
chemistry, nor an acquaintance with phrenology, 
conchology, geology^ or gastronomy — but simply 
good common sense ; — the latter was allowed, by 
every man who was '' at all a judge of beauty," to 
be an unusually pretty girl ; which ensured her the 
suffrages of at least three-fourths of the male 
creation. They arrived at the Grown late in the 
evening of an anniversary of some great national 
victory, when a very jovial gentlemen's party had 
been given in a private room. The labours of 
unpacking, and unpinning, and arranging, con- 
cluded — the house, the company, the accommo- 
dations fully discussed— -every cupboard and every 
closet examined, that she " might be satisfied all 
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was as it should be, and that there was nothing in 
the shape of concealments'*— Mrs. Twaddle dis- 
covered she was *' quite worn out with the jour- 
ney^** and wished her niece good night. The 
young lady had been some time in her own apart- 
menty when she recollected she had in her custody 
the late jJ^cu^^-^&^ter^B huge bunch of keys ; — 
aware of the unpardonable sin of continuing in 
wilful possession of so precious a deposit, she de- 
termined on crossing the gallery to her aunf s room, 
and restoring them to their lawful possessor. She 
. had executed her commission, and was quietly 
retracing her steps, when a most astounding chorus 
reached her from below; symptoms of obstrepe- 
' rous inirth appieared at no great distance ; and she 
• could distinguish a rush of very unsteady con- 
viyiidists up the staircase. Unwilling to encounter 
gentlemen, so awkwardly situated, she mended 
her pace; They were gaining on her — had reached 
the landings-had descried her! Overcome with 
terror, she hastily turned to the right— rushed into 
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her own Toom<^*^xtiiig^lied the oaDdle-^^aad 
threw herself on a chak 1 

What laoguage can depict her diatress, her 
agony^ and sofpzise^ at finding she had mistaken 
•her apartmentr-r-that ithe f oom die mas now in W9[s 
abeadj ienanted'^and &at her drunken punmers 
were dmoat aithe door. ^' I am kist >! I am lost V 
cri^ the Jiatf firantic giffl. ^' No; no;'' saidaAom 
manly Yoikie, *' not if you will permit me to advise 
yon.'' ''O! Where am I^-^here am !•; wliat 
will become of me?" ^Wiuit to my honour. 
Madam, and yon are safe. Do you hesitate? 
They are now at the door— t-anotfaer moment and ; 
-^et me beseech yoiu>-ilei me implore yon to con- 
fide in ;me/' He hastily concealed her in the 
ao¥erlet, and disg^ed her form in the best man- 
ner be was able; bat tiiere was brief time for 
preparation, for the next moment the door was 
thrown open, and a party of at least a doaen 
bacchanalians sniroiuided her I 

** LiUingstone, we're in for a row ; and we want 
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ymi to join vs." ** No, no, my dear feUows; not 
to m^U not to night. I'm tired-^imwell." *' The 
/r€sA air will do yoa good! Besides, we can!! do 
without yoQ.^ ^ Another aiglht— another nif^hC 
** We'll take no excuse. To mgki or never/' 
** WeUy then, to be plain with yon,/ iDtl7 fioliPOflic. 
I have particular reascms for my refnsal*" ^' WeH, 
then, to be plain with yon, yam 9hatt com£» We 
have ^ patticnlar " means of making yon. HoUoa, 
boys; pull off the clothes first; we'll dress him 
afterwards." An instant, and Emily's fame would 
have been blasted for ever. 

<' I'll come ! I'll come I let go the clothes. I'll 
come." '^^Hunrah! Hurrah!" ''But upon one 
condition ; that you all instantly leave the room." 
" No, no ; ' a bird in the hand'— you know the 
proverb; we wont stir a step tiB we have you 
along with us." '' I assure you I'll join you;-^ 
(let go the cover let>*-tbut I need Jiot teU you that 
I have a cerli^ nervous, peculiar, indescribable 
feeling; its very foolidi«*--(keep off the bed, will 
ye)*— very ridiculous I own ; but, in a word, I 
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cannot dress with another person in the room.'' 
^' Never heard a syllable of it till this instant!" 
" Nor I." " Nor I," " Well, believe it or not, 
it is the case ; but if you will all — all— go 
down stairs, and leave me to myself for ten 
minutes, I pledge my honour I wilt accompany 
you — (don't trouble yourself, Hardy, about the 
counterpane)— when you please, and where yon 
please." '^ Spoken like a man. Agreed I Agreed !" 
And in a moment the room was clear. 

" You are safe. Madam — Fly. Yet," added 
he, in the most respectful manner, '' receive my 
solemn assurances that I am in perfect ignorance 
of the lady whom I have ventured to advise ; and 
that so far from divulging the circumstances, they 
are already forgotten." 

Emily darted from the room, and though half 
wild with terror, was fortunate enough to gain her 
aunt's apartment. The night wore away amid 
grief which almost beggars description. She wept 
and refused to be comforted. In vain Mrs. Twad- 
dle pointed out the darkness which enveloped the 
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rencontre — ^tfae generous and gentlemanly conduct 
of the stranger — the manifest improbability, nay, 
almost impossibility, of his being able to recognise 
the intruder — ^his voluntary promise that he would 
never divulge the occurrence: — Emily replied only 
by passionate entreaties that her aunt ** would leave 
Harrowgate the next morning." ^' Andbysodoing, 
determine the identity at once. My dear departed 
Quarter- Master— 'and he was a man that knew the 
world — used to observe, that retreat under any 
circumstances was disgraceful ; but that a retreat 
from a baffled foe was ^whew !" " Then go- 
pray go to another house," " Why? What rea- 
son could I assign?" '' It matters not: I never 
can dine at the public table again. He will know 
me — I am sure he will know me. Dearest "aunti 
spare me ; pray spare me !" '^ Front your foe 
always, was the late Quarter-Master's maxim." 
" But the disgrace"—" Pshaw ! he cannot recog- 
nise you. Reflect for an instant upon the influx of 
company-— the crowd of faces. Besides, Emily, of 
course you never spoke!" "Oh yes; again and 

G 
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again.'' *' Tme : but not in your own natural tones. 
You addressed him in the accents of terror — ^tbose 
he will never hear again." ** Then, at least, let me 
dine in my own room for the next ten day»«^a week 
— only to morrow?" " Oh, cet1;akily, and by so 
doing, betray yonrself at once. Emily Dncarrel, 
listen to me. It was among the 4ast words of that 
dear departed saint, the late Quart — ^^ Poor Emily 
had fainted. '' Now if I alarm the honse," thud 
argi]|ed the magnanimous widow, ** I must assign 
some reason. I shall excite suspicion, say what I 
will : every body will have their own story : and 
poor Emily's reputation — whew ! — I'll not put it in 
their power, for I'll recover her myself. I only 
wish," said she, chafing the poor girl's hands with 
all her might, ** that the Quarter-Master was hero 
—for his own sake as well as mine." 

lillingstone was not a little perplexed on his 
part. Who could she be?' When did she come ? 
He looked around him at the dinner table, and 
saw some very lovely faces ; bat not one on which 
his fancy could dwell as that of his trembling 
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visitor* Was it the belle 7 No : far too bold and 
masculine. The flirt? No: much more feminine. 
The heiress ? Too old, and too confident. Yet, 
that voice— tiiat soft, low, sweet tone—he should 
know it among ten thousand. 

There was a youthful figure, enveloped in a 
shawl, in a corner, somewhat shaded by the bust 
of a portly old lady— could it be sheT She avoided 
him. Who knew them? No one* Who could 
introduce him ? The President. He applied, and 
succeeded. Those accents resemble hers! She 
trembles. Again! There cannot be two sudh 
voices I That deep, buniing, crimson blush — that 
averted face — ^that .quivering lip— that tearful eye 
— ^he could not be mistaken — ^it must be — it was — 

THE Wandbrbr I 

* • # # * 

Lady Irchester and Mrs. Wilberforce Lilling- 
stone are still alive. I saw the former, as hand- 
some as ever, though somewhat enbonpoint, at 
Brussels. The little boy, who was so perpetually 
invoked by his suffering mother, and whose men- 
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4ion had so nearly proved fatal to the senses of 
Madame La Roche, has become a fine, dashing 
young man, and is now on the point of marriage. 
Upon the latter^ time has laid a less lenient hand. 
Yet I fancied I could trace in her full, dark, ga- 
zelle eye^ that nervous timidity which discovered 
her to her lover ; ^nd her voice still retains all its 
witchery of tone. The lapse of years has not 
robbed it of a particle of its power;— has only 
rendered it more mellow and touching. They 
live in the country. Slander does not breathe 
their name. Envy dares not assail their virtues. 
And the happy, even tenour of their life, incontest- 
ably proves that though there may be some ** love 
matches" which are formed in a lower sphere, there 
are others which are ** made in Heaven." 
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"Tlieepioura 
IV ho gloeps In luxury's lap ; who wean bo robe, 
Bat firom the iilk worm's loom ; snffers no air 
To Gome beneath his nostrils, bnt the breath 
Of ineense, and the aromatio herbs 
That Indian princes pillow on ; eren he 
Maj lore the snbtle frowning^ messenger 
That oomes to dose his pleasore— loaded life." 



Croi^. 



" Te mlserisD, te sBmmnsB premnnt ; qui te beatnm, qni te florentem 
pntas ^ tn dies nootesqne orooiaris i te oonsoientin stimulant malefi- 
ciorom tnomm : te metas exanimant jndiciomm atqoe legnm ; qno- 
cnnqne nds p existi, nt far|e| slo toss tibi oooormnt iojorisBj qoas te 
respirare dob tioiuit,'^ 

Cietro» Parados 11. 
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For the ensuing narrative I am indebted to the 
kindness of a friend who was tutor and executor to 
the wayward young man whose guilt and wretched- 
ness it commemorates. Strange though the story 
may appear^ there are those in existence who 
KNOW it to be TRUE. Why then should I with- 
hold what the writer himself had destined for the 
world? There are none to be grieved at the dis- 
closures it contains,— -Moyston left behind him no 
near relations— he had but one friend. Let then 
this unconnected record of sorrow and sin appear, 
in his own words. At least it may serve to show 
that if in this chequered state of being, virtue and 
happiness are not synonimous terms, still misery is 
indissolubly allied to crime. 
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'' I am dying— I know it. Despite of all that 
medical skill can achieye— of every alleviation that 
art can snggest — and every check to disease that 
wealth can procnre,— I am rapidly sinking into my 
grave. Be it so. I grieve not at the discovery. 
Can the captive mourn the hour which will free 
him from the damp and loathsome dungeon, and 
open to him the joyous air of heaven ? Oh, no, 
the truest friend the wretched have, is he who 
drops the scene upon their weary life. But let me 
not spend my few last fleeting hours in moralizing 
—I have yet much to do. Little has my past life 
availed my fellow creatures : O let me benefit them 
from the grave ! Surrounded with every blessing 
which existence can afford — possessing prospects of 
a brilliant, nay, almost unrivalled, nature — ^few 
entered this chequered scene of being with greater 
advantages than myself. It is true, that the lapse 
of a few short years made me an unconscious or- 
phan. But by a kind and watchful guardian and 
his sister, who had been my mother^s early friend, 
their place was most affectionately supplied ; and 
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of such a brother as I possessed, few could boast. 
He was about eighteen months older than myself, 
and though in oUr pursuits, and tastes, and turns 
of thought, an essential difference was perceptible, 
we were warmly and devotedly attached. Alone 
in the world, we clung to each other with an in- 
tensity of affection which ol^hans only can feel. I 
will describe him— though it cost me a bitter 
pang. 

** More sedate — ^more reflectiDg— *more refined 
and highly cultivated than myself, with a mind 
slightly tiuged with melancholy, and deeply but 
unaffectedly impressed by the great truths of reli- 
gion, he exhibited a character remarkable for men- 
tal energy, when excited, but which took rare and 
sparing interest in ordinary occurrences. His plea- 
sures were invariably those of a grave and solitaiy 
cast. He seemed to endure mirth rather than en- 
joy it; to enter into society, more from a feeling 
of duty than an anticipation of amusement. To 
contemplate nature in her wildest and grandest 
forms-— to listen to the sullen roar of ocean— to sur- 

g3 
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Yey firom the verge of a rook the fretful hiUowg 
foaming md bceakiog 9i its ba8e<«--to watch the 
progre$s of the temptest and gaze upon the forked 
ligfatiuog-«-to enjoy the sabbath stilhiess of a sum** 
mer's eyemqg, and mase upon the starry firma*' 
mrat studded with imminerable worlds<^to invea- 
tigate the sbruisture and powers of the human mind 
-«-and to dive into soienoes which lead man to his 
Makbr, and force upon him the magnificenpe of 
the Deity and the extent of his benevolence: for 
puK'suits like these he had the Jkeenest relish^ and 
from the pros^ution of them he seemed daily to 
rise with fre^ and undated enjoyment. And in 
despite of an air cf pensive gravity and reserve, 
unusual in one so happily circumstanced, there 
were few who were more generally and deservedly 
beloved, than the young Sir Walter Moyston, of 
Mountsfield. 

** Oh, I did love him 1 Gay, vohtile, and im** 
petuous — interested only about the present, and^ 
careless of the future— governed, far too fre- 
quently, by the impulse of the heart, rather than 
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by the decision of the head — often the victim of 
passioD, ever the slave of csqprice ; yet did I pay in- 
voluntary homage to my brother's superiority ; and 
in every moment of difficulty— in every hour of 
trial — when dbgust, or disappointment, or treadierj 
had assailed me, I would turn to this highly-gifted 
being, and be comforted. 

''What would I give to recal that period ? I was 
happy, for I was innocent. When I first woke in 
the morning, I could almost weep with pleasure ; 
'—the holy calm, the silence, the freshness, the 
fragrance, would thrill through my soul ;-«->and then 
— yes, then, I could lift a heart to Heaven, which 

guilt had not torn from confidence in God. 

* * * « # 

'' My brother was about twenty, and I had just 
quitted Oxford, when an addition was made to our 
neighbourhood in the person of a Mrs. De Courcey. 
She was the widow of a very gallant officer; and 
the bravery of her husband^-and the circumstance 
of his loss reducing her. from comfort and inde- 
pendence; to the lowliest retirement and the scan-" 
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tiest pittance, added to her own noble descent and 
very superior manners — excited a powerful in- 
terest in her favour, and she was very generally 
courted on her appearance amongst us« Yet, 
amidst it all, she was a cold, calculating, mercenary 
being; an adept in intrig^, and a heartless 
manoeuverer. In a word, shb wa.8 a woman 
OF THB WORLD ; and could contrive, at will, to 
make vice appear virtue, and art seem innocence* 
She was accompanied by her daughter ;— let me 
attempt to describe Adela De Courcey. 

^* I see her at this moment before me. That 
clear, fair forehead, that deep, blue eye — that open, 
frank, confiding smile— that buoyant, airy step-— 
that careless, nay, almost childish gaiety, of manner, 
which seemed so delightfully to mix with the every- 
day business of life, and to throw a glow of cheer- 
fulness on all around her;— no, no, to her de- 
scription is injustice* 

''To see and love this captivating being— to 
love against hope, against reason — ^to love with aH 
the jealousy and despondence of a youthful heart 
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— ^with all the intensity and devotion of a first 
affection — was very speedily mine. I say to love 
against hope, against reason, for I discovered but 
too soon, that Adela's beanty, her innocence, her 
misfortunes, and the air of cheerful resignation with 
which she submitted to their pressure, had made 
a powerful and permanent impression on my 
brother^s heart. I saw that I had no chance. And 
yet Adela's return to her lover^s passion was cold 
and faint in the extreme. Living in his immediate 
neighbourhood—- hearing, hour by hour, of his un- 
bounded benevolence, his unaffected piety, his 
humiKty, his disinterestedness — she respected, she 
esteemed— but no, she never loved him. To her 
mother his wealth, his rank, his generous, easy 
temper were irresistible. Mrs. De Couroey smiled 
upon his suit. I was a bankrupt in affection from 
that very hour ! 

For the first time I now felt I was a younger 
brother ; for the first time my heart swelled with 
envy and animosity towards the unsuspecting 
Walter; for the first time I regarded, with feelings 
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of satisfaction, his slender form and sickly habit — 
treasured up the passing indications of delicacy of 
constitution — and calculated, yes, actually calcu- 
lated, whether it was not possible I might surme 
him. And then better feelings would return, and 
I would oppose to those baneful, but eyaiiescent 
emotions, my own purity of intention and rectitude 
of heart ! 'Twas the dream of a madman. Oh I 
would to God I had learnt the lesson of human 
weakness, the great lesson of human life ; that I 
had been taught the narrow limits of human suf- 
ficiency ; and had been led to pray for strength 
and support from above! Would to Ood J had 
learnt^ to controul my passions — to subjugate them 
to the empire of reason — to invoke divine assist- 
ance to combat, to stifle, to subdue them ! I get 

weaker. I must on. 

* « * « « 

'< Preparations fdr the marriage were in progress. 
Instructions had been issued for the settlements ; 
and the ceremony stood fixed for the day on which 
my brother would attain his majority. The feel- 
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mgg of mjr miad strangely barmoniaed with the 
season of the year. It was far advanced in autumn : 
the trees were almost stripped of their foliage; 
the dew lay thick upon the grass ; the landscape 
was entirely shrouded with vapour, excepting where 
a solitary sunbeam seemed to struggle with the 
mist; the woods were silent; and not a single 
sign of life entivened the monotony of the scene, 
save where the dosky Uvery of a huge old fir was 
contrasted by the brilliant berries of the mountain 
ash. It was nature in her sepulchre* 

'' My brother challenged me to a walk. On a 
morning cheerless and gloomy as that which I have 
been describing, I was snre the invitation contem*- 
plated some particular object. Nor was I mis- 
taken. He announced to me, in formy his intended 
marriage--spoke to me most confidentially, most 
unreservedly — ^unfolded all his plans for the present, 
his prospects for the future-^apprised me, in the 
most delicate terms, of the addition which he had 
deemed it right to make to a younger brother's 
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portion— and again^ and again assured me, that 
neither time nor circumstances could effect the 
slightest diminution in his love. 

«< Engaged in earnest conversation, we had 
reached a ravine in the grounds. It was a spot sad 
and solitary ; but wild and picturesque in the ex- 
treme. Ivy mantled its sides in some places; and 
in others oaks and holly bushes, whose roots found 
nourishment in the crevices of the rock, excluded 
the light of day, and half concealed the torrent 
which foamed below. The weeping willow and 
the mournful cypress waved o'er the waters. At 
a little distance lower down, the stream— now 
brawling and foaming in hasty current, now whirl- 
ing in deep and circular eddies— was joined by a 
sluggish and slumbering rivulet, and became a very 
considerable sheet of water. Its depth, even at 
the side, was upwards of fifteen feet. 

*^ Heedlessly loitering on the brink, and pointing 
to some recent improvements, my brother faltered 
and fell into the flood. The slightest motion on 
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my part would haye saved him; the least effort, 
without incurring any risk, any danger to myself, 
would have been suflBcient to avert his fate ; the 
very sapling which lay on the gprass beside me, had 
it been guided to his grasp, would have drawn him 
to the brink. I stood motionless I The feelings of 
a fiend rushed over me and prevailed. Twice he 
rose and struggled manfully with the torrent. I 
saw his face almost black with agony — I caught 
his eye fixed full upon me with an expression of 
anxiety, of entreaty, of reproach, and despair, 
which impending dissolution only could convey. 
A convulsive cry escaped him. It was repeated in 
a deeper, wilder tone. A sullen plunge was heard. 
There was stillness around me— it was the stillness 

of death. 

***** 

*' I returned to the house by a long and circuitous 
route ; and immediately, on reaching it, gave the 
alarm. His body was found an hour afterwards. 
I did not see it. I was pressed to do so, but re- 
plied—they were the only words of truth that passed 
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my lips for many years-^that * my fbelings 

WOVLD NOT ALLOW MB.' 

• « * * * 

** Within two years afterwards Adela was mine. 
• * * • # 

** T had now realized the wildest wish of my heart 
Sin I had committed— 'aggravated — heinous-— 
damning — overwhelming. I had earned— -fairly 
earned its wages. Fortune was mine. Rank was 
mine. The being I had so long and so hopelessly 
loved, was mine. There was no living creature to 
dispute my will or controul my wishes. Perhaps 
it may be asked, was I happy? Happy! From 
the very day my brother died, I never knew the 
meaning of the term. Soon— very soon— retribo- 
tion overtook me. The Almighty visited me early 
with his chastisements. I was passionately fond of 
children. There was a purity and an innocence 
about them which breathed to me of another world. 
I liked them as companions. Their heartfelt mirth, 
their sportive playfulness, their dovelike simplicity, 
and winning smiles, would always, even in my 
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daikest bours^ steal me firom myself. I implored 
Heayen— fof I dared to pn^ !— -tp yoQchsafe me 
soeh a blessing of my own. Tbere were other 
reasons whiob rendered me earnest and im- 
poftnnate in tbis petition. I was tbe last of my 
race. Tbe name of Moyston so nobly descended—- 
tbe title of no recent creation — would die witb me. 
Tbe extensive domains would, in that case, enricb 
a family who bad already aggrandized tbemselyes 
at our expense, and whose yery mention was hateful 
to me. For these powerful reasons, independent 
of my passionate attachment to infancy^ I was 
anxious beyond description for allying representa- 
tiye. Tears rolled on — I WAS ghildlbss! 

<< Conscience gradually resumed her sway. The 
figure of my drowning brother -pursued me like a 
shadow. Night and day — at home and abroad — 
in sode^ and in solitude^-^bis image stood before 
me. My bealtib began to show symptoms of decay. 
Medical science was resorted to. My attendants 
pronounced meneryous — hypocondriacal ; recom- 
mended change of air«— of scene ; hurried me off 
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to Brighton — to Cheltenham; and prescribed 
* tonic medicines and nutritious diet !' 

"Pshaw! I despised their prognostics. Ilaughed 
to scorn their self-sufficient ignorance, and the 
confidence with which they boasted of their ability 
to cure. My malady was beyond their art ; and I 
knew it. My symptoms were a wounded consci- 
ence — my sufierings arose from the anguish of re- 
morse — my feverish days and restless nights had 
their origin in those bitter feelings of self-reproach, 
which, like the vulture of Prometheus, preyed un- 
ceasingly upon my vitals, and were but too lively 
an emblem of ' the worm that never dies.' 

** After a melancholy sojourn at Malvern, Har- 
rowgate, Buxton, and half a dozen other places 
sacred to folly and fashion, I returned to Mounts- 
field with a decided increase of malady. It had 
now reached such a height, that I was unable to 
encounter a human eye. I insisted, with the ve- 
hemence of frenzy, no servant should presume to 
meet me. No matter what might be the urgency 
of the errand— -lio matter what might be its import- 
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anoe— OD pain of instant dismission, I enjoined 
them to re*trace their steps. Lady Moyston rea- 
soned •— remonstrated — entreated. In vain. I 
adopted the jargon of my physician, and laid the 
blame on the ' total derangement of my nenroos 
system !' Dr. Warren — he's now in his grave-— 
commended my ' prudent precaution 1' Prudence 1 
Precaution ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! I could not— -I dared 
not meet the steady gaze even of the menials that 
surrounded me. I dreaded*-I anticipated— they 
would read the guilty secret in my care-worn, hag* 
gard countenance. I was obeyed-^obeyed to the 
very letter. I could wander at will through the 
grounds without meeting a human being. I could 
traverse the long gallery at Mountsfield— pace up 
and down, to and fro, in the splendid but deserted 
apartments— and muse, unchecked by the presence 
or even the sound of any living witness, over my 
ever-increasing anguish, compunction, and de- 
spair. 

'' Sleep forsook me. That clear, sweet, soft 
voice for ever rung in my ears. I heard it above 
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the swell of the pealing organ— above the waves of 
the ocean as they rolled in thunder on I9ie shore-^ 
in the silence of midnight— in Hie glare of noon- 
day — ^in the song— -in the danoe :-«-^o where I 
would) still an invisible monitor sounded in my 
ears—' Hbnry, dear HENRYp «avb «»-- 

SAVB ME Y 

** I endeavoured to soothe my wounded spiirt by 
acts of the most unbounded charity. I would fain 
have bribed Heaven by a Kfe-of the most extensive 
benevolence. To the needy, the suffering, ffae 
aged, and the diseased, I dispensed my wealth 
liberally — ^largely. Alas ! light where it would it 
seemed followed by a curse ! The objects of my 
bounty proved unworthy, or ungrateful, or impos- 
tors, or importunate. Few, very few, appeared 
on examination deserving or necessitous. And the 
blessings which these invoked on my head seemed 
to my distempered imagination expressions of the 
bitterest derision ; and the heartfelt aspirations 
which they uttered, ' that I might never know 
what sorrow was,' seemed the exultation of a 
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fiend that mocked, at my calamity and laughed at 
my despair. 

** Months I had continued in this feverish state of 
being, when an incident occurred which diverted 
the current of my thoughts, and had afterwards a 
very material influence upon my destiny. In one 
of my solitary rambles through the Park, I found 
a little boy, cold, hungry, and almost destitute of 
clothing, watching, with the most affectionate 
solicitude, and weeping over a dying mother. She 
was a soldier's wife, who, having lost her husband, 
was returning to her native village^ when disease 
and want had arrested her progress. She was, 
indeed, hastening to her final home. Her little 
companion, I may say, comforter, was a noble, 
manly-looking boy of five years old, with a face 
which had, without exception, the finest, softest, 
sweetest expression I ever saw. He was sitting 
by her side with a look of childish, helpless ang^h; 
and the tone in which his little clear voice mur- 
mured, * Don't cry, mother, don't cry,' as he 
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wiped tbe damps of death from her brow, touched 
a hearty cold^ churlish, and insensible as mine. 

'* She was carefully removed to the house. 
Every remedy that experience could suggest, every 
comfort that wealth could procure, was afforded 
her. It availed but little. Dttth would not be 
cheated of his prey; and his approach became 
hourly more perceptible. The little mourner 
watched every turn of her disorder witha glistening 
eye and quivering lip— sat hour after hour with his 
little hand clasped in hers— and when the last 
struggle came on, and we forcibly excluded him 
from the chamber, he fixed himself on the step out- 
side the door— -enquired in faltering accents of all 
who entered or quitted the apartment— and as each 
reply became more hopeless than the former, wept 
in silence. When we told him of his poor mother's 
death, he refused food. No delicacy we could 
offer could tempt his appetite. He sat by the cof* 
fin in childish sorrow, and mourned as one that 
' would not be comforted.' 
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** There was something in this homage of the 
heart which deeply interested me. I will keep 
him — educate him — ^provide for him. He at least 
will love me. The flame of gratitude will bum 
bright and clear in such an afl*ectionate bosom ; 
and on him, bound to me by the ties of countless 
obligations, the rumours of the world will have no 
power. His profession shall be that of his choice. 
How these day dreams were realized will appear 

hereafter. 

* * * « * 

** The passing stimulus of the moment over — 
my mind made up respecting the education of the 
little orphan— and every arrangement for his com- 
fort completed — my thoughts gradually returned 
into their old channel; and some slightly exciting 
cause was all that was requisite to bring back my 
malady with renewed violence. It was not long 
wanting. I had taken pleasure in going to church. 
Yes — unaccountable as it may appear, my happiest 
hours by far were those which I spent there! I 
could, and did pray. I felt the beauties, and was 

H 
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aCve te the unotipik o£ our inoomparable Liturgy ; 
aad if I ever had< an interval free from the gnaw- 
iQg9 of remorse,, it was vheja I wastuader the roof 
^ of my God. Thb confesMon aiay appear extm<- 
ordinary. I care not. It. is true. Touched by a 
pasfiiage of Scripture— by some brief, but exqniate 
reference to the state of my owi^mind; softened 
by the cglm-^tba holy stiUness of the sanctuary; 
or subdued by the plmitive persuasions of the good' 
old man who counselled there ; I have wept— *K>ften 
— ^bitterly. Wept-^as I thought of that heaven 
from which I felt myself eternally excluded; wept 
— a^ I thought of that fearful account to which I 
so unrelentingly consigned my generous brother; 
wept«^as I reflected on what I might have been^ 
cmdwhatlwas! Yet these were not tears of 
penitence. I knew not the meaning of contrition. 
And from every thing resembling confession of my 
guilt and. supplication for pardon, my prpud spirit 
revolted altogether^ No'— such was the conclusion 
at which I invariably arrived*— no pity for me ! 
The human being does not exist to whom I would 
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breathe my secret. The mental gangrene which 
preys upon me, may corrode my heart's core. But 
I will carry it with me to my grave. 

*' I wander. I have said, my happiest honirs were 
those which were spent ib the exercise of public 
devotion. This interval of enjoyment was not long 
permitted me. One Easter Sunday — I have as 
vivid a recollection of the time, and place, and cir- 
cumstances, as though it had been an affair of yes- 
terday — I chanced to catch Mr. Alleyne's eye rest- 
ing upon me as he slowly read in his deep, solemn 

tones — THOU SHALT DO NO MURDER. I was 

instantly unnerved. I could detect a deeper, 
graver modulation than usual — could trace in his 
penetrating eye a peculiar expression, — a point 
and severity in his generally mild and gentle man- 
ner. He suspected me ?-^Did he dare ? I would 
brave him! I could not. I WAS AT CHURCH 

FOR THE LAST TIME. 

** My malady now returned with tenfold violence. 
I was unable to bear the presence even of my own 

servants. I insisted upon their never presuming 

h2 
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to look at me as they waited at dinner — upon their 
eye constantly and invariably shunning mine, * I 
will not/ said I, with the tone and gesture of a 
madman^ * be bearded by menials in my own hall.' 
'But consider, my love/ said Lady Moyston, 
' the endless, the unaccountable constructions 
which such a command would bear.' ' No matter/ 
said I, with increasing vehemence, ' I will be 
obeyed.' ' Certainly, Henry/ was Adela's mild 
reply. ' Certainly. Your will, you know, is ever 
mine. Suppose, then, we dispense with their at- 
tendance altogether? I myself,' said she, with 
her own sweet smile, ' will wait upon you. Will 
you accept of me for a cupbearer?' The idea 
pleased me. I adopted it. But after a while I 
had the misery of perceiving that even Adela's 
presence was a painful restraint upon me. I pro- 
posed dining alone. She struggled with her tears, 

and -^acquiesced. 

# # * # * 

'' Marcius — ^forso I had named the little orphan. 
— was now eighteen. In him I fancied I should find 
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an ample recompense for the bitter disappointmeot. 
Vexation, and chagrin, which had attended all my 
former schemes of benevolence. O he did pro- 
mise fair! In attainments — in disposition— in per- 
son — and in manner, he was all that I could wish. 
Hourly did I congratulate myself upon the incident 
which had enabled me to foster such generosity of 
character — such originality of mind. I was anxious 
he should be near me. I urged him to direct his 
thoughts towards the church. In kim I felt assured 
my fancy-portrait of a country clergyman would 
find a living illustration. 'Twas not to be ! [The 
' plumed troop and spirit-stirring drum' had capti- 
vated his young and ardent temperament; and I, 
unwilling to thwart his choice, interested myself 
in procuring him a commission. I was successful. 
The conscientious, but not slavish adherence with 
which our family had for years supported Govern- 
ment measures, was admitted and acknowledged; and 
after a little delay, I received a letter acquainting me 

that an ensigncy in the foot was at my service. 

As early in the morning as I felt myselfequal to the 
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interview, I summoned Marcius to hear the grati- 
fying intelligence. He came not. Another mes- 
senger was dispatched. There was an nnusaal 
delay—- a hesitation — an embarrassment I could 
neither understand nor tolerate. I got irritated. 
I was then told thdt Mr. Beresford was no where 
to be found. After an intenral, I learnt that he 
had quitted Mountsfield immediately after break- 
fast— and, at last, that La.dy Moyston had 
AGGOMPANIBD HIM ! My cup of sorrow was now 
filled to the brim. The curse of a justly-offended, 
God was tracking my footsteps. His wrath had 
over-ruled my darling project — crushed my 
proudest hopes. The only beings that Iove4 m^ 
— that cared for me — ^had abandoned me to my 
fate. I was now to struggle alone— unpitied — 
and mheeded into my grave. 

'^ She left me — but I will not blame her. Kind, 
light-hearted, affectionate being, how coiiUi J 
expect she would love one so gloomy, so ehurlisbi 
so selfish, and misanthropic as myself? No, no, 
[ will not blame her. I deserved her not. Stand- 
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ing on >tlie brink of etenuty, I ^i piermit Ao wh 
kind teeWngiB smgle wkhtny hurt recoUectiona of 
Mie v^wM^ for muBj yettm oo ^Merydear to me. 
Tkott wilt tnd, Atlela, 4kmt in aiy testamentary 
^Kqmitioas thos ait not fo f y s t tea; and mey-tft 
^ttioa be 4mf^yfen^t tbe bar '«f Hoavoo aa AiMy and 
4» freely as I>fopgif«'tbee aow! 

** I oopy her h»t letter, it reached me a few 
4ioars «fler lier 4epartave.. It is but jaatiee to 
herself iO^t I Aould give it. 

** 'TO aiR HcwatY »oy9m>N. 

*' * I have left you for ever. For years I have 
been labeuriag under the agonizing conviction that 
1 no longer possessed your confidence. In vain 
heme I scratmioed (Viy e eiw lt iet to see wfieve I had 
fa3ed in «luiy «r affeotioa. 1 4»»not 4isoo«fer^ itvA 
yea will not peint oiit» how I hare ^bifeited your 
esteem. J caa stmggle with it m» longer^ Your 
eoldaess, smar Mndkiereiiae, yomr cruel aegleo<?, 
have cat me io the soai« Bat faMWeU! I have 
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taken nothing^ with me but what was strictly my 
own. The pittance which I inherited from my 
poor mother, and a few articles of personal pro- 
perty, dear to me as having once been hers, are 
all Lhave appropriated to myself. My jewels — 
my wardrobe — my valuables of every description, 
I have left behind. To them I felt I had no 
tslaim. May the future years of your life make 
amends for the misery which has embittered the 
past. Yet remember, when left at liberty by 
divorce to make another choice, that domestic 
happiness must be founded in domestic confi- 
dence. 

" ' Adbla.' 

* * * • * 

*' I could not sleep alone. Wake when I would 
it was in agony. The silent and gloomy ravine was 
continually before me. I heard the roar of the 
torrent at a distance — the sullen plash of the water 
as he sunk for ever — saw the supplicatiing agony 
of his countenance as he struggled with his fate — 
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caught the echo of his last convalsive shriek for 
' help ' — could count the bubbles as the air escaped 
from his lungs, and rose to the surface of the 

water. 

***** 

** Hubert, my own valet, occupied my dressing- 
room. I must, in my sleep, have betrayed my 
secret : or he, waked by my agony, overheard and 
understood me ! Be that as it may, speedily and 
bitterly did he make me feel his power. Not a 
syllable ever escaped him; he was silent as the 
grave ; but his insolent air, his arrogant manner, 
soon gave me to understand the knowledge he had 
acquired; and from that hour he never ceased to 
exercise a thraldrom over me which has crushed 
me to the dust. I dreaded him. I hated him. J 
dared not command him^ And in the midst of 
luxury — in my own almost princely mansion — with 
a fortune not many could equal, and a retinue few 
could boast — I felt what it was to be a SLA.YE. 



H 3 
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'* The blow h^ been struck ! Two daj$ 3ince, 
unable to subjaadt to Hubert's increasing iugolence 
of manner, and irritated by disease, I ventured to 
reprimand bim sharply, and to hint, that were he 
to obtain his deserts, it would be a free passage 
from Mountsfiejd* 'ff every one got his due, 
where would you be ? There was a gibbet iu my 
country, twenty years since stood-*-quite close tp 
my mother's cottage<-^was that of a man who wa$i 
hung — for the murder of his only brother ! ' I fell 
back on my chair, covered with blood • I had rup- 
tured a blood vessel. 

« « » . « « 

" I am thankful I have been spared to complete 
my narrative. To conclude it I have written till 
midnight. The wind whistles' wildly around me* 
Hark agai'n-^it comes borne on the blast-^i*' Henry, 
dear Henry, save me — save me I ' 

** A few hours, and I enter upon the world of 
spirits; God of compassion pity me. The victim 
of impulse — the slave of ill-regulated passions*-* 
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guilty, and debased, and degraded as I am — O, 
remember tbat for me— -yes, even for me — a 
Saviour died ! 

*' Mountsfield, Friday Evening, 
Feb. 10th, 1802." 



The leading idea. 



** Tlie W9r14 18 a corned j to Uiose who tbinki and a tragedj tQ tbpfe 
wlio feel." 



THE LEADING IDEA. 



I HAVfi seen a good deal of the world. la 
sayij^ thifly I diselaim the remotest iateution of 
considering it as any tlnog Uk« gromid for distinc- 
tion, or matter of self congratulation, and still more 
loadly^ ajl idea of koastiag 9fk acquaint^ce with' 
that region of exclusion*^that terra tncognitii— * 
the fashionable wotld. I mean simpij and. plainly 
to say that, from a yariety of circumstances, it has 
been my fate to encounter men of all ranks, «id. 
persuasbns, and intellects, and dispositionS'*^4o see 
them, not dressed out .in their Sunday and holiday 
garb, when the eyes of all the world wene upon 
them, but in their night goWn and slippers; when 
aM theur little passions were in play, and all their 
little manoeuvres in operation — when, for once^ 
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they appeared as they really were— as nature, and 
education, and passion, and prejudice, swayed 
them. 

It was some, I don't care to mention how many, 
years since, that I found myself sojourning ui^der 
the hospitable roof of a jovial Hampshire Squire. 
He was a bachelor of the old school ; worshipped 
his glass with a devotion, happily, not very common 
at the present day ; inveighed against matrimony, 
curtain lectures, and petticoat government; and 
was ruled, with a rod of iron, by a fiery-faced 
housekeeper. *' Lupsett Hall" was unique in its 
way. It was stored with bats, and balls, and 
wickets, of all sizes, sorts, and descriptions ; and 
among the creatures who inhabited it, (for it was 
always crammed with guests) there was a kind of 
phraseology current which utterly baffled my com- 
prehension. There was one phrase which, I thought, 
would have driven me mad. It was this — '\ one 
of the eleven." Morning, noon, and night — at 
breakfast, dinner, and supper — ^was this combina- 
tion of words rung in my ears like a cuckoo-clock's 
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chime ; and yet neyer, no never, coald I fathom it. 
First I thought of the Apostles — that small, bat 
glorious band, to whom Christianity is so deeply^ 
so eternally indebted — and then, when I looked 
.at the mbicund Mr. Matterface and his inflam- 
mable housekeeper, Mrs. Rebecca Ticklepenny, 
I felt morally certain that they were not persons 
likely to be suspected of any intimate acquaintance 
with sacred history. 

I had heard of a '' Council of Ten ;" and the 
number of a British jury I well knew was twelve; 
but read what I would, and recollect what I could, 
no society, company, or body corporate, could I 
light on whose number precisely amounted to 
eleven. Meanwhile the flying artillery of the hall 
went whizzing about as usual: "long stop" — 
"bafs end"— "long hit"— "return match"— 
"innings"— "short spit" — "good troUer." These, 
and a host of similar phrases, equally as meaning 
^nd incomprehensible, were bandied from one to 
the other as briskly as ever. I thought, and thought, 
till my brains seemed addled. 



lly perplexijty inigbt have lasted from that dajr 
to this, and I myself migbtli»ve qailtod Lupsettas 
wise as I entered it, had not chance oonduetod me 
to my worthy host's dea. I saw-hofw ma^rS'Stood 
in a :trice. Mr. fiaroey Matter&oe «ras criehei 
mad; or, in the g^entler languagie «f one of tiKne 
fl{>orting myrmidofis^ who, sommer and winter, 
swarmed at Lopsett, be ** waa a PMwt intelBgeot 
well-informed man, up to any thing and erary 
thing ; hut his leading idea was the neUe game of 
cricket.'' His fa<de -of a 9(mctam sanctarcuny as 
he would, in utter defianee of atl Laxity, peiaitA 
in eaUiag it, is present at this oieaieBt'to «ny annd's 
eye. It was a little room, wine feet by ser en^ as 
gk«omy, as dusty, and as crow4ed, as the veriest 
slattern could desire. The spideia swwag them- 
selves about with the most frightful familiarity. 
The windows appeared to have been cleaned seme- 
time in the l^st century ; apd ^lermeus oobwebs 
bore ample testimoay to the fact, tiiat ae basy 
housemaid intruded there, and that no injury was 
dreaded, save an occasional brush firom the prrri- 



A 
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leged Mrs. Ticklepenny. The walls were plas- 
tered with records of cricket dubs and ccioket 
matches ; portraits of the leading pilfers, and de- 
tailed accounts oi the innings. The gcand match 
between Eton and Harrow first caught my eye ; 
then came that of Berkshire against Hampshire; 
and> last oi all, Hampshire against the world. Nor 
were the Fine Arts excluded from this delightful 
retreat. There was a sitaiing prhit of Lord Straih- 
allao, nnder which was written in the yilest pot* 
hooks — ** a capital orioLeter." Vis-a-Tis was . a 
full length of a Mr. Oshaldeston, with the super- 
scription — *' Ditto." A most grim and swarthy- 
looking personage was slyled '* Mr. WeaA, the 
Isle of Wight's glory ;" and frowned defiance upon a 
'* Mr. Lorraine Smith, the best troUerm England." 
There were only two chairs in ibe SANCTAM, and 
both were oecupied; one bore the weight of a 
dozen differemt cricket jackets, the other as many 
field belts and straw hats. Knee caps and porta* 
ble drinking horns covered a triangular table in one 
cerner ; of burst balls, jplit bats, and broken 
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wicketSy there was a countless collection in the 

other. 

Kind hearted old man^ he certainly must have 
been bom with a bat in his hand ! With him 
cricket was a pursuit — a science^a profession. He 
*' boiled with rage to hear it termed a game-*an 
accomplishment." He held it to be the only test 
of gentlemanly feeling and liberal education. '^ A 
good mate" he hugged to his bosom as he would 
a brother ; and at any time he would have shed his 
heart's best blood for *^ one of the eleven." 

The day before I left Lupsett, he gave a cricket 
club dinner. It was one of the merriest, drollest, 
good humoured meetings I had ever the good for- 
tune to witness. The conversation was at once 
characteristic and comical. It turned upon Eton 
—and Eton days — and Eton men— and at length 
dwelt upon the names of Canning and Wellesley. 
His Lordship's administration in India was talked 
of ; his brilliant parliamentary efforts were alluded 
to ; and a wish was expressed (this was long pre- 
vious to his appointment as Viceroy of Ireland) 
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that such splendid talents were employed in 
strengthening the hands of administratipn. '' Great 
man, I dare say/' shouted Darcey Matterface, 
" No doubt of it! Before my time! But I've 
heard of him< Blocked well— Best loing stop in 
England." 
To Canning, the ablest debater of modern 

times, the transition was easy. Mr. B n knew 

him in private life ; and quoted several of those 
happy attempts at wit^ and morceaux of exquisite 
irony, for which the editor of the Microcosm was 
in early life celebrated. ''Glad you like him! 
Great favourite of mine ! Travelled four hundred 
miles to votie for him at Liverpool. Lost a week's 
sport by it! Would do so again!" " Do you 
admire him, Mr. Matterface, as a statesman, or 
as an orator? His liberal policy, or the epigram- 
matic point and exquisite flow of his sentences ? 
His support of the Catholic cause, or his classical 
quotations?" '' Fiddlestick's end !" shouted Dar- 
cey ; *' Pshaw ! all s^uff and nonsense ! The best 
troller in England— swift as a cannon-ball ! would 
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bl^ak a man's leg any day. Safe mate 1 Sore 
scorer. Epi — nonsense! Classi — wh^t? Hearen 
mend your addle brains I say ! Why, bless yoar 
' heart, he WAS one op the ELsvBxr "Mr. 
Darcey/' said some one across the. table, " is it 
true that you've presented Mr. Russell with the 
living of Mapleton ?'* ** Hovr could I do other- 
wise ?" was his bluff reply. " His innings won Qs 
the return match. And I was morally certain that 
such a long hit must make a capital Parson." 

The next instance which I happened to meet 
with of " The leading Idea," was in a young man 
of the name of Edgar Amyatt. He was an ensign 
in the 11th ; and his thoughts, wishes, hopes, and 
fears, were devoted exclusively to his regiment. I 
must confess the strain of his conversation was 
rather too military for me, for it invariably em- 
braced the following topics: Campaign — Picqnet 
—Promotion — Military discipline • — K«C.B. — 
6.B.B. — Bivouacs— Solid square •— Scaling lad- 
ders— Glorv— Honour —^ Talavera — Waterloo — 
Coloner Fitzclarence and the 11th. For seven 
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loHig years (ltd the ottrrent of his thoughts run on 
iii the same deep>-woni channel. To be sure, b^ 
might ring the changes a Cttle differently ; and 
there was, if I remember me, an introduction of 
two new topics^^*'^ Lady Augusta Fitzclarenee" 
and th^ '' Cato-street Conspiracy." Still the bur«- 
den of the song was the same. ** A\&b\ all thafs 
bright must fade !" His fair promise of fame, and 
fera^ stirring spirit were quenched by «« a sneak, 
ing yellow fever." Yet the rav-ages of disease 
were unable to alter the play of his mind. His 
last words- were Salamanca — Vittoria — Welling^ 
ton-^Lady Augusta Fitisclarence — fine woman, but 
horribly oapricious-HQever knew one day how you'd 
find her the next — the future king's son— promo- 
tion without purchase — killed and wounded--^ 
bloody field -^ bravely won — glory — • honour — 
^-^Waterloo medal-^CoIanel Fitzclarence and the 
officers of the 11th. 

With Mr. Simeon — tbaugh I differ from him on 
many and most important points, yet a very excel- 
lent ^nd well-meaning man, I dare say-^who that 
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« 

has ever been in company can doubt for an instant, 
that his *' leading idea" is the conversion of the 
Jews? Wherever and whenever that honour has 
been mine, the restoration of the lost House of 
Israel has been a standing topic. Mr. Simeon's 
warmest friends will feel no hesitation in acknow- 
ledging that this is the day dream — the leading 
idea — of his life. I remember being horribly puz- 
zled by a very clever Foreigner— a Pole — now 
resident at Colchester, who asked-me, in serious 
earnest, whether Mr. Simeon himself was not a 
converted Jew ? and I am by no means sure, up 
to this very hour, whether I succeded in persuad- 
ing him that Mr. Simeon did not ultimately intend 
going over and settling in Palestine. * 

" Look at his name — his name — I know dat he 
be a Jew"— was his invariable reply to all my asse- 
verations — •* Yes, yes, he have got Silittel v)oife, 
waiting for him in — what call you — Platlestoin.^** 
'* Mo, no — no such thing! He's a fellow of 

• Qnerv Palestine ? 
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King's. He can't many. The laws of the Society 
won't pennit him.'' ^' Can't many ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
Excnsez me. I have seen Mr. Simyoin in de com- 
.pany of ladies. He is far too galluit too attach 
to de fair sex for dat. Not marry I Mr. Simyoin 
.not mariry ! Ha ! ha ! yoa are SQUSBZINO '*' me, 
I am, sure." 
Whoever has visited Cambridge can hardly 

■ fail of recollecting Lady . The leading 

idea of her life is evidently to do the pretty, 
say civil things, and make agreeable speeches. But 
alas ! her Ladyship was not infallible ; and some- 
times, with the very best intentions, she woald fail 
desperately. They relate of her, at Cambridge, 
the two following stories. I have no reason to dis- 
cr^cUt either. During a series of concerts, which 
Catalani gave at the last Grand Commencement, 
this queen of song was staying with her friend, 
Mrs. F*— — . At an evening party at D— — 
Lodge, Lady — — was invited to meet her. 

* Probacy fmssjfi^. 



^ttO 'PUB uBfuomm idbh. • 

'' *Mjr'd0At If adobe <lhtakBi, dbljird^yhtod, diol^ 

Muli^Hea I vBB ito fs^ ^oul Wliai >di< *ywi 

ionive! ^dwos Moifdiaiir iiUbiicfde'} JkaAydaiac 

H3Mr4itde bogrf" Gii^tal#ilfcbiligedsDoldii)P. fier 

*% qiikeiM, tand dielr Vne AiA leye fitted hgvtfi 

leaxti^'tnndie qDORiMNied, '^ iJilptatfe {falil^j^i'ai 

perdu/' '^ What an eDgaging, intei^siiag, «ale- 

fguA litde erelAate tlie Ikr 'Sim Vm >fib)MnV^ 

^Yiekfed IKb for^gaerySiib taw^^^Qgeny. ^'^is 

be -iadactd ?"&— Ikady ' * ■ -» ■■ " haB i/oi^oMm 4idr 

'iE^neh*^''I-in *#ei7 ^lian^ «io -iMaril^! I -'atwaffs 

sdd h^^ould 1th[^'«6ilti«onettiiig «Urli-^t»»ii*aij.'' 

<< J^ Fakpe^doi; J je^lUii ipekidiiS;'' taaid^podi^eai^^ 

in '^-^iittrelpidroiiiig' tinie/alid wkhllncwhring lawd- 

ti«Hi. ''«Boii^ exeiltJyonnirii; jm,-^, ItondAr- 

^iMid.Tra iperfitotlj^; <weU,^phqr tremaallwrtlliie^lo 

faim Tafy dundly Innoe >h9/<B nat vtiih ^on^fatfd ti$j 

ttait^ ofiUr iam myaaiignMtalatiiHw/^ '«• Jieto daad 

— W% dead, 'Lady -»-— i;" iiid Jbd. 'F— *-, 

ifl4>ati0iidy. ''>DeBd ! >a4iy didn't aameftiMJEy ^11 

me so ? Poor little fellow, |uid so he's dead ! Well, 



Afi ^ copy^qipn to thi;3,xtIie.)LQawing qnuB re- 
late fL scepe. which 13, credibly .affirmed to bf^ve 
h^n wi^Qfsed .betwe^ her Ladyship and Mrs- 
'Siddo^^ .Qpii^er .late vmt to Cwibridge. Daring 
^0 early. BA*^ pf Kove^ber, 1835, the .tragic mpse 
m^ sta^dog for p fortnight .or thr^e weeks, ^t 
,]Liodgfi. She was st^t^d to be much depres- 



»MM* 



.fbed jptilpiritQ, rathi^r ^b^tt^ed in oonstitatign^ /|od 
^fitrtimes to ^liOQuinVifcy. deeply over tl^e lo;ui of h^r 
tbrftthQr. ,S^e rallied, however, amid ,tbe joyq|i^ 
m^a^ng spirit ;0f {the upiyersity; ^nd* was. pre vailed 
«Ri¥^?^.to,|(idalge.the,gOjKra3men,fnth oi|e pr two of 
hertrp^dipgs from Shak^ipe^e. Her celebrated 
.a^ne«,ip\Heory yill. was qvip. ^J^t o^e, of, these 

* 'A celebrated masioal amateur has assared me " that the name 

^f ,^i8. |9|er§a^pg c)iUd w^s Theodore; ti^at he was not Catalanrs 

own son, bat a Jittle orphan to whom she was passionately attached ; 

«lbat he jras»ihrown.«ponher profectioa in evlji^e, i« a m9lt;rDj«te- 

rions mai^ner ; and that there was sqipethiog^highly romantic in the 

affair altogether. I cannot Toaoh for these particnlars, though I be- 

tliflf^tl^fnjtobetrne. 

I2 
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delicious treats to the lovers of the drama. Lady 
■ was present. Intent on being agreeable, 

she began thus: — ^'Ah, my dear Mrs. Siddons, 
what an unexpected gratification to see yon at 
Cambridge! And how do you do; bow do yon 
do?" " Better — much better, Fm obliged to ye." 
''Ah! but you're altered, when one comes to look 

« « • 

at you — ve-r-y much altered. Let me see, it must 
be thirty years ago since poor Sir B and my- 
self were first delighted with your Lady Randolph. 
How life ebbs away ! What changes we see!" Mrs. 
Siddons looked uneasy, and made a faint attempt 
to escape. ''It was poor Edwin's night, I think! 
Surely that was the Augustan sera of the British 
stage ! Ah, poor Edwin, he's gone } And King 
— ^you remember King? he's gone. And Pal- 
mer-^gentleman Palmer-^he's gone. And Dodd, 
—clever actor, Dodd — he*s gone ! We live in a 
world of changes!" Mrs. Siddons looked sad, and was 
silent. In vain Mrs. F-^^- coughed, frowned, and as- 
sumed that awful scowl with which she awes the S— t 
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into obedience. All in vain. ** I've been recollecting/' 
said this indefatigable tormentor, after a paose, 
'^when I saw you last. It mast be about fourteen years 
ago. You were playing your favourite character 
of Queen Katherine; your gifted brother JTohn, 
that of Wolsey. What a treat it was. Dear John 
Kemble! And he's gone!" Mrs. Siddons burst 

into tears. '^Amiable creature/' said Lady , 

to -the astounded bystanders, ** what an affectionate 
heart she has !" 

But there is a bright side of the picture too. 
One does occasionally meet with those who have 
but one ^'leading idea" — ^^that of living to their 
God, and benefiting their fellow mortals. I know 
of one instance, alas, but too well. It was that of 
a high-spirited, generous, devoted young man, 
who, with the strongest and dearest attachments 
to his native land, became a voluntary exile, for 
the sake of those whom he felt it his duty to cherish 
and support. Bom to the brightest expectations, 
they faded in an instant from his view. In Eng- 
land, all was cheerless and desponding— there was 
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no 6pe'iliti^-^i]b hope. Ad dp^iiftfll^^ f6' Indltl 
was^ bSeted', and sadly, tKbagh^ftMftdff, aeeepted. 
Id tftat pafddiser e/sdf-iddM^bnce^Oat htolfi^ of 
slothf and dedStiafity-^he I6d tf lifc of fli^ mosC 
QtiVaii^idg; afdd' iSgid deB^denidv Some #oilKSdre J, 
othe^ 6efisared, none praised. £[e'im8'cotniBenf«^ 
ed npdn, pitfed; ridicnted ( ''nigg^rf/ •* ittfeef/ 
''skinfllM/ W«M among' the tttildirat fennsf whteK, 
in A£^ a&^me«» were applied to iottr. He^ eared 
not. He was living to a higher power fliair hudntti 
opinion 7 be had motives for his oondoel which 
]to»^ were aware ef, boA f^w emild appreciate. 
Alike indifferent to the world's censnre or Bfh 
ptause, he ** had respect unto the lecompense at 
reward." 

It was not far distant. After twelve years' resi^ 
dence in India he died. Those aibeitt him: rushed 
to examine the miser's hoardi to feast their eyetf 
upon his treasures. He had died a paufbr. 
He had left behind hitn harely eufficieni to infer 
hie waited remaine. For years he had supported, 
id Edgfaitid, a widowed mother and seven sisters in 
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comfort, I may say, in affluence. He lived to close 
his mother's eyes !in peace-— to receive her dying 
blessing, and to enjoy the heartfelt gratification 
that ease and independence had been her^s to the 
last— that every comfort which wealth could pro- 
cure had smoothed her passage to the grave. To 
accomplish this, he had chalked out, and followed 
up, a life of constant privation ;— and died a 
martyr to his sense of duty! 

KoifioTM upov vrrvovp 
fill \€ye rove ayaOovfF OvfitrKSiVm 
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" A woiDftB of talent witboat Tanitj, and a woman of no talents 
without enrj, woold be fit for the societj of angels." 
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f*1!^J^]f.9 }» fL p^44aMl dignitjr/' som^ one has 

p)^)^rv^4i ** i^ f^tifUv ^^^^ life At a tuM when the 

jj9JSfmiti,ejs pf ag^ ^f^yp ii^ aepfied our &culties/^ 

Xhf^ T^^m^^ if towtifiil ; but it k nothiqg more 

tbw the f eip^l^ of § ^hiSmaph&t. Is there not 

39^iethiiig more thjm x^iNty in anrreBdanng ex- 

ifltSW^ wke^ US9 i^ n»w, M(i hq^e beats high — 

vl|## prfMfpepts MT-e bligbt^ nud fiiends fire power- 

l|^? $Qpetbi^S ^^ sAi^dy resembles the noblest 

0iffixm^ 0f yj^^s W r^sigiuAg oucselvets to Pr«- 

y)4fiiSfi^, m^ toMpg PUT dartioy, without a murmur 

^^ ^k; w* fci* few4f ;— fionteut, .oa the on^ hand, 

tp jl^w^r lofiigtQir m ^ \wA pf diado^s, or, on the 

ot^, ^ ^or upw 4iiikt jtata where passion wH 
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no longer obscure the uDderstanding and mislead 
the judgment; v.here inequalities of temper will 
not deform the character; where there will be no 
collision of private interests, no forgetfulness of 
duty, no wavering in the pursuit of holiness ; where 
time and sense will cease to exert their debasing 
influence; where, in a word, there wUl be the 
wisdom of angels and the simplicity of children. 

Yielding to these impressions, I was touched 
and softened at seeing at Dawlish, a few days 
before he died, the 'son of Professor M^^^^^/ Life 
was rapidly ebbing away from him, in that quiet 
and lovely little watering place; for symptoms, 
too plain to be mistaken, of confirmed consump- 
tion were stamped upon the features of the victim. 
Yet, though sinking under the ravages of disease, 
he had comforts from within which the world can 
neither give nor know; trom without, which do- 
mestic union can alone afford. To the consolations 
of religion was added the presence of his family ; 
—his father, mother, and sister were with him, 
paying, with the most devoted' affection, those 
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little nameless but gratefbl attentioBS which 
smooth the pillow of a dyiag bed/ and strew with 
flowers the journey to the tomb. 

I called on the Professor, and was shocked and 
surprised at the change. The last time I had seen 
him was in his class room at the University of 
Grlasgow, where the memory of his father, one of 
the most gifted individuals that ever filled a Pro- 
fessor's chair, is deservedly cherished ; — and whose 
work on Civil Government has immortalized his 
name. 

He was now bending in silence to the stroke 
which impended over him; watching with the feel- 
ings of a father, tempered with the fortitude of a 
man and the resignation of a Christian, the ex- 
tinction of many a fondly cherished hope; and 
learning the saddest and sternest of all lessons — 
that of unqualified submission. 

I asked— fearfully and falteringly I remember, 
for I almost dreaded to hear his answer — after the 
health of his son. ** Much the same," he replied 
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wkhBingvktf mhmaeiu^ ** Ub c&itase k nuunng its 
oonrse. I fear I have t^ronght iim l|eie to die i* 
but I leare him in ike haads ef hb Qod.** The 
fip rather qeiveredi the toae vam lew and fiMUe ; 
but of tnibuleBt aefvow th^ae was nene. Witfi 
true SiM^h hospitality he added, ^^ Ten will dine 
with as to day ? Nay-^I wilt listen to no exipses. 
Mrs. Joaaaa Baillie and her sister have been kiftd 
enough to preense diey will spend the day with us 
on their road to Teignmouth. You have read 
* De Montfort' and the * Plays on the Passions/ 
I know{ and you will not be senryi I am sure, to 



* There appeared to be trath as weU aa scienoe in aii obserTatioD I 
heard made bj the old chambermaid at Veale's Hotel, Dawlista. *' Ah, 
SUr, Tw hocii here |»««b and tw^tf yean ; Md I're aeen '«n« ^fuxt 
oreetttrs, come io, in all stages. I're known more than one brought 
in «ae e?eDing, and dead before the next morning, and many who 
haye come to os on tha Monday^ and nat Uved Vl aa^ the Satqrdfkjr! 
I think I should know something aboot it hj this time !, It's ail Teiy 
vaHa «ad Pft owhiiv ^ is la^ fiDa» no dosbt, £irih« auttar o' 4hat ; 
and it does braFoIy for the London doctors to talk aboat ', bntthis is 
fleafen's tmth, that if their longs be onoe Itdbed (touched) take 'em 
whaM jofi wiU« jfm pap't fw 'tm^' 
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sM wd j«ilg« for yMlMf, ill a ptitnte vMe^ of 
tto oeletoallid wMhoranu'* Tb^ temptetioD wm 
ilfwislibto. 

TiMm is iimtiiBg •aeo^edltigly ttrikng in the 

ap y o itMfe «f Imaba BtiiliB. Though she m no 

hu ng er y0«iag^ aad her feetaree heve lost the glow 

and freshfiess of fmttk^ the t9jB of beeety still 

Knger abe«t her ooqplsaettoe, mtA orm its e&pres- 

•fam the tyraot has had ao power* Her fiMie is 

40C!id0dly tragic>*^iM»t alioge&er imtiko that of 

Mte» Siddo a s an d capable of poaitmying the 

stroDgcat and deepest cmolsoa* Her sir is lofty 

aad reserved; and if theve be a dash of baateario 

bar maaaer, asmmtiBg, at ttmes* almort to 

stenmess^ there is, oa the odisr hand, somethiog 

d oK gb t fti By vioniiig id the tones of her deep, fine 

▼oioe« fteat ey e - ^ - I iwaitafnd long befose I ooaU 

deoide its hoe, and aftsr aQ, I am not qaite certun 

whether it be a dark bhie or a haaslr-^hss a laost 

aelanobely expression; thoagh time baa not 

qaenobed its fire, or beat, ia the slightest degi««, 

ber erect but attenaatod foruL She appeased 
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about fifty ; thin, pale, and dressed with Qaaker- 
like simplicity. And though some might be in- 
olined to say, she is too conscious of her powers, 
and to quarrel with the precision of her manner, 
there is much of the majesty of genius about her, 
and, in person altogether, she is one, who once 
seen, is not easily to be forgotten. 

Miss Grizzle — ^so I think the Professor styled 
her^s as complete a contrast to her sister as can 
well be imagined. She appeared a good-humoured, 
lively, rattling woman — ^not altogether indisposed 
towards the good things of this life — ^without pro- 
fessions and without pretensions — the beau ideal 
of an attentive auditor — satisfied to see her sister 
take the lead in conversation, and possess the ear 
of the company, without preferring, on her. own 
part, any claim to attention — and ready to ac- 
knowledge her superiority and bow to her decision 
without the slightest feeling of envy or uneasiness. 

And the conversation of Joanna BaiUie well 
merited attention. It was indeed charming. More 
imaginative than argumentative — often highly 
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poetical^ and always in good taste— -I should style 
it equi-dUtant from the dogmatism and learned 
pedantry of Madame de Staeli and the glitter, and 
tinsel, and perpetual effort to be striking, of Lady 
Morgan. There was a description which I well 
remember she gave us of her visiting the interior' of 
Exeter Cathedral by moonlight — of the witching 
effect of the sacredness of the place combined 
with the stillness of the hour«— of the tranquillizing 
feelings which perforce stole over the spectator as 
he watched the moonbeams, now streaming through 
the painted windows, now falling in rich gushes 
over the prelates, and wanriors, and nobles who 
" after life's fitful fever^' slept below— how it 
seemed to hush every turbulent passion — to subdue 
every unholy feeling — and to recal to the recollec- 
tion even of the most thoughtiess and indifferent 
*' that dim and distant world" where, after the 
pageantry of life has passed, we must be, and be 
— ^for ever. The idea may be mournful, but there 
is a kind of sublimity mingled with its melancholy. 
Under its impressioD our hearta involuntarily be- 



oom^ bettair; and- Ae^ottoesv aod^ jeahiwieB^ mA 
aosuetiesy «d ai^aiaiities of Iffev 9mat Uh mSbk 

I ttay Md do* bor j iiiliwK I rt be j, 1 f«e( 1 
oaaiiol, Blit il W9» a burst o# geawtie j^Kag^; 
and oidj Wttiltiid tteCre^ t» 1m • ppBnNig» 0f Ae 
flaest poetpy« 

Dfrnr in recaHvig^ Ae iacMaat» 9$ that memova- 
bla evmnimg, mast I pas^ ov€» aa aaaodfete» very 
sportively told, ci ihe Bother off Mn. Grants of 
Logfao.^ The old tady^— Miso BaiUio dosonhed 
her ao on the vocge of e^ghty/^-^heir the aovi^l •f 
'* Wayerioy'' oamo ool^ ialbniiod hev iDomoif 
¥bitoc8 in die moot oonfidMitlal mamiev, and ao a 
vofy gieat seoiot, Ihat ^ im w<Kiy •!> tcMio wri^hm 
bf Mer duMjfkfi^ y*^ The loath mat, shjs^ had pur 
attd orrot agaiii been asked if each waa the feet; 
aad with the dotage of age had fiioiiy peosnadod 
herself it was so. The gnaniity and pastivawty of 
the old lady^^^lie wonder and amaaemeat of her 
guests^ who healing the Uet streanoasly asaerted 

* TbebrttllliriBlraliioMMof '<IiillenfrMiliw 



kaaw not what coTtoktma^ to» anrive* at-^-^nd* the 
eSLtreme' dirtreafr and nttsi ooafmni cf lev doi^ii- 
tw were mosi laoghablgr aacl det eilgr dbpactidv 

, The same may bes sail of a; HtttvskvtcEsha ga,vm 
OS o£ a Mm. Heotor Maspbevson,^ an oW Sboich 
lady, who was; nathod. and yuu tml ity pewoniieAr 
Atas! in a» evH hour tkm invited a ^ meet'' to 
ati^' wtttr ber^ who had never hnown- whet it w« 
to W eitaot at hor Bfia! For eight and forty haaM 
the oU kdy fait her lipa^ and ssm with the mt ef » 
mav^ her whole household deranged, atid eitty 
ride she had ever made dbsi^»garded, by thofe '*ne^ev 
do weel laiiiey. hev hnshand't hrethei'r heif-sisw 
ter's cliild..'^ But eo the iboond morning after her 
anEiyid> when Mm. Heetor had waited breakiKt, 
for her guest^ otij an hoar and three qvarters, die 
obaerred in a tone of. grave displeasnie-*-^*^ My 
dear, itis wett yonarenotattheCoartof HaytiP 
" Hayti, Ma'anir' '' Yes, my dear. The Em- 
peror Chrifttophe woild have tanght youtiie lesson 
of piuietuidily# Exaet to an inataBt himaelf, he 
insislejl upon precisioe ia otbets. I well remem- 
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ber, while I resided there^ with my husband^ seeing 
one of the black duchesses step out of a prison 
where she had been confined a week, and whipped 
twice by order of the Emperor, for heing a quar- 
ter of<m hour too late at Court T 

But beyond all question, the greatest treat of 
the evening was hearing Joanna Baiilie discuss the 
" Waverley Novels." To listen to one highly gifted 
genitts> good-humouredly^and yet critically passing 
an opinion upon the productions of a kindred 
spirit«*-and this in no light and common place 
manner, but with a depth of feeling and solidity 
of remark, which proved her intimately acquainted 
with its beauties and keenly alive to its defects — 
was a matter of no ordinary gratification. 

My memory unfortunately will only serve me 
with a few particulars. The Professor ** felt con- 
fident that the *Waverley Novels,' popular as they 
were, would not go down to posterity;" and stated 
at some length the grounds on which this opinion 
was formed. From his premises and conclusion, 
the Dramatist differed in toto. She was ** satis- 
fied they would last as long as the English 
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language should endure." She ^' felt some degree 
of difficulty in persuading herself ihej were aU 
written by the sam^e person; and this, as much 
from their extreme inequality, as from the rapidity 
with which they succeeded each other.*' I laughed 
in my sleeve at this last observation, as peculiarly 
characteristic of the woman; — for Miss Baillie, as 
the Edinburgh Review quaintly enough observed, 
at the beginning of a most unmerciful review of 
her ''Plays on the Passions,*' Miss Baillie ''writes 
very slowly." " Ivanhoe" she placed .first, as the 
most faultless ; and next, though at a considerable 
interval, " Guy Mannering."* 



* I remember hearing from Mr. Constable's lips, in the jear 1819, 
that " 6ajr Mannering " was the aathor's fayoarite ; but whioh, 
singolar enough to say, had np to Uiat time sold the worst. At the 
yerj same time I was gratified with a sight of the MS. of" WftTerlejr," 
jn the state, I wis assured, in which it had been placed in Mr. Con- 
stable's hands by the anther, and passed through the press. Most 
certainly the hand-writing was not Sir Walter Scott's. Of this I had 
an opportunity of judging the same afternoon, when I was shown, 
splendidly bound in morocco, (quarto) the MSS. of ** Marmion " 
and the " Lady of the Lake." At least two-thirds of the former had 
been written on loose sheets of paper, and sent from London in franks. 
It was a great curiosity. First as containing many stanzas which w«fe 



O iGtwiw ! <tbou fl]^ght^iiifiiiii^k)ii nf the JQlixi- 

'i-'nd^ do^ ihoii ipv 9iimt ^^m^^ aliUuiig caempli- 
Ja«tiQ9 tliiit 'Smw wiHs.QTQfiteAjjO'lbe'imfiepe of bis 

,<hisilaiid Qf4fr9i% wd iunpQKfeQtioii« «o ^lavely .owl 
ofto attiM^v^^ mlmt jiriU(ti»aM b^iia .th^ttother Mid 
,glariottft>w.orlci>iwIi9re iot^ltoot will lie ^pcogresmvje 
tflisp«ghTet0iiiity'*-nwh»ce^thQuiwilt(f^ on 

.uoto per&otion throi^g^ ,«siidfe9S ifl«mtiQP — ^wbmie 
jthe ju9t-^!rill qa^nch Jtbc^ itkhBt for kiumb»dgia,fit 
ctbe-fMOfit .'Stream!? ,A^.a;> #wii^ with the ^billing 
system of theheartl«s£iiiMt6?i0]l«t? Ifon Ao^ a Saul 
— a soul capable of the noblest exercises — a soul 
susceptible of the tenderest emotions and loftiest 
»«spiraitioii8—*asoal> to- which 'light 'and knowledge 



stibseqiientiy omitted, mitored, or Torj differeotly urnogod ; uid, 
seoondljy as* fonhiog a most interestiog oeUeetion of aotograpba of 
many eelebrated political oharaolen of -iho daj. I bdioTO I 
am correct in statiiig thej belonged to Mr. BaTid Constairfc, the 
^AdTocate/MnComtable's eldeBt.Mn. Atleait, I taw tbem in bis 
fibrar ji ranged among hii own books* 
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for eternity^ and imperishable even when creatioti's 
knell is ringing ! 

Tis a cheeringy 'tis a heart-stirring prospect! 
Herb in the infancy of our being — educating to 
be holy— -onr knowledge is suited to our state of 
imperfection. Thbrb we shall be admitted to 
the full blaze of intellectual light — the full disco- 
very of those heavenly mysteries, which will con- 
stitute one of the blissful employments of a glori- 
fied spirit. Hbrb our faculties are miserably 
defective. Thbrb they shall attain to angelic 
capacity. Hbrb we are in a state first of im- 
maturity and then of decay ; harassed with affliction 
and care, toil and temptation. Thbrb the soul, 
freed from the shackles of her earthly prison-house, 
will ''see'' no longer ''through a glass darkly;" 
but kindling anew her energies in the presence of 
her Grod, will know no check to knowledge, and 
attain a fullness and perfection of her powers, 
boundless as the benevolence of the Deity, and 
eternal as the source from which it springs. 
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*' That Ocean jon haye late Bwrrej'd, 
Those rooks I too have seen ; 
Bnt I, afflicted and dismaj'd, 
jifoay^rfn^ail anf sevene. 

Yoar sea of tronbles joa have past. 

And found the peacefnl shore ; 
I, tempest toss'd and wreck'd, at last 

Come home to port no more !" 

Cowper*8 Address to NsmUm 
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^'MovHMUR, nescio quo paoto, locis ipsui, in 
qmbtts eorum qiios diligimus ant admiraoinrf ad- 
siiDt Yesti^;ia," says Cicero ; and with a volume of 
Oowper in my pocket, I went to OIney. Tbe 
drive from WooUaston to Olney is beautiful. It 
was one of the loveliest days of a lovely spring; 
thei sun not darting his rays with burning fervour, 
bnt beaming wi& a genial warmth that gladdened 
and enriched the landscape* The air of voluptuous 
repose ^^ch rested on the scene— -the whispers of 
the partly foliaged grove falling on the ear of fancy 
like the tones of dear and distant friends whom the 
rude jostles of the worid have severed from us for 
ever— -aU disposed the mind to serious contem- 

k2 
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comfort, I may say, in afflaence. He lived to close 
his mother's eyes 'in peace— to receive her dying 
blessing, and to enjoy the heartfelt gratification 
that ease and independence had been her^s to the 
last— -that every comfort which wealth conld pro- 
cure had smoothed her passage to the grave. To 
accomplish this, he had chalked out, and followed 
up, a life of constant privation ;— and died a 
martyr to his sense of duty! 

KoifjLorai upov mrvov, 
fill Xeye rove ayaOov<r 0yi|(nc€(v« 
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recOmmetid my little inn tit "Ofney. To be wito 
'you faave not wax ligtits, as at tbe Ploogli/ Obel- 
tehliain, or the profontid bows of the waiters ats at 
iTork fionse, Batti ; but then one meets'#ith qn^dt 
and attention, a rational biH, very fair accounnb* 
dation^ and a^ Itodlddy who takes pride in '^ tile 
place of her habitationi'' a&td possesses, as Dr. 
Chalmers would phrase it, '* an intimate and lAAi" 
ing knowledge of its localities.'' 

" Direct me to *^ ** Cowper's garden, I dare 

say,*^ said she, catching my idea, and replying with 
the greatest briskness. '' Ah, God bless him ! M$ 
one of the best friends we have I Ton see that 
brick house — (a little more this way, Sir^ thchre, 
you'll catch it now)-— opposite LoveH's, the linen- 
draper, and nearly fronting the old elm tree-— 
that's where Cowper lived. Sir ; his garden belong^s 
to Mr. Aspray, the doctor. Only send in yotir 
card, Sir, and he'll be delighted to show it yoni 
A nice &t gentleman, and a very eitfe doctor, is 
Mr. Aspray !" 

iTb ibis ''nice fat gentleman'' I forthwith re- 
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paired ; and, hayiiig sent in my name^ was> with- 
qjxt difficalty or delay, admitted into Gowper's 
garden. It is now di?ided and occupied by two 
different parties ; but the portion belonging to Mr. 
A^pray is by far Uie largest and most interesting. 
It was very prettily laid oat and in excellent order. 
We sat for a few moments in the poef s summer- 
. house, where, from April to October, he genendly 
spent his mornings,, and ixk which na inconsi- 
derable part of his poems, were composed. 
Jt is low, and of Y^ limited dimensions, but con- 
yeys an idea of snugpess, and commands the whole 
of the garden, and aVery {MPetty peep at the church. 
The poet's harbour at the extrenaty.of the broad 
gravel walk, now, alas ! fast filling to decay — ^the 
golden russets which he planted, and invariaUy 
pruned--* (by the way, a. small twig firoBfi one of 
them I ventured to appropriate) — the d^or of 
communication^ opened in the wall, for the pur- 
pose of faciUtating his intercourse with Newton; 
•—all these relics of the bard were one by one 
pointed to us by Mr* Aspray, who acted Cicerone 
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The anxiety he discovered to 'find odt ^ where we 
eame ftONo^, an«t ril abMlf* ns'^-^Uie' air of bulatle 
attd inpitftaiice: with' wMob he* rMAi ai^onf )m 
p^iidse8«^ Ae g^ wUehiUBamediii Ms ftilH romd^, 
^iNcU]Miiioared^ftto& a«dt'«Aoie€ nmfer tke^ m^uigffee 
iff a D9ry wainn<9^m^ VKk a straw hail df Bt^bdB^ag 
proportisi»» added to^ the m^rry twinkle- of hts eye*, 
fonnad a^ poi^tirait irresistibly diterting. 

He assarod us — and lookiDg at the ntati> aiid 
the Kcfttid state iet which we found him, wb could 
well believe it^^diat it ''was no sinecure to be 
the possessor of Cowper's garden. I Hardly a 
day passes over my bead, in- the summer Reason, 
that one or more patties don't ask tosee it — 
Quakers especially ; I believe, in my conscience, 
that for the last dozen years, not a Quaker or 
Quakeress has passed within 30 miles of Olney, 
without making i# his> or her basiness to see 
Cowper's garden." 

Fare thee well, thou fattest' and merriest of 
Cicerones! Long may'st thou flourish the '' Ora- 
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''T!m^l$.9 i$ ^ 09ftWI diipUjr/' som^ one has 

p)^erv^4f " i^ f^UfUig from lifa at a tima wlieii tha 

ij^fifmities of ag^ l^ava iiat aapfMd our faculties/' 

Tbf) reJtti^r]^ 19 jb^c^Dtifiil { bat it is notbiqg more 

th{fp tbe fejjiMrl^ of 1^ phjlosaphCTa Is these not 

SOOiethiiig more th|ui 4iigaity 10 SHrreaderiDg ex- 

i9|;99p^ V^ep UK^ i^ new, mi hope heats Ugh — 

wl|^ prfispects are bright, and fiiends five power- 

fi)l ? Sopefbuiff 4&9t filosely resembles the aoblest 

.e:9;eroMie of virtuej in resigaiag ouisdvos to Pro- 

yi4a9i^^ mi A^f^npg PUT dastioy, without a murmw 

^ ^ ^b; i^ ibis hw4# ;— liontentj .oa the oo^ hand, 

tp 1^ng§t lo^gQpr in Hjpp land of dbadovs, or, oa the 

ot^, to ^09t€ar iQHio 4faat jtate vhere passion wtt 
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'- H^vingr 1*^ seanned M tl^ae objeet»» we took 
a hurried peep of Weston Underwoody irhere tiie 
po^ i^iit $o fiiaoy happy honrs^ and of which 
memorable mentioii is so repeatedly made in his 
memoirs. It is distant about a mile and a half 
from' Olney. The ^' hall " is a most venerable 
looking pile^biult aboat the time of EKaabetlh-^ 
embosomed in woods, situated at a short distance 
from a carriage road, standing upon an eminence, 
imd commanding a most lovely view of the snr- 
ronnding'cotmtry; its lawn and shmbberies kept 
in the most admtra1>(e order, and every thing j>arft*' 
iA dxmt it: it appeared to me to convegr al- 
together the most complete idea of the r^dence 
of an old English Family* The walks aboatitaiFe 
beaatiful. There is one so completely shaded by 
treei^ as to give no bad idea, even at noon day, 
of Academus' '' sacred shade." It was the poet's 



And tbro' tbe Ums I vievr U^' embattied UiHr, 
Whence all th^ mnuc,'^ 

TI».Tadi, Book VI. 

k3 
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favourite resort when he visited Weston ; and has 
obtained the distingnished appellation of *' Gow-r 
per's Walk/' If I mistake not, at no very great 
distance was the; poplar grove» whose fall he has 
immortalized in song*"* 

The possessor of the hall. Sir George Throck- 
morton — I have learnt his death since I begua 
Ihis paper— ^ was described to ns as a most rigid 
aad scrnpnlons Catholic, but so amiable — ^so acees- 
sible to the poor and needy, of suck boundlesa 
benevolence and open-^handed charity, that although 
of a diflFerent communion, I wonld fain cherbh the 
hope that his ** prayers and his alms have gone up- 
for a memorial before Qod" 

There were, however, associations conaeeted 



• ** The poplars are felted, farewell to the shade, 
Aod the whispering sonnd of the cool colonnade ; 
The winds play, no longer, and singJn theleare*. 
Nor Oose on his bosom their image receives. 

Twelve jears have elapsed since I last took a view 
Of my favourite field, and the bank where they grew ; 
And now in the grass behold they are laid} 
And the tree is my seat, that once lent me a shade." 

Cowptr, Vol, IL 
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with Otney possessing, a difieienti thoagfa scarcely 
inferior iaterest; wfaiob ittdoeed me to linger there 
an iiour or too longer, and bend my steps in a* 
different dureetioB. I oould not foagetthat it had 
been the scene of the labouts of two as singular 
and extraordinarily, gifted men as the Church of 
England' ever inohided in her ranks : and though 
I differed cooseienlaotisly from them both, yet 1 
could appreciate the merits and the usefulness of 
each. I allade to Scott and Newton ; and it was 
with no ordinary curiosity that I viewed the church 
and pulpit which they had successively filled. It 
is a curious fact — though there are those who will 
not hesitate to pronounce it a natural consequence 
of the promulgation of those principles which they 
professed — that at Olney where Newton and Scott 
so long and so industriously laboured ; where the 
stream of private benevolence under their auspices 
and apparently from their resources flowed in such 
a deep and unbroken current ;* where no exertions 

*' Mr. Thornton allowed Newton 200/. annaall^ for charitable par- 
poses, with permission to draw on him if he wanted more. *' Mr, N* 
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weie qMured to stmne sm and inadcate hottness 
and where we miKjr fairiy sofipofle there wece tw^ 
mioh favonraUe speoiiiieiis of Cfaaroh of jBagland 
cleigy]iMOi-*«thefe ahould have been a contiaiidl j 
increamg body of dissenters; dissentefs most 
nnfavonrably disposed towards the Estahfishneat, 
and most hostile to the Tiews of her nmisterB ; and 
that from this enlighUmd tpot, after years of 
indefatigable hibour, Newton and Scott wave soo- 
oessively: obliged to retire^ owing to ttie " incor- 
rigpUile spmt that prevailed !"* 



tMm»h0ihoitghih§hadfee$md4^». T*9^pmardiof%,0WLmtkm 
wtty,**-^CecWa L^e rfNewion, p. 148. J I most incandoor ta j I am 
not sure whetber on Newton's removal from Olnej this manifioent 
allowaaoa was eootimied to Mr. Soott I find no meotioo ofttinbis 
life. 

* " I have lived to bary the old crop, on which anj dependanoe 
eonld ba plioed.^ I believe I shonid never have leflOIney bad not so 
ineorrigible a spirit prevailed iu a. parish I had so long laboured to 
reform.'' — ^Newton, see Cedts Life, These are Newton's sentiments 
— ^now for Scott's. ** I cannot, and need not convej to odiers a par- 
ticular account of all things which render the thoughts of spending m j 
dajrs at Olnej painful to me. There are above twa thoasaad inhabit- 
ants in this town, almost ott Calvinists, com the most debtmdttdnf 
them! The inhabitants are ^become like David, wiser than tbeir 
teachers— that is, thej think themselves so ; and huoe learned to sttf^ 
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That TSewUm was ' « mott eactnwrdiiiafy^^mai nd 
(«e tbat faaS'Vead Us memoini ca» dcn^". Hk life 
horn begiiMiiflg to edd k a mmaoe^ lliere k 
Botfkiiig ifi it that scmobs . to belong to the sober 
biograpliy of a^ private lodividBaL Yet sueh^ is 
its enehaiititig interest^ that I shoold pity that man 
vlio ooold sit down to its wonderfal detaHs, and 
rise-firom their perasal nnsabdaed and nnimpreflsed 
-«««wbo eadd throw tlie book camlessly aside with* 
eiit.a single connnent on the mer^^ and foibear- 
ance and long saffermg of the Peity^^-i-and cooUy 
criticise its contents without regarding it as a me- 
morable " iclstance of the providential care and 
exuberant gpodness of God." What can be a 
greater tissue of improbabilities? That a man 
whose early life had been a course of the most de- 
termined depravity-r-who deserted from his sUip—^ 
was recovered and '* conducted through the streets 



their totuewtcit—vrndkaU their 4/loft and wkkednes^-'-aHd shield of 
cotmeiioH" Pretty itroog^ statement tbis ! " A« for myself, I am 
very HDpopalar in this towD> aod preaeh in general to small oongrf- 
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of Plymotttby guarded like a felon" — '' kept in 
irons''—^'' striped, and poblidy- whipped'^-^de- 
graded to the level of a commen seamto — then 
subsequently a slave driver on a petty inland in 
Africa, and in such abject cireumstances, as to 
'' go pensive and solitary in the dead of night to 
VfBdi his single shirt upon the rocks, and after- 
wards put it on vet, that it might dry upon his 
back while he slept;" — that this man should be aF* 
rested in hiscareer-x-plucked from his foriom state 
of exile— ^recovered and brought back to God— ^ 
and appointed *' minister ctf the parish of the first 
magistrate of the first city in the world" — are cir- 
comctanoes which have no parallel in any histcny, 
sacred or profane, that I am acquainted with. 

Whether he preached altogether the doctrines- 
of the Church of England, a» expressed in her 
Articles, may perhaps be a subject of fair discus- 
sion, nor do I take upon myself to assert that there 
might not be a dash of fanaticism here and there 
visible in his sermons : but if ever a man was ear- 
nest and sincere— anxious to reclaim the profligate 
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and arouse the careless — if ever tkere was a man 
devoted to his profession, who laboured heart and 
soul in his callings — that man was Newton. He 
could be. no ordiaavy man — he could be no every** 
day Christian^ who could not ooty give btsth to bat 
(Mct upon this benevolent sentiment : '* I see in this 

m 

world two heaps of human happiness and misery; 
new if I can take but the. smallest bit finom one 
heap, and add to the other, I carry a pmnt. I^ 
as I go home, a child has? dropped a halfpenny, and 
if,, by giving it another, I can wipe away its- tears> 
I feel I have done soihething. I should be g^ad 
indeed to do greater things^ but I will not ndglect 
this.'' He could- be no inactive, iadolei^, half in 
earnest clergyman, who, at the age of fonr^ 
seorop and in deoliaing health, when urged td dis-* 
continue his public ministrations, made this reply, 
" I CANNOT STOPl What," said he, raising. 

his voice, "SHALL THB old APRiGAN BLAS- 
PHSMBR STOP WHILE HB CAN SPEAK?" 

His conversational powers were great He ap* 
pears to have been in^ society one of the most 
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«iiasBig» iDStrootivey engaging compajoioos that 
can well be imagined ; and to have possessed* i^ 
no common degree* like Bnonapart^, the art. of 
conciliating those^ who not only opposed his views 
and disliked his principles* but entertained a per- 
sonal antipathy to him as a man. Of this I heard 
an instance from one who had known him well and 
long. . Mr. Iiea-— late an AldemuMs of London-— • 
had long been a constant attendant 9t St. |Aary 
Woolnoth* and towards the close of Mr. Newton's 
life* regularly sent his carriage to convey 
him to church. The Alderman's . coachman 
was* like most of his class* rather a gay li?er — a 
careless and indifferent fellow — and was never 
supposed to have much feeling about religion* or 

4 

atlaxjiment to Mr. Newt^m till the time of his de- 
cease. He then went to the executors* andl)egged 
most earnestly* as a very great faTour* that he 
might be permitted to drive the hearse. '' For 
many years it has been the pride of my life to drive 
the good old man to hk choreh*" said he, in a 
tone of feeling it was impossible to mistiake* " do 
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pray, let me driVe Idm there for the last time." 
£6^ request Was compfied with. 

_ 

'But afC^r flitly though I consider NTewton as a 
wonderftd man ; wonderful — as to the depths of 
proffigaey from winch he was rescued ; wondeiftil 
— in the degree of earnestness, and activity, and 
zeal, and sincerity, by which his after life was cha- 
racterised'; wonderful — as to the station to which 
it pleased I^ovidence to elevate Um ; I view him 
as a man r&ther to be admired than followed. I 
know I am venturing on very debatable ground. 
Be it so. I state my opinion candidly, and it is 
this : That Newton's career, taken as a whole,* 



* As a specimen of the oooesioml perrersion of his Tiews, and the 
distorted aiediiiM Ihroogfa wUoh ho wmdd twt oitireqoeiitlj npH. ikb 
most ionooevt wnasenieots, take the following original and charae- 
teristio sketch of an Oratorio. *' I represtnt to myself a number of 
partona kiTolred in one conunon charge of high treason— in a stale oC 
oonSnement— hat not yet brongbt to trial. The faots, howcTcr, are 
so plain, and the eridence so strong, that there is not the least donbt 
of their gnilt. Nothing short of a pardon can preserve them from 
pnnishment. In this sitnation, it should seem their wisdom to avail 
themeeWea of ^evwy expedleiit in their power to obtain merey. Bnt 
they are entirely regardless of their danger— wholly taken np with 
amosittg themseW e§— and passing away the term «f their tttprison- 
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is far better calculated' for supplying food for me^ 
ditation and reflection tfaanfoi^ affording a- subject 
for individual imitation. AxlA I should hold that 
minister or that man^ not only weak in- intellect 
and wanting in judgment,., but possessing, a most 
overweening estimate of hig pawero^ who would 
make Newton's life a model for his own« 

Of Scott, Newton's successor in the cura of 



ment with as ffiuch cheerfalness as prossible. Atttng other resources, 
they call in the assistance of mosic; and amidst a great variety of 
sabjects in this way, they are particularly pleased with one. They 
choose to make the solemnities of their impending trial— the charac- 
ter of their Jadge — the methods of his procedare — ^and the awfal sen- 
tence to which they are exposed — what? — why — the groundwork of a 
musical entertainment ! And, as if they were quite unconcerned in the 
event, their attention is chiefly fixed npou the skill of the composer, 
in adapting the style of his mosio to the solemnity of the sabject. The 
King, however, sends them a graoioas message ; assares them that 
iie is unwilling they should suffer ; and offers them a free and fall 
pardon* But instead 4>f taking a single aiep Umards a ctfmpHanee with 
his goodness, thof set his message, Ukewise, to music I And this» to^pe- 
tber with a description of their present state, and of the fearful doom 
awaiting them, 18 8DN0 FOR THEIR divbruon! accompaniad with 
the sound of comet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all 
kinds of instruments ! Surely if such a case asl have supposed oould 
be found iu real life, though I might; admire theimuaioa] ta«tiaof tbcae 
people, I should oomniserate their iasensibility." 

Newton* s Mesiiak. 
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Olaejr, I beg to be oonsideiied in. all iliat I may 
8ftj» aa speaking of him as a Mtt and * CbriatiaQ, 
not asa clei^^ymaa or a dmam^ I ImvesliiMg and 
personal reasons for adopting thifrcounre- In* the 
first place, I am no CALnNiBT, and- difieD fram 
him most materially upon more than one important 
question ; in the next, his age and his piety*— his 
vast experience, and his biblical' aoquirementfr— 
compared with my own yonth and short period of 
service — should lead me to be very diffident in 
what I venture to assert respecting him ; and lastly, 
why should I turn to contested and controverted 
points where there is so much to applaud, admire, 
and imitate? 

Be his creed what it might his practice was un- 
exceptionable. I know few pieces of biography 
more interesting, none more deserving a candid 
perusal from every young clergyman, than bos life 
written by his intelligent and affectionate son, the 
vicar of St. Mary's, Hull. His manly, straight- 
forward, uncompromising line of conduct'*— his di»- 
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daxtiat-fiU times, and under all eircnrndtanees, of 
imbtoifage, ambiguity^ and resenre — 'his abhorrence 
of ** policy^ and trimming ^ and expediency,^ ^hen 
a dq^htrecoorse to either would haive improved 
hk eirciimistances, and when his situation woul^ 
have been in the eyes of many a sulBcient excuse 
—his active and unwearied benevolence-^Us 
anxiety to be useful — his cheerful strug^gle through 
life with poverty and disappointment — an increasing^ 
feonily and decreasing means — the unlimited trust 
which be reposed in the goodness of God, and 
the manner in which he flew to him on all occa- 
sionft«^are most delightful traits in his character. 

That man's heart must have glowed with the 
noblest feelings who, during a period of great 
distress from an accession of fever, summoned his 
son to hi^ bedside, and said, ** it was time for 
planting his usual crop of potatoes for the poor, 
and begged that his two eldest sons would take 
steps for doing it in a manner best calculated to 
secure the benefit to those for whom it was in- 
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tended aft^K his^ decease." * Yet this trotti iBaBlra^ 

tive ,m it . is of the uaboiinded beAeroIenee of a 

po<xr man^ is inferior in interest to another equally 

as touohing, quite as extraordinary, and on the whole 

inorex;haractei:istic of himas aChriHian. ** He men-> 

tiuned the wonderful . way in which his prayers for 

others had been answered ; and seemed to derive 

comfort firom the reflection* He thought he had 

faihd ksB in the duty o^iNTBBOBSSlON thtm in 

any other !^'f What unbounded philanthropy 

does this evince ! As far as my own reading goes 

I em acquainted with the life of no man, however 

good and great/ where we shallmeet with a similar 

declaration! And how very few there are amongst 

us who. can venture to say any thi$^iov ourselves 

cm this head! 

With such vivid impressions of the merits <^ 
thf se remarkable men, wonder not, gentle reader, 
th^tl ferreted out the sexton, got hold of the keys, 
and hurried him off to the church. Xt is that of 






• Ufe. Pftge sis. t life. Page 642. 
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a -qdet coimlry parish. Tbese is .nothing Yery p&r- 
ticular «r «ltraeli¥6 abost the esieriar ; it stands, 
to my delighifcy apart and away from the iown, with 
the imarage cfa»e,by it ISie iatoiior -is xslean and 
neat; one of ite ^tno^t remarkable ieatavcs is a 
gaUery, idboch bears the record thbt it if«s Imitt 4ot 
the skigiM*s in ITSS, hy ifiatthew Murryott, 
** ^at lis fwopor ^oost "'^^^^eoEltei "flf this, panah* 
N40W fins, I take it, is not m wetj ^srdihazy 
object. Sclber sextons wefe better off in those 
Abjb, or 4hey ^ere far more libend than thetr 
brethren ai^ art; preaent; for I hold it would be 
diffieidt to findyia any other chnrdh iq bis Mqesty's 
three kkigdoms, a singing grilery built ''at the 
sole cost and expense of the sexton." 

The chancel is neatly fitted up with forms, and 
a small reading desk for a weekly lecture preached 
there. But to me the gem lof the baikJiiy was 
the pu^it. It is a noble faece of dark nU oak, 
very £ndy carved, «id occupia9**-hy tbe way not 
a very common feature in modem churches — a 
position aquelly favourable for tbe voice of the 
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pfeaeter aad the ear df ike Jwarer. It fronls 4he 
pew where Lady ALUsten sat, aad Ckmper, wben 
he «a«ld prenffl «oa hkascdf to eotor ibe Howie of 
Q0i. *' it was not often/' said the clevk ; <' the 
oMesttnan ia Ofaey eaa oidy veoc^Heot his eemiiig 
twiee<--4H»i that was in Mr. Newton^s time. I 
doa^t ttiiDk^^ver lieard Mr. 4ioa«t 1 " 

Well, 4hoagbt I^ after I kad vamt^ Bcamied 
every object in the sacred bnildiog — seated «iysdf 
in the poet's pew — inspected the monument of 
Mr. Brown and the ^uhsa^ueat vioaca of OJabj — 
and "flattered myself I could carry away in my 
mind's eye a tolerably correct idea of Olney church 
—to my cousin Graham/ who taunts me with never 
having reached further in my travels than the South 
of France-*who dwells on his hairbreadth escape 
from the fall of an avalanche— who talks of the 
Vale of Ghamouny till the tears stand in his eyes, 
and in a tone of plaintive melancholy calls me '' an 
object of universal pity" because I have never 
heard the organ at Haerlem, or stood on the glacier 
of Mont Blanc ;•— to him all this would be utterly 
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uninteresting! He would trayel from Land's End 
to Long Town, and cry, *^ 'tis all barren I '' 

But to me, a poor country curate tied to my 
parish, with few opportunities, and those at long 
intervals, of running about the world, 'tis some- 
iking to. have walked in.Cowper's garden, sat 
in Cowpef s summer-house^ and stood in the , 
pulpit from which Newton bounced an4 Scott 
"scoldedr* 

• Just as I wa* going up into the pulpit, b« stid to me In awiiiiparf 
'* D<m*i9cMwiifp€opka»Ihearjf«mdopomr9aiOht§/* 
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"'While I resided at Oxford and faw auoh a oonfliix of jonth to 
their aonaal admissions, I baye often stodied and admired why their 
parents would, ander such mean euoonragement, design their sons for 
the ohnrch, and those the most towardlj, and capable, and select 
geniases among their children ; who most needs hare emerged in a 
secular life. I congratulated indeed the felicity of jonr Establisfament» 
which attracted the choice youth of yoor nation for so Tciy low pay ; 
bnt my wonder was at the parents, who generally hare interest and 
wealth the first thing in their view, till at last one of yonr state lotto* 
ries ceased my astonishment. For as in Uiat a few glittering prises of 
IfipQk, 6(0001*, a^dJCdOOA. a^ong an infi^ty of lil9n|:S|drew^bep^ 
of adTcntarers, who, if the whole had been equally ticketed, would 
never bare come in :— «o a few shining dignities in your dmrob, pre- 
bends, deaneries, bishoprioks, are the pious fraud that indnoes the 
parents to risk their children's fortune in it. Every one hopes his own 
will get some great prize in the church, and never reflects on the thou- 
sands of blanks in poor country livings. And U ia thispari of ohp St^ 
tablitkmmi thai maUs our clergy exeeL Do but cmce feoel att four jure* 
fermenU, and you wiU §oon be as leoel m your learning" 

■ Dr, Bentley^^PhUtdemtherue I4p ei en aie » 



THE 
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'' A^ND pray/' said I, to the little grave-looking 
personage who ambled along beside me, '* how is 
yoarchureh served?" ** Whj^ Sir» we have three 
services on tfie Sunday, and a week-day lecture." 
'^ Bf nob parochial datv?" '^ A very tolerable 
shaie^ Sir/' ** What may be the population 
of Obey r* <' Not far short of three thousand,'' 
'' ISie livings then^ is a good one." '' Eighty 

POUKDa A YBAR^ AND THB PATRON, EARL 
DARTliOU'tH, MAKSS'lT A HaND&JBD/' '' But 

fromsueh a population, the surplice fees sulrely 
cannot be inconsiderable?" ** One year with ano« 
ther they pay the taxes of the vicarage house. 

l2 
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This I have from the vicar's own lips." Here, 
thought I^ is a fresh text for Mr. Home to dilate 
upon the '^ riches of the church !" A benefice 

charged with the care of a flock, in number not 
much under three thousand, and actually worth 
ONE HUNDRED A YEAR ! " Your vioar," said 
I, pursuing my enquiries, ^' is a single man?" 
" Oh no. Sir — he has seven* children, and Mrs. 

Gr is in very indifferent health." 

But, perhaps, it may be said-—'' this is a sin- 
gular, almost a solitary instance." By no means. 
I could match it with many others. I would in- 
stance one in particular. I happen to know some^ 
thing of a parish where there is a population of 
eight hundred, willing and anxious to be instructed 
— and a church, for size and beauty, rarely 
equalled. The patronage of the living is vested 
in the LAY iMPROPRiATOR>^a man of wealth — 
a man of taste — and. a M^nber of Parliament. To 
him belong the tithes. He derives from them an 

* The number was either seren or eleven. Fearful of oyerstatiog, 
I baye said the former. 
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income exceeding seven hundred a year ; and ge- 
nerously allows his minister out of it, no less a 
stipend than — pray listen, my Lord King— -pobty 

POUNDS PER ANNUM ! 

But his goodness does not terminate at tins 
point ! He is kind enough to let his minister a 
house — so damp and delightful, that you may sit 
in any room yon please in it during the three win- 
ter months, and sing ** with verdure clad the 
walls appear !" — ^and for this accommodation — so 
suitable to an old man of seventy— -he, as a matter 
of favour, deducts only eight pounds half yearly 
from his minister's pittance ; and thus reduces a 
nominal stipend of forty pounds to twenty-four 
pounds per annum. , I grant that the living claims 
and obtains Queen Anne's bounty. The clergy- 
man's income, after every addition, falls short of 
the wages paid without a murmur by the self-same 
individual to his own butler ! 

It is a most afflicting circumstance, and one 
never contemplated by the Legislature, that the 
Curates' Act does not affect the lay impropriator* 
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It obliges all incuinbeiits instituted after July, 1813, 
to pay to their curates a stipend i^okted by the 
value axkd population of the living. But tbe lay 
impropriator^ enjoying all the ben^ts of churoh 
property, and none of its disadvuitages, it does 
not, alas! reaeh. In undisturbed possession of 
the tithes — subject to no oufgoing8«-*4>urtheiied 
with no repairs of the parsonage bouse*— and leav- 
ing his family exposed to no claims /or dilaixda- 
tions— the lay impropriator alone may set its pro- 
visions at defiance. 

But I am digressing from my subject. Lord 
King, that most mild and genflemanly speaker,* 
and tir. Hume, that most correct calculator, con- 
tinually talk of the '* enormous and overgrown 
wealth of the Clmrch of England/' Let us see in 
what this *^ enormous and overgro^m wealth" con* 
sists. I begin with the beneficed clergy. Of be- 
nefices in England, notwithstanding the unoeasii^ 



• Hit Lordship is fnU j wWiM to tUi epithet, wen it only for like 
manner in which he onoe bpoke of the bishops—** tiof ampUbiomtrnd' 
mah m Unom tfuwa" 
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operatioii of ^aecnn Ahne'a bobntjEf there aie ntiH 
m^ffe thiin fii^ ihondoid whose amnudineome ii6e» 
not ejtoeed two hon&ed pounds H year* There 
are upwards <xf four thousand under a hundred 
and fi% ; and more than three thousand under a 
hundred* Strange that the public attention riionld 
be so unceasingiy directed towards a few bright 
spots, filled by h^Uy-cbimected individuals^ or 
bestowed as the reward of Kterary labour ^ flieo* 
logical research ; and nvuriably diverted kom the 
lonely parish euiiB where the spiritual IsdlMurer eats 
with contented humility his Scanty morsel, and 
dro(»^(hoQgh not unlamented«»^mto the grave. 

Bat I can carry my scale of ecclesiastacal penury 
still loWer. Hiete are more than two thousand 
bendlces under eighty pounds per annumi cmd there 
are no less than a thousand under fifty. My Lord 
King, what an *' iNEXHAUSTiBiiS bxghequ&r 
OF CHURCH BRIBBEY" this is! What a fund to 
reward *' drivelling turncoats/' and '' base obse- 
quiousness/' Mr. Hame! Fifty pounds a year for 
a man— a gentleman both by birth and profession 
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•—to subsist 0D| whose edacatioii at college and 
preparatioii for mrders, most at the lowest computa- 
tion have cost him eight hundred 1 Fifty pounds a 
year ! Why a journeyman n^echanio— onaof your 
own dear operatLves, for whom you have nightly 
torn your own lungs to piecesi and worn out evcfiy 
body around you--«would scorn such a sum as a 
year's wages* I remember when I held a curacy 
in Northamptonshire— I crave your attentbn, Mr* 
Hume— an operative coming to me during a 
strike t and begging relief. By. the way, he was, 
both in practice and principle, a man after your 
own heart — a subscriber to your piece of plate — 
and his testimony you will of course credit. He 
assured me he was in the jatmost extremity ; that 
his wife and child were almost starving. I asked 
Dim what had been his wages, and whether he had 
made any saving. I pressed him upon this score, 
as from his appearance, and the intelligence of his 
answers, it struck me he was ** a good hand.** 
*' Why, Sir, I had only seven and twenty shilr 
lings a week, and what was that to support my- 
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self and my wife and child ?" Well, thouglit I, 
as I handed him the scanty relief which I felt jus- 
tified in giving, *^ many and many a beneficed 
clergyman, on an income far inferior to that, la 
boors early and late, anxiously and sorrowfully, in 
the vineyard of his Lord ; and supports the while, 
without a murmur or a sigh, a wife, and thrice as 
many claimants on a father's love !" And such a 
man, in your phraseology, is a '* base hireling." 
Well, it may be so : but his wages truly — as far as 
this world is concerned— >are small. For shame ! 
For shame ! 

Such^ then, are the ''riches of the church!" 
The next question is, how they are spent. Lord 
King declares, in '' luxury" and ** extravagance." 
Now, I assert, in utter contempt and defiance of 
open accusation and secret insinuation, that a very 
large proportion is devoted to charity. Who 
come forward more readily and so successfully on 
all occasions of public distress as the clergy? I 
put it to Mr. Hume at once, and say, there is no 
scheme of benevolence — no class of human sufferers 

l3 
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— or form of human wreieheAneaa, to whose relief 
the, clergy do not largely and liberally and cheer- 
fully contribute— often beyond their means* I 

» 

once encountered a modem reformerT-a man of 
no mean intellect or ineonsiderable ahare of infof- 
mation^ and altogether a very fair san^le of the 
party to which he belonged. He was oonstandy 
insisting on liberty and equality, and the yeriest 
tyrant in his own connting*heuse and family that 
ever breathed ; a zealous admirer of ** libers^ feel- 
ing and mild forbearance, especially towards the 
needy/' — and the most stem and severe exactor of 
the uttermost farthing that was due to. him, that a 
poor trembling creditor ever sued to; a de- 
claimer on all occasions against the ** pride and 
hauteur of the great," and an unceasing advocate 
for suavity of temper and sweetness of disposition 
— ^his own was such, that his wife trembled ii^ his 
presence, and his making his appearaaoe by one 
door in the drawing-room was the signal for his 
younger children leaving it by the other. Such 
was Mr. , a Gainsborough reformer, who toid 
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met he only ^* wished Mr. Hume was Chancellor 
of the Excheqaer ; he would seize upon eharch 
property in a lump, and apply it to pay the national 
debt." '^ As my friend Hume says^ the clergy 
roll in riches; and what do they do with iti'' 
** Look at your natiye town/'* said I, '' and see. 
Take any one of its local charities, and calculate 
what proportion the clergy contribute to its sup- 
port. I begin 'With the Infirmary. If you will but 
take the trouble to cast your eye over the balance- 
sheet, and glance at the list of donors and sub- 
scribers, legatees and benefactoi's, you will find 
that the clergy, directly and indirectly, bear a pro* 
portion of more than one third." /'Well," said 
he, ''I believe you're right there: but you say 
* directly and indirectly ;' now I cannot permit you 
to include the sums obtained at collections. Those 
the clergy beg, they don't giVe." *' Granted : but 
would those sums be raised without them ? Vitu- 
perate them as you will, you must not overlook 

* Hall — to whtoh he wai retorniog. 
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the impulse they give to publio charity, llieir 
time— thdr talents— -Iheir energies— «ie all, in any 
period of emergency, at the derviee of the dis- 
tressed. If I concede, on the one hand, that the 
sums collected do not come out of their pocket, yoa 
must admit, on the other, that many a thousand 
pounds in the shape of the pcM)r manV shflling or 
sixpence, an4 the ^'tc^pingtradesmanV hatf-crown, 
swells the amount of the fond, winch would never 
have found its way there, but for the channel and 
opportunity thus afforded. Ycm forget the Water* 
loo fund — ^the subscriptions for ttie sufferers in Ger- 
many-— and that for the starving Irish ? * When, 
and upon what occasion, were the clergy ever si- 
lent, and, I may add, ever unsuccessful?" ^' No 
matter for that. If only Joseph Humo'Was in 
office ! He'd soon sell your churches. He likes 
the clergy as little as I do !'* ** Probably he may : 
but you must not hazard these sentiments in Hull. 



* I may now add, the Safferiog Mannfaotorers. I woiddy as a 
mere matter of coriosity, refer the reader to the very large amoont 
which the clerical collections bear to the sum total Bubicribed. 



*t 
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They witt hiidly do there." v I know^tfaaC My« 
he, ^Ih a wink of his eye which he intended to 
look clever, and he succeeded in looking^ camung', 
M they are too many for me there ! There's a great 
deal too maeh of the ' Jfem UgU: '' Other 
remarks followed, but I sappress them. Ht it 
gwM to hu nwardl^ 

Still the question remains unanswered bow these 
riches of the chnroh " are spent? Do the clergy 
amass wealth? liVlth what portions do they leaye 
their families? Let the ** Clergy Orphan Society," 
the '' Adult Otfhm Institution," the '' Society for 
the Belief of Clergymen, and Widows, and Chil- 
dren of Clergymen," answer this question* Let the 
Provident Sodbty which the Bishop of Chester * 
has started in his own diocese^ and the plans con- 
tinually agitated for amending the destitute con- 
dition of deceased clergymen's families, reply to 



* I would refer the reader, and partieolarily the clerical reader, to 
the admirahle letter of the Rev. H. H. Hale, preacher at the Charter 
HoQse, addressed to the Bishop of Chester ; and to the printed pro- 
speotos, for the minQte.detaib of which the clergy are mainlj indebted 
to that gentleman* 
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this qneiy. It is an indttilpiitable fact that the 
members of no profession in EogUond leave their 
widows and children in sneh deplorable eircmn* 
stances as those of the ecelesiastiedi. Here, indeed, 
the Establishment may claim a melancholy pre- 
eminence in poverty and privationi in sorrow and 
suffering. 

I am not drawing an exaggerated ptetore. How 
do We find the widow and family of an inewn* 
bent situated after the husband and &ther has 
been removed ? We find the former not an£re- 
qaently in an almshouse, or keeping a village day- 
schoot — chappy, indeed, if she can obtain an asylsm 
in Bromley, or Newton, or Partis College, where 
wealth has been so nobly appropnated to cheer 
the last days of those who belong to the ^^ House- 
hold of Faith." We see the latter^ if sons, as- 
sistants to wholesale haberdashers, or standing 
behind the counter of large retail grocers ; we 
meet with the daughters — milliners, not unfre- 
quently as upper lady's-maids, fortunate, indeed, 
if they can obtain the painful situation of companion 
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to some professed and eapricioiis TaletodiiiariaQ, 
to weep and svbmit in silenc e ■■or the more le- 
speetable, tbongfa scarcely less pauiiful» post of 
of goremesa to a set of hea4stroBf and over- 
indulged cldldren.^ 

For Hbe sane afflictiiig dtspensa^laMi af Fiofi- 
denoe, he it ever renMoabered, wbicb renders the 
clergy maa'a vife a widoir and her duldren fathom- 
less, leaves them at the same time he^ess and 
hoaselessy dependent on the bomiAy ef others. It 
cannot be otherwise. The coontrj cfergyman^ in 
nine cases out of ten^ is neeesatoas through Ufia^ 
His income is rarely saffieient for tihe present 
sttbsistenee, and utterly inadequate iqt tha fntnie 

* " If these pages should ever fall into the bands of an j who have 
an iBflaenee over Ae kt^paies^ of joiuig pefseoe sinialarly' situated, 
let me entreat for them that consideration, indalgence, and teodemess, 
which the mothers would desire that their own daughters should ex- 
pertenqie, if the reMwe posilioiis^^ were revened.. Which of jom, the 
richest, the most eleyated, and the most highlj-fayoured now, can 
be snre that this change may DCTer take plaee ? "We Kre in a niodd 
whose charaeteristic m^ be i^aid, at all times, to be motabiUtj; and 
in this our day, the alternations seem to be more than usually appalling." 
A Wtrrdin Fmmr af Femak Sikoob, B^ a.it^ 
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provisiMis of bis oUIdreD. For be it recollected, 
in ocmsideriiig tbe case of the clergy, that while he 
is ranked, as the interests of reli^on require he 
should be ranked, in the very highest • grade of 
civilized society, he is forbidden by the severest 
penalties from engaging in any secular pursuit 
which, while it would furnish provision for his 
fiEunily on the one hand; would, on the other, 
desecrate his sacred avocations and derogate from 
the dignity of his calling. And hence it so fre- 
quently, I may say so continually, happens, and I 
am still i^eaking of beneficed clergymen, that the 
family of the best, and worthiest, and most exem- 
plary among them, are obliged, in silent sorrow, to 
earn a livelihood, for which their previous habits, 
and pursuits, and expectations, alike contribute to 
disqualify them* 

To the CURATJS the preceding observations wiH 
apply with equal force. Rarely is his stipend suf- 
ficient for his own support ; and if he die in the 
subordinate station which he occupies in God^s 
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spiritual &ld, he must . ineviiably leave to the 
care of his Master and the compassion . of his 
brethren, ^'a destitute widow and a portionless 
family." 

But granted that his purity of life is appreciated 
^us modest merit perceived— «nd, after a long 
probation, rewarded ; — ^has it never happened that 
preform^ has come too late ; and that with the 
powers of life exhausted, and a frame eitfeeUed 
by previous exertion, the servant of God sinks, 
** ready for Heaven, into an early and lamented 
grave ? '^ 

I could say more^--muoh more— on the subject ; 
but my heart faOs me. I prefer referring to the 
minutes of the Society £ar the Belief of Aged and 
Necessitous Clergymen, and /quoting, from the 
mass of cases a few which have particularly struck 
me. The reader will, perhaps, bear in ndnd 
that there is no fiction here ;-r-the sorrows I quote 
have been sustained— the poverty I depict has 
been endured. It is a running comment to the 
text o{*'The Riches of the Church:' 
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I. 

** I remnn in circumstnices maSat ito ihoae of 
last jrear, though not exacHij in ail points the same, 
for a gracious God has sent me an increase of 
hmShf. Though JUbrs. • ' has been illie mofflier 

of flurteen, I cordially weioome Ae last, mni ass it 
is a boy I giro him to his Ood« I kaxve a fidnily 
of BLBVSN persons to support, in a most expen*- 
aire silaationi upon £130 per aDnnm-*-tiie -whde 
amount of my isoome." 

II. 

— — ^' I am stiU Curate o f , lave A wipb 

AKD TEN CHILDREN, sevou (^whom ate^whoUy 
dependent on me. My curacy is BAftJSiiY fifty 
POUNDS ptfH AUN UM ; five of my lit^ ones have 
had the typhus fever ; and my medicnl attendaaf a 
bill has been unusually heavy/'. 

Any symptoms of ''overgrown wealth'' here? 
In the next case we find inouinbent and curate 
equally distressed-— the latter in the reoriptof a 
third-rate journeyman's wages ! 
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III. 

'^ My iNevMBEKT, with a large family, 
c<»itmaes to be yery poor, viffkh, unfoitiiiiately 
for me, iiiTolTes me in ^liflBealUos. Of f»rijf 
pounds, my Dominal ioeome, I have reoeired no 
more tban half during ike last tiFolve mon^. 
I hare a wife and four yomig cUldren dependent 
on me.'' 

IV. 

^ Imperious neeestity alone oould iadnee me 
again to appeal to the Society; but my atip^ad is 
quite indequata to the support of my famiiyy and 
my inability to diseharge some debts, contacted 
* solely on this account, preys upon my mind and 
creates a care and anxjety to the last degree 
painful and distressing. My income is eighty 
pounds, on which I have nine little claimants." 

Exactly eight pounds annually for each person ! 
The next case will exhibit a clergyman receiving 
a mere paupei^s parish pay. 
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V. 

** With great roluotaace I state my present 

circumstaiices. My whole inoome from the CS^Qrch 

is ONI^Y TWENTY POUNDS PES ANNUM IN- 
CLUDING THE SUaPLIOE FEES WHICH DO 

« 

NOT AMOUNT TO FIVE POUNDS! I have a wife 
and six children, yimr of whom are entireljf de- 
pendent on me for eupport* I have no other 
income." 

Six human beings to be fed, clothed, and 
sheltered, on twenty-five pounds annnally, or nine 
SHILLINGS AND SEVENPENOB weekly ! ! Why 
the v^est hedger and ditcher would scorn it! 

The. last ease is a sad but appropriate sequel to 
the whole. It pourtrays the clergyman of the 
Church of England applying for relief to the 
parish. 

VI. 

— — *' I am Curate of , containing about 

two thousand persons; eight hundred of whom 
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attend divine service. My salary is fifty-two 
ponnds per annum, with a wife and six children 
dependent on me. I have no private income of 
my own whatever. Within the last two years my 
family have been so reduced as to be forced to 
seek the aid of the pariah /'' 

Such are the '^ immense and overgrown riches ^' 
—surely, surely the phrase must be used in the 
. bitterest derision! — of the Church of England. 
Such are the ** overpaid labours" of incumbent 
and curate ! There are some minds, to be sure, 
so constituted, that no rebuke will shame, no dis- 
tress sojften ; but surely the consideration of even 
one of the cases I have stated might teach Mr. 
Hume in his abuse of the church to pay a little 
more regard to veracity, and my Lord King^- 
charity ! 
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— ^— *' Qais desiderio nt podor 
Tarn cari capitis.'* 

HOR. 
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-*— I galped dowB my breakfast— hurried to the 
palace-^was received with the most alarming cere- 
mony—and ushered up stairs. The boldest spirit 
that ever breathed would have quailed at the scene 
which presented itself. In a room of the most 
magnificent, or rather the most frightful, dimen- 
sions, hung with all-but-speaking portraits of dif- 
ferent bishops who had filled the See, were assem- 
bled twenty-five silent, anxious, care-worn beings, 
who flitted backwards and forwards-^to and fro-— 
like troubled spirits. No one appeared to know, 
far less dared to address his neighbour ; and what 
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with the size and chiiiiness of die apartment— -(he 
apprehension under which all appeared more or 
less to labour — and the frowningy nay, almost me- 
nuimgf aipeet with which the pfelatee M the waU 
seemed to view us;— I nerer passed a more 
wretched hour in my life ! 

The door opened^ and all eyes were eagerly di- 
rected towards — ^what was expected to be — ^the 
entry of the bishop. No. It merely closed upon 
a ** late candidate/' Mr. C. B— ' — . It was cu- 
xioM to obsnripe bow apoedtty, nolwiltofQtidiiigrdie 
emitfideBt anr witk which' h0 evterdtf , Av asp^t of 
the rooBi operated vpMi him, and h«w th uit i g g My 
he became iafecMk wifli the gtoovr which pMvailed. 
He looked Mnmd hinK^waa aiout to matoe ^ bMr 
—but aeenig only ** brother m aflKotidn/' dteelred 
himsel£-Hdo^y^ slowiy did his cou nl iM ia nce Ml 
till it aMwmmei a most deplwable expremiofi— 4ie 
applied to his snuff-box — baaMned half a bar of an 
opera air-*-8topped — fumbled fbr his memorandum 
book---aad then iew to the window. His air and 
appearance, howerer, excited very general atten- 
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tioa; and— HeaiF6& bless liiml*-aff(>rded a mons- 

tro w reKef. 

« # « « # 

A door, at the upper end of Ae apartment, was 
suddenly thrown open, and the bishop entered, 
followed by his chaplain. We instinctiyely rose 
at his appearance; and he bowed courteonsly and 
kmdly as he proceeded slowly round the circle. 
His form was bent and his step was feebIe-»for I 
saw him advanced in years ; but he had still a 
most eagng^ng and animated countenance, and his 
raule was benignity itself. He was harassed by 
a severe and incessant cough, which appeared to 
beooi&e still more troublesome upon the least exer- 
tion ; and its paroxysms were, to all appearance, 
as painful to himself as they were distressing to 
those around him. All the polish of a Court — and 
he had been domesticated lA«re— he carried into 
private life ; and it was his to unite the eleg^ce 
and affabSity of the English gentleman, with the 
dignity of the bishop, and the benevolence of tile 
Christian. 

M 2 
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With respect to bis examining chaplain, there 
are few who have ever witnessed Mr. RenneU's 
discharge of any of his high and important daties, 
who would not willingly be present at a repetition ; 
and still fewer, who having once seen and heard, 
coald forget him. As an examiner, the easy dig- 
nity of his manner — the forbearance, and placidity, 
and patience with which he listened, corrected, 
and explained-«<-the facility with which he de- 
scended to the intellectual level of those around 
him — the humility of the Christian which so beau- 
tifully tempered the attainments of the scholar — 
and the unassuming kindness with which he trem- 
quillized the anxious, encouraged the diffident, 
and confirmed the wavering — are beyond all 
praise. Yet bis greatest charm as an examiner is 
still unnoticed. It consisted in the solemnity, and 
sacredness/ and spirituality which he breathed 
around the scene— in the tone of deep religions 
feeling which he gave to the whole service — ^and in 
the sincere and ardent, though unaffected, piety 
which characterised his bearing throughout. It 
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was evident he thought, and felt that an ordination 
was a service of the most hallowed nature— that 
its results " spoke to time and etemity"-r-that in- 
calculable wa^ his responsibility who " should lay 
hands suddenly upon any man"«— that desperate 
and deplorable, beyond description, must be his 
case, who would attempt to dedicate to the service 
of his God a carnal, sensual, and divided heart. 

A certain proportion of the candidates were in* 
vited by the bishop to dine with him. Among them 

was Mr. C. B . His father had been known 

to his Lordship in early life, and always a favourite 
guest at the palace. The dinner passed off rather 
heavily. It was good, bat singularly plain. A 
pampered appetite would have fared l^ut indiffer- 
ently ; for there was nothing that even bordered 
on luxury or extravagance. The party, including 
his Lordship's family, exceeded twenty. The 
bishop — ^for he was not equal to the fatigue of 
carving — sat near the middle ; his examining chap- 
lain at the bottom. The cloth was drawn, and 
Mr. C. B opened his budget. He was sta- 
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tioned, I tlKiuld premis^^ directly oppoaie the 
bishop ; and his Lordship had pmd faioi a good deal 
of attention. 

*^ Much game about beref' said he to a very 
diflSdenty reserved yoang mam* ** t betieve not.** 
** Many good shots in the neighbourhood ?'* ** I 
really don't know : I dont shoot/' ** Don^t 
shoot !" ejaculated the other in a aiost mournful 
tone, and turned away with an air of liie ttost in- 
effable pity. " You're a sportsman^ I presume. 
Sir/' said he, attacking a more merry and pro* 
misingface. **Iwas" "Was? O! you should 
come into Cheshire, Sir ; we'd flihow you the way 
to live !" The young man appeared by no means 
at his ea«e ; and the air of extreme but quiet sur- 
prise which Mr. Rennell's countenance assumed 
was absolutely indescribable. " By the by, we 
had a pigeon match in our neighbourhood lately. 
Lord Kennedy and Captain Ross were there. 
Should have no objection to another to-moirow !" 
The bishop winced most horribly. " Best shots 
in England — allowed on aU sides. By the way. 



^ 



do y<mj3iio€i wkb aiagle ^ 4i>«Ui iMrrel? '' Sb« 
BrnnHl hftirpfl wntrhftflly unmnafortiiMr ^'Mine's 
double; «ad I flatkrr myself ooe of ilio beit in 
£iiC0|ie. N0V9 soppose "—Tke Udbop vone and 
left ihe teble. N4fi ^m syllable did ba «tl0r» 
b«t bk iWMiw spoke ¥01110109. 
lit ^P«8 tbe last I ever hmrd in saw of Ifr. C B. 

He DiB MOT APPEAR AGAIN I His abseM0 ^ 
ooarsa oxoited e«^|«iry and gave rise to coasidop- 
able eommeiit ;'-«-lnit neitber by 4e biabop» nor by 
bis cbqJaiii, was diere any aliasioa made to ibe 
s«ili(|eo(>«^excepting a casual bat generous remark 
from Bennell, at tbe close of ibe examkiatioq, 
'^ tbflt Mr. B ^'s PA^BKS bad done bim credit/' 

r 

# * * # * 

* 

Soon itfter tbe premiere decease of ^tbis able 
fmd escellent man, I bappened, in a joined patty 
of clergymen, to mention the pleasure with wbicb 
I bad Ustened to bis clear and maidy expositions 
from the pulpit of CbristiaD duties and demands ; 
and to <eaipiies8, as a matter of priv^ate coa^ictioBy 
what a joyful retrospect his murt baye b^en.ui a 
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dying hour, and how brigkt the reward that awaited 
such a diligent laboarer in the vineyard of his Lord. 
A ZBALOT — I will not give his name, he is figur- 
ing away, however/ very conspicuously, among 
the ** thousand and one " societies of the present 
day— 'replied, ** I doubt that ! I am by no means 
persuaded fliat Mr. Rennell was, in the true 
meaning of the term, a Christian ; or that we have 
any rational grounds for believing he has entered 
into the joy of his Lord. That the late Vicar of 
Kensington was an amiable man in private life, 
I admit — that he had many good points about him, 
I concede likewise — ^but that he knew the true 
scope and meanmg of the Gospel, I deny. In all 
his labours, and in all his writings, he betrayed far 
more anxiety for the welfare of the Church of 
England than for the welfare of the Church of 
Christ.'' 

" Why,'' replied I, ** the terms are synonymous. 
They mean one and the same thing. Built upon 
the foundations of the apostles and prophets-Hse- 
mented by the blood of that noble anny of martyrs 
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and confessors, whose spirit her articles, and her 
homilies, and her liturgy, so purely breathe*-8o 
primitive in all her doctrines, and so spiritual in all 
her services — I hold the Church of England to be 

THE CHURCH OF CHRIST," 

*' Indeed ! I have yet to learn that! " . 

"Then, if that be the case," said I, with inex- 
pressible surprise, '' why belong to her communion 
— why eryoy her emoluments? Surely common 
honour, common honesty, imperatively requires 
you to resign." * 

He appeared slightly confused, though a much 
older man than myself, and made no answer. Two 
Sundays afterwards I heard this very self-same 
man dilate for fifty-five minutes upon ** speaking 
the TRUTH in love." 

** Look on tbU portrait and on that." 



* *' Of all the euenues to religion, and to onr venerable BtitabUsb- 
ment in particular, T know of none so dangeroas, dishonest, and 
despicable, as thej who receive ber orders, enjojr her rerenoes, 
degrade her a»<Aori/y, and thus diminish her usefiUness" 

,Biskop LipKomhs* 
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THE SORROWS OF 

A RICH OLD MAN. 

(FROM THE PAPERS OF MY KINSMAN, THE LATE MR. 
6AIUS 60MPERTZ, OF FENCHURCH.STREET.) 



« 1 iooff at flattering hope, and prondl j taj 
To pale aof pense, chill fear» and anxious care, 

Avaont I to hapj^ier mortals haste away — 
One mightj tenant fills mj heart— despair !" 



THE SORROWS OF 



A RICH OLD MAN. 



THE DIARY. 

Tuesday, June 25. — Here I am at Budleigh 
Salterton, Devonshire ; — and a long and fatiguing 
journey^ from No. ll> Fenchurch-street, have my 
poor bones bad of it ! Hardly able to breatbe at 
Salisbury, and overturned within a stage of Exeten 
I more than once thought Mr. Abemethy's opinion 
of me the correct one; who, when I came to con- 
sult him, called me "an old fool for my pains." 
But what was I to do ? Dr. Bankhead told me I 
could only live in Devonshire ; and Mr. A. told 
me, with a certain expletive I don't care io add, 
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that there was nothing the matter with me ; and 
— here I am in the first floor of '' Marmontel 
House." It is called '' The refuge for the Desti- 
tute ;" and, troth to say, a more curious collection 
of animals than its walls contain could scarcely be 
met with. First, there is a Mrs. Bradbury, a 
widow; a woman who has seen the world, and 
who '' enjoys a cheerful fecundity of words." She 
studies character, and collects autographs; she 
was in France about the period of the Revolution, 
and somehow or other was connected casually with 
Thistlewood at the time of the Cato-street plot ; 
the footman who murdered Mr. Bonar once lived 
in her service, and she had be^n intimately ac- 
quainted with the late Mr* Faifintleroy^— -in dior^i 
a more fearful oompanion for a nervous gentleman 
can not exist. But all <his I could Ibiiget and 
forgive, if she bad not a propwmty* whenever 
she hears a good thing, or any obflei*vaAion in point, 
no matter how cooped it m^ be to what slia has 
been just saying — no matter how subversive of her 
own theory, immediately to adopt it as her own I 
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'' That's what I say ! That's what I say ;" chimes 
this elderly cuckoo. Then *'she always has an 
idea of her own ; she reads for herself-^and be- 
lieves for herself-^-and sees wil3i bet own eyes, and 
hears with her own ears, and/' as she elegantly 
phrases it, ''with nobody's eWs." Atid, to be 
snre, she does arrive at the most extraordinary 
condnsions. For instance, Blie has f ally parsuaded 
herself that the late king was the aiathor of Jamns ;* 
that Buonaparte, ** somehow or other, was peison- 
ed by Lady Caroline Lamb ;" and she caDs it a 
most weighty drcumstance that she has good 
grounds for believing, that Sir WiUiadi Curtis laid 
his person at the feet of Ifrs. Coutts^-^'no light 
affair," says she, " I assure you ;"--^nd she telb a 

* I cannot resist the temptation of noticing here the similaritj 
#hicfa exlsta hetween the writing of oor late belored Monarch and 
that of Jnnias, at given in the plates of ^ood&U*s edition. I happen 
to have seen two or more private notes of George III.« addressed to 
the late Boke of Riohmonil, and, on oompariBg, the writing d the 
Monarch is almost a fac-simile of that of his libeller* I disclaim all 
intention of robbing Mr8« Bradbury of one tittle of the originality of 
her sopposition : to her it exelwiTely belongs, «id—sttfltsaa|^mBMia 
cQtque. 

, Editor. 
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most surprising story about Lord Byron, and a 
Vampire and Michael Angelo Taylor — and, if I 
was to die for it, I can come to no other conclusion 
than that it is her belief, that Michael Angelo is, 
or was once, or very narrowly escaped being, a 
Vampire I 

Her son, Cornelius Bradbury, I must beg to 
pass over. His appetite is the most extraordinary 
thing about him ; it is really voracious ; I sigh 
when I see a favourite dish of mine near him. He 
xalls himself, a Captain in the Army ; if so, all I 
can say is, I'm sorry for it. 

The next set consists of a Mrs.: and a Miss 
Gymer. The old lady would be well enough, if 
she would take less snuff and revoke less fre- 
quently ; — she always forgets herself in the fourth 
rubber! Her daughter. Miss Barbara — (I can't 
endure the name of Barbara ; and, to make it worse, 
her mother will, at times, call her Bar-bar-rah, at 
others Babbie, and, sometimes, which is more 
frightful still, Bab Gymer)— is a young lady with 
red hair and a shrill voice. She has a most ex- 
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trdordinary habit of sitting with one foot thrown 
carelessly across the other, just as the Lord Chan- 
cellor does daring a long argument in the Court of 
Chancery — I can't say I think it's altogether the 
thing! And she drinks her tea out of a saucer, 
which she balances the while on the tip of her mid- 
dle finger in a manner quite as extraordinary as 
any thing I ever saw in the Indian Jugglers. She 
says she was educated at Camden House. I can't 
for my life understand how it is, but somehow or 
other, she is always sure to be next me, sit where 
I will. The old lady, I hear, has considerable 
leasehold property in Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden. 

Air. Betterton comes next — a young widower, 
utterly inconsolable for the loss of his lady. In 
this cold, selfish, and heartless world, where the 
dead are forgotten almost before the grave has 
closed upon them, it is quite delightful to meet 
with such an instance of genuine afiection. We 
often talk over the matter together ; and he tells me 
that her loss to him is irreparable. Amiable young 
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man ! I may tittly oidl km a di9coBSolate widower! 
I fancy tbe late . Mrs. Betterloo was a very gseat 
sufferer. 

And now I come to a most extraordinary literary 
lady, who makes ber appeiHraace oocasionayy 
amongst ns— Mrs, Agnes Zbbottson. Slie stadiea 
history; betie?es in judicial astrology; and is ao« 
quainted with every creature of note in the world 
of letters. She is also an astronomer, and s<MDae- 
thing I fancy of a fortane<4eIler ; for the y^ery first 
evening I was introduced to her, she took an op- 
portunity of asking me '* the precise day and hov 
when I entered this sublunary woild." I eosld'nt 
make out what she meant at first ; but when I did« 
I told her as well as I was able. The next day 
but one she met me in the breakfast voom^ and 
said — ^' Beware of the ides of July. A plot is sn 
process against you ; and it may be, that your 
very existence will be endangered !'' ** Fiddle* 
sticks ends I who's to harm me at Bndleigii Sal- 
lerton V Yet I must oonfess I fait nenrous for an 
hour or two, and I didn't sit down to my dinner 
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with my asuftl appetite. She's a woman, I find, 
of very pretty property ; thou^ whether she has 
got it by her fortttne-telling I ean't say ! 

Friday g June 28. — Letters tonlay from my con- 
fidential clerk, Solomon Atkinson, respecting the 
firm in Fenchurch-street. All is well. That Miss 
Gymer improves upon acquaintance. I find her a 
very Uvely, agreeable girl. Her hak, too, is not 
such a fiery red as I at first supposed it ; in some 
lights it is almost auburn. 

Monday, July 1. — Drove but with Mrs* Ibbott- 
son. She was intimately acquainted with the late 
Mrs. Inchbald; and told me several anecdotes re- 
specting her. It seems that some short time be- 
fi[>re her death, she offered to Constable's firm in 
Edinburgh^ the '' History of her Itfe and times," 
written by herself. Mrs. Ibbottson' had seen a 
very considerable portion of it 4 and assinred me 
that the whole of her theatrical career was quite a 
romance ; and that her accounts of the eminent 
actors with whom she had played during her event- 
ful life were as interesting as her criticisms on 
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their respective merits were acute and intelligent. 
The price she put on it was one thousand pounds. 
It was judged too much, and her offer was de- 
clined. She then-*— will it be credited-^committed 
her MS. to the flames. Silly woman, why not 
have tried elsewhere? Mrs. Ibbottson told me 
she was satisfied " would gladly have given 
five hundred pounds for it. My goodness, to bum 
five hundred pounds' worth of paper ! What an 
instance of profligate expenditure ! 

JTiursday, July A.-^Our little party has been 
augmented by the arrival of a Mrs. and Miss Flo- 
yer. The latter is said to be a young lady of very 
considerable expectations ; and as to the former, I 
never met with a woman who understood the stocks 
SQ well in my life ! The greater part of her for- 
tune, I find, is in the Long Annuities. Her 
daughter — ^poor thing ! — ^looks wretchedly ill, and 
to my mind, very unhappy. The dowager,— a 
proud, haughty woman — sweeps across the room; 
lays down the law as to present, past, and future ; 
and talks in a manner as peremptory and decided 
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as if she swayed the destinies of Europe ; — while 
her daughter seems to shun obseiVationy and to 
shrink into herself, and often — ^very often — ^to be 
lost to every thing that is passing around her. She 
seems anxious and uneasy ; and I sometimes fancy 
that 1 see her dark, full eye dimmed with tears. I 
wonder if she's in love ! I can't say I'm a judge, 
for, to the best of my knowledge, J never was in 
that toay ; but I've heard that this is the manner 
in which many ladies take on, who are.* 

Friday, July 5. — What a Wonderful historical 
student Mrs* Bradbury is ! I scarcely ever dare 
to talk to her on the subject. I recollect so little 
about it. She told me, at supper, in the most 
natural and unaffected manner possible, that 
'* King Edward VI. was killed at the Battle of 
Agincourt." " So I've heard, Ma'am," was my 
reply, for I did'nt care to appear ignorant. Her 
eyes, it appears to me, have a very remarkable 



* I beg leave here to observe, once for all, that of this, my valued 
kinsioan's journal,- 1 am only 
^ Editor^ 
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twiakk in them towards eTening ; bat altogether 
she's a superior womaii. Mr. Bettertoa told me 
this moraingy that she not only reads history, but 
writes it ; and tliat he knew for a positive certaioty 
that Mrs. Bradbury had only last week written to 
Mr. Constable, to say that he shookl have her 
continuation of the Hist(»*y of England for seven 
hundred guineas, to supply the place of the one so 
long advertised by Sir James M'Intosh. I donft 
know much about such matters ; but considering 
the vast compass of iustorieal knowledge which 
Mrs. Bradbury possesses, it strikes me it would 
be quite a bargain. 

Ttiesday, July 9. — I'm beginning to think, on 
furtJier acquaintance, that Barbara Oymer is a 
singularly discreet young person. She made a veiy 
sensible observation yesterday. I inquired why 
she didn't join the yoimg party ? ''I prefer," said 
she, ^^ the society of my elders. Hie young men 
of the present day are so very frivolous.'^ I'm 
sure I wish her well ! 

Thursday, July 1}.-— A wet day ! Budleigh 
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SaHerton Is a sweet place — and Devonshire a most 
delightfiil coanty — and being by the s^a-slde, is 
very bracing and all that — but it's Monstrous 
DULlT Now tiiere was always, in the very worst 
weather, something highly exhilirating in Fen- 
church-street ! 

Monday, July 15.— The gloom that lowers on 
Miss Floyer^s brow deepens instead of diminishing. 
There is a restlessness-*an inquietude — a care- 
worn expression in her countenance — which indi- 
cate a mind ill at ease. The casket is fair ; but I 
fear- a clear conscience— that pearl of great price 
— ^is wanUng, T%ere is not that cordiality and 
confidence between mother and daughter which it 
is painful to miss in such very near relatives. The 
latter addresses her mother in faltering tones 
*^ IMtedam;'' while the former coldly and repul- 
sively styles her " Miss Floyer!" Young lady, 
young lady, trifle not with your own happiness ! 
Where Aere is mystery there is always misery ! 

Saturday, July 26.— Not able to sleep a wink 
all ttight ! Such dgings ! So much for having no 
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night patrol ! A party of Cantqt>s^^a rending 
party, as they called themselves, though Heaven 
only knows, considering all that they did, when 
they could find time for it-*~abont one o'clock this 
morning put the whole place into confusion. A 
Swiss giantess was exhibiting herself on the beach, 
and, as Af rs. Gymer informed me, a very deoent, 
timid young woman she was. Well, nothing 
would serve this reading party, but they must 
sally forth about twelve o'clock, and attack her 
caravansary! The Swiss giantess, aroused from 
her slumbers, rushed out in defence of her for* 
tress — in such a situation, as Mrs. Gymer assured 
me — ^rum vestiia, as Dr. Maltby would say* — 
and seeing the desperate situation of her affairs, 

* Mj worthy kinsman — rest and bless bim-^has here been aninteo- 
tionally unjust. Dr. Maltbj would have said no sueh thing ; for what- 
ever be may be as a divine or a politician, be is nniTersally allowed to 
be a classic. And this he takes pretty good care to announce from 
the pulpit. I beard him preach one of a coarse of sermOBS at Cam- 
bridge, in which Latin and Greek quotations suooeeded alternately 
for about three quarters of an hour. Towards the close, he exclaimed, 
with an expression of unfoigned anxiety--" I hope I hare done thtae 
worthies justice !" 

Eonoft. 
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began to iaj about ber in a manner equally mife« 
rnimne and surprinDg. ^^Tl\ teach you to distmli 
a modest young woman^ you unmannerly rascals P 
says she ; and whack went the broomstiok over the 
head of a Trinity man, ** libt go the door^ you 
▼UlainP €rack---crack*--*bang—'' hurrah r' I 
shudder while I write I they had actually staved i|i 
one side of her Oaravansary ! '' Murder/' cried 
the Swiss giantess; and a couple of constables^ 
with the old parish beadle, and half a dozen of the 
inhabitants in thdr white cotton night caps, came 
running to her assistmioe. And this they call ** a 
quiet, retired, little watering pbusel '' 

Wednesday, July 24. — One of the same party, 
I'm convinced, with another hanging on his arm, 
came up to me this morning, took ojOT his hat with 
a very low bow, hoped I was well, and begged to 
'^ enquire how I had left all my friends in the Ark." 
He looked so respectful, appeared so deeply ii|- 
terested, and so impertuibably grave, that I was 
on the point of thanking him for his civilities, and 
asking him what Ark he meant, for that I had 
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tpniVQg ii\]r eye o^ b^ ^mpanijQ^D^ I si^w km cram- 
muig bid handjkercbief into his inpa% aad actaallj 
coi)Yii^e4 .with lighter ! I shook my st^ at th^m 
in silence, for I w^ ^o angry, tpspesd^* Aadacioud 
varlets! I only wji^h I. had been in JRenchorphr 
street! 

FIriday, /?i/y 26.— What hJ»?e I l>e^H,«iiifty of? 
or jBin I, in goo4 tru^, the most e^^jruQfdiwBfjmau 
that has evepr appeared in the worjtdf and doopne^ 
to nniyersal ridicule all my l^e? The following 
note reached m^ this mornipg:T-r 

*; The Qomputtpe of Eldfrs oC the I(«|i|^' 
Chapel, ofijBr. their w^m^t ackaQwledgemeot^ to 
Nfx, Grfdps Qpmpertz, forbid lit^eral dowtiouof fi% 
guineas, tpw^rds the ej^penses of th^ir new chapel* 

'^They most re^peclfpUy beg to be informed 
wh^thef it will s^t Mf. Oomp^rtz to make his 
chi^qae payable at his bankers, in Londoq, or at 
his own countingrhonse, 

** T^y will have much pleasure in resf^rying for 
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« 

Mi*, (jr. 6. a coxnimodious seat near tbe pulpit, 
according to his request, in the New EbenezerJ*' 

I rubbed my eyes— wiped my spectacles—" it 
catinot possibly be for me ! " Examined the di- 
rection. "Yes it is." Here's a pretty business, 
said I, some rascal has been forging my name, and 
I've an Old Bailey cau^e before nie ! and my poor 
inflammatory livet* in such a critical state, too ! 
Theyll bury me at Budleigh Salterton I see very 
cleariy I 

Saturday, July 27.— It struck me last night, 
just as I took off my wig, that very possibly this 
Cambridge reading party — oh, may I never, never 
during the remnant of my earthly pilgrimage, 
encounter another — had written to the Elders in 
my name. In fact, I suspect the Trinity man, 
with that short turn up nose and red whiskers; 
and I solemnly vow, that if my surmise be correct, 
I'll detail the whole matter to Dr. Wordsworth, 
who, I hear, is a highly correct and orthodox man 
— and a learned, as witness thjB "Icon Pasilike." 

n2 
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Ty tberefore, took up my pen to acquaint the Com* 
mittee, that ** whatever others had written for me, 
I never had the remotest intention of making any 
donation to a Banters' Chapel; that as long as I 
was of sound mind, and could crawl to my church, 
THERE would I be found ; that I was not in th^ 
habit of supporting opposition men or oppoBition 
measures, or any thing, in faot, at all 
IN that line — my motto being Church and 
' King ; that my hearing was, thank God ! tolerably 
good, and it was, therefore, not likely that I should 
require 'a commodious seat near, the pulpit!' 
At the same time I desired to say, that I was very 
sorry they should have had the trouble of writing 
to me, and begged they would favour me with a 
sight of the document on which their application 
was founded,"'-^ — 

In reply to this exceedingly civil and polite note 
on my part, will it be credited that I received a 
long letter of five pages, filled with abuse, in which, 
aqdidst other appellations, they called me *' a mo- 
dem Demas;" and desired me to ''turn to the 
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Epistle of Jude, where I should find my own 
character delineated.^ 

Tuesday, Augiisi 6. — Fve been very ill. I don't 
think these salt-water baths agree with um. How 
kind and attentive that sweet girl Barbara has been 
to mel After all it's a pretty name— pronounced 
properly ! Mrs. Gymer recently observed to me, 
that a companion as one declines into the vale of 
years beguiles the toilsomeness of the road ; and 
asked me if I did not frequently feel lonely ? Now 
I come to reflect on it I think I have. Barbara 
tells me she thinks I look ten years younger since 
my illness. Well^ it has that effect on some con- 
stitutions. It's astonishing how much mere mellow 
that girl's voice has become within these three 
weeks; she sings to ma after supper '^Gomin 
through the Rye," in a manner that is inexpressi- 
bly soothing ! 

Sunday, August 11. — Well! with all her non- 
sense, Mrs. Ibbottson has one redeeming point 
about her— she is a sound churchwoman ;— -zealous 
without fanaticism — humble without servility — and 
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pO[89es8Uig a flow of chastened cheerfulness equdly 
remote from levity on the one hand and servility 
. on the odier — she is, what I call, a rational Chris- 
tian. Her recollections of Bishop Horsley, with 
whom she was a particular favourite and partly 
domesticated in early life, are delightful ; and her 
summary of the character of one of the ablest and 
most calumniated prelates of modem times, Bishop 
Marsh, does credit to her heart and head. Pos- 
terity WILL DO HIM JUSTICE. In short, there 
* 

are many valuable qualities about her; and I see 
clearly we should become bosom friends if she 
would not talk quite so much about HerscheFs 
telescopes and the Heavenly Intelligences. 

Ttiesday, August 20. — I don't know how it is 
but I become daily more interested in the fate of 
Emily Floyer. Her mental suffenpgs are acute. 
I found her this morning bending over an nnfi- 
nished letter, in an agony of grief. ** My dear 
young lady I cannot bear to see you thus; you are 
sinking under the pressure of secret sorrow.^ 
''True-*-too trueP '^ I am an old manr-nba no 
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degree related 16 yoQ/indeed almost a stratiger— - 
y^, bethink yoti, could yon coiifide iti me? Club- 
bed and ciinriish as T may seem, I may have it in 
my power to serve ybli/' Bbe dhook lier b^ad 
moamfiHly, and her tears fSll faster than Irefore. 
" My purs^-^ifay advice — my '^sistani^e— ^11 tire 
at yotir service. Come, siliile and look cheerful. 



'The darkest d«j. 



lite but to-inorrow, will ha?e passed away/ 



tp 



<' I wiH coiifide in you/' s^d she, with a sudden 
effort. ''Yes, you can and will assist me. My 
^mothenplaceib im|)lieil reliance on your judgment, 

and you jtnky soften 1 ain not 'whM I ^eem ; I 

am'-Mih, how shall I confess it?— itm anicious, 
wretchiid, giiilty '^-^She stbpped ; the door opeiied, 
mnd in .rushed Mus^ Bradbury. *' Mr. <jromperte> 
tiiey s^y there's a mermiddjto be dcfen, behind Bttd- 
leiigh Rocks, with a lobking glass in one hand mnd 
a mother-<tf-pearl comb in the oth^r. To be stu^ 
it is the moist extraordinary thing in th o ■ "V I 
turned touiid to explain ; Mies Flayer waib goiie. 
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ThwMdayt 4ifjgr^f 93.*^To my gr^^t tsrprise, 
I learnt firpw Mr. Betterton to-d^j that his laclj 
vas at ^ast thirty years older than himself. This 
venders his grief stip more meritorious. Mrs. B. 
has been dead three years, fie told me before 
dinner^ that *\ bathing did him. no good." He 
^'was quite as inconsolable as ever." When I 
return to FenchiHch-streety it is my intention he 
shall accompany me. It will cheer him^ up» I'm 
sure, to se.e something of the bustle of the city. 
At least, if that does'nt cure him, all I can say is, 
nothing will, 

Friday 9 August 83. — Mrs* Ibbottson has been 
consulting the stars again ! She told Mrs» Floyer 
that she had cfist her horoscope the preoedii^ 
evening, and found there was something impend- 
ioig over her which she little ai^ticipated. She en- 
joined her to meet the disclosure like a disciple <^ 
•— **-I couldn't quite catch it, but I thought she 
said ^* Epicurus !" Mrs* Floyer turned red and 
white alternately—drew up her majestic person to 
its full height — ^but deigned not to utter a syllable* 
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^ Mrs. Ibbottson was unusually communicatiTe this 
evening. She said SHE KNEW for A positive 

FACT THAT VERY LARGE EXTRACTS OF LORD 
BYRON'S LIFE, WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, WERE 
IN EXISTENCE. I DON'T OO THE LENGTH OF 
AFFIRMING, Said she, THAT^HBRE IS EXTANT- 
AN ENTIRE AND PERFECT COPY OF HIS LoRD- 
SHIP'S life; BUT SIMPLY THAT THERE DO 
EXIST COPIOUS AND AUTHENTIC EXTRACTS 

FROM IT. And this I fancy one member at least 
of Lady Byron's family suspects. I knew a good 

deal of Lady B. when she lived at 1 forget the 

name of the place now, but if s not far from Brom- 
ley — and thought her a woman of masculine un- 
derstanding, great conversational powers, and 
strong natural good sense — ^but not altogether the 
wife for Lord Byron. She showed her admirable 

m 

sense of propriety by the seclusion to which she 
consigned herself, and the dignified silence she 
inviolably, maintained respecting what may be 
termed the ^* her case." I believe, to her most 
intimate associates, Lady Byron never breathed 

n3 
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her husb^nd'if twae ;. never alluded, ia the most 
casual manner^ tQ her own pecaliar situation. On 
the Gontrary^ she i^pf ared studionsly to avoid all 
referei^ce to the subject. Her dan^phter^ Ada 
iByron, tp whom j^a^b a toiip^D|^ inte^^at attaches^ 
stronglj resemble^ her gifted father- There is, in 
psurticular, an e;Kpre^8iop aboat the mouth — a curl 
when she is di^p^ed in her yputhful lip-a fire 
apd^er^e in her e;e--*which tho^e wbp had ever 
an opportunity of watching the poet's features, in 
a moment of imtatioq, wooid instanfly re^jgnise. 
The likeness is singularly striking- It is hardly 
fm to judge of her at such tender years ; but I 
thought I discovered germs of talent, and — shall 
I add — a spice of Lord Byron's disposition — a 
large leaven self indulgence and self will. Lady 
Byron was passionately attached to her, and paid 
the most vigilant attention to those grand essen- 
tials in a woman's happiness — temper and dispo- 
sition. There was one thing in particular which 
struck me very forcibly. It is a rule worthy the 
adoption of every mother. I had dined alone with 
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Sir BxAph tod bets^f— lltfle Add #ds with tes ^ 
tea — but at its coiiolusioii, tAdy Bpon roiie tod 
iiaid> '' Ton ma&t teddse Aie: t always diTfi 
An Movft iro ikt bAXJOHtBft liiVBRY ivi<^tit bs- 

VOftB 8HB OOti TO ib)£D> WttEK WB TAL& OVBtt 
tHB BVfellTS 01^ tHB DAT. t YlkD IT BT ITAB 
THB BBST ROttlt lH TtilB xWBKtt VOt^B 90B 
A^FBCTINO ANB COBBBextNO THB HBABT!'^ 

If fshemda '^leaioed^' ftiid ** maihematiciEil,'' 
most assuredly it never a{)peared in her converSli- 
tilm. It Wils that-^and that only-«-o^ a highly ao^ 
complished and very well informed Woman. An 
incident occurred — ^I don't chobse to divulge it--^ 
which was perfectly conclusive to my mind tlmt 
Lady B. was still fondly attached to him. And 
from the accounts of others who knew the facts> I 
am tborooghly satisfied that Lord and Lady Byton 
might have been living together at this very hont 
— had his life been spared«^but for the interventibn 
of a third person. I^ady Noel ne'Oer eauU endure 
Mm; and the feeling wai recipt<>)cal. She was 
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perpeti]|aUy huonted by the idea that faia Lordship 
was an ppfaithfal hi^sbaiid^ On the other handt 
H^ pever spared ^er ; and, mihappily» Lady NoeFa 
tmpejr and n^gnarded pipressions 9ffordf»d amplQ 
scope fyr the mo^t biting ^^t|r§ and caustic nqs^^ 
Whatever his Lordship niight haye , be§i> previjous 
to his mttiiage, or since the, separation, \n the 
particular instance so continually quoted, hb WAS 
GROSSLY MISRBPRBSBNTED. I luive reason to 
believe — though not from h^r o^n.lips — that Lady 
Byron now feels ttds. In short,'' concltded Vfs« 
Ibbottson, ** the whole story makes me more 
than ever tenacious of the opinion with which I 
started five and forty years ago, — that young 
married people are always best and happiest by 
themselves \" 

Saturday, Aug, 24.— Miss Floyer still keeps 
her room. Shall I ever be able to bring myself to 
forgive, that marplot Mrs. Bradbury ? 

Monday f Aug, 26. — I shall be ruined by post- 
age! Aloqg with a huge packet to-day from 
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8ol6iBdn Atkinson, there oame a letter utterly 
ineomprdiensible. It was all abont Jews and 
Synagogues. It strikes me, that as companies 
are now all the rage, it mnst be a prospectas for 
building a new synayogue in London. And when 
I come to consider how Jews abound in the modem 
Pal^lon, I doubt not it will answer very well. 
ril take five shares^nyself, provided they will dis- 
charge, their corresponding clerk. The man does'nt 
write legibly^ and forgot to sign his name. And 
they pertaittly should have paid the postage of their 
letor! 

Tuesday, Aug. 27. — ^The mystery's explained, 
by the following characteristic epistle from my 
graceless nephew, Henry M 1. 

'' Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
" Aug. 28, 16—. 
" My dear Unclb, 

'' I write to you in great distress^. I 
find myself in a rapid consumption. Don't be; 
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al«niied^«"lliy distroM* 19 pecuniary^ Hot bodfly; 
and my consmiptioki nd of die axri^d pemeam^ Irai 
ef the earreiil cAoiti of tiie realte. Id a wofd^ I 
desoril^ my state thas — 

** Deficit argentom ', p«riit denarius omnu. 

*' I taay have been> I ows^ a little extravagant ; 
but I throw myself apon yomr indalgenoe, ud h^g 
f<Mr another twehty pounds^ Hencefor&y I givie 
you my hoDOuTy I ^1 be eeonomiimL 

^* I rejoice to hear yoa avd finee f^om the smoke 
and filth of Fenchnrch-street. You will live HI 
least twenty years longi^ for it. It wili give me 
tibe greatest pleasure to see you at Cambridge* 
should you bend jrour steps in this dirention : aad 
with every feeling of gratitude and respect, 
** Believe me, my deair uncle, 

'' Your aflfectionate nephew, 

'* Rknry M-— .t. 

" P.S* This would have reached yoU yesterday, 
but by some mistake^ I sent off Beamrobre's 
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Synagognfis' instead. Fori^Te my oaie* 
leasness ; it is an old failing. I loare it entiiely to 
jronr generosity* my dear uncle— so often tried, 
and as often experienced : bat if yon conld make 
the twenty ponnds thirty, it would be donbly ac- 
oeptable. 

JUL* jn. 

Extravagant rassal I I can't believe he was my 
favomrite sist^'s child. There's nothing of the 
carefulness and forethongfat of the Gomperta's 
about him I *' Mistake^' indeed — ^it was by some 
snch ** mistake'' that he forfeited Bfri Simeon's 
countenance. I procnred him a letter of iatrodw!^ 
tion which he delivered at King's. Mr. Simeon 
took a fancy to him — invited him to his Friday 
evening parties^— and seemed much inclined to 
notice him. All at once Mx* S. droj^d hts ao* 
quaintance, wUhout Henry's being able to divine 
a reason ; till, after an interval t>f three montlftH 
he recollected having, by *' some mistake," left a 
card at Mr. Simeon's rooms, intended, as he as- 
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sured me, ** for quite a different style of man." 
The card ran thus : — 

" M L 

•' Clare. 
" Wine with me, you dog, at 6 fo-mprrotc^." 
Heedless fellow ! He shall have the thirty 
pounds notwithstanding. 

Wednesday, Atigust 28. — I really don't know 
what to make of it. Mr. Betterton breakfasted 
tite-d-tite with me this morning, and resumed his 
melancholy story. I always thought it had been a 
long affair ; for as he talked to me about spasms 
in the throat — and a diseased larynx^^and an 
incurable stoppage in the wind-pipe-^whAt other 
conclusion could I possibly come to ? Unfortu- 
nately it occurred to me to inquire, ** What time 
he had for preparation? How long was Mrs. 
Betterton ill?" " Only five minutes." It 
appears to me the woman's been choaked ! I would 
not hurt his feelings by saying another syllable ; 
but I'll inquire into it by and bye. 
Eleven o^clock at nt^rAf .— I'm so enraged that 
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I can hardly hold my pen. I asked Mrs. Brad* 
bnry*— who always knows every body's bosioess 
bat her own — to give me all the particulars. 
''They won't ocoopy five minutes/' says she. 
** Mrs. Betterton was a very old woman ; by at 
least thirty-five- years her husband's senior ; they 
didn*t cut her food small enough, and so she was 
choaked." '' How inexpressibly shocking !" said 
I; '' well may he mourn her decease*" 
** Humph I" ejaculated Mrs. Bradbury, '' be 
hardly ever saw her from one week's end to an« 
oflier. Poor old soul, she was quite in her 
dotage." ** Well, but he bitterly and unceasingly 
laments her loss, and says, * it is quite irrepara- 
ble.'" '^ And so he may! A. Tontine annuity of 
a thousand a year died with her. He will not 
easily meet with another old lady of so credulous 
a disposition and so comfortably circumstanced !'' 
Never — ^no, never again will I waste my 
sympathy upon a perfect stranger ! ** You're 
right-*Mr. Abemethy^you're right, I am an 
old fool for my pains !" 
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fWddyi Atij^t SO.r^Jkln. Ibbottson made her 
•HieMrftoee amongst as last evening, and Inreji^et 
.to say, for the last time. She entered the drawing- 
roomabout nine, witha sheet of paper inhw hand : 
** Mrs. Bradbury, I believe yoa eeOect antographs ; 
here is one of Washington Irving ;^^^he writes tiie 
best English of any man I know— »Hall, of Lei- 
cester, oKoepted— ^md a most entertaining oreatore 
he is.'' '' He is a friend of ydurs ? " *' No I cannot 
boast even of hb personal aeqnaintlitioe ; but I 
have met him more than once in general society; 
and when you can sacce^d in drawing him out I 
know not « nunre delightfiEd conipanion." *' Gom^, 
describe him to us," said Barbara. '' I'll attempt 
it. He is a very well-dressed, good-faumcfared 
looking man ; if not handsome, at least very pre- 
possessing in appeairance, though his countenance 
has not that itttellectual exfMression which his writ- 
ings would lead one to expect The most remark- 
able feature is his eye ; it is large and Ml, witfi a 
rvery soft, dreamy, expresiHon«^a look of indoleiit 
repose in it, which strikes one at first idgfat velry 
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forcibly. I aoaaned it, and firacied that Mr. 
iTYing oonld never be aoensed of early nshig; and 
I half suspected that he admired Gray's descrip- 
tion of Paradise^ ' to lie on a sopha and read nem 
novels.* Bat with all this he possesses a keen 
perception of the Indicrons ; and if any object or 
phrase presents itsdif whidi excites this feeling^.his 
eye lights up with astonishing brilHancy; the dreamy, 
dozing, look gives way to an expression of wit and 
hnmonr, of talent and irresistible mirth, — it is not 
iU-natured enough for satire, — ^which makes one 
ready to lang^ with him. Of this I had fm oppor- 
tunity of judging for myself the very last evening 
I had the good fortune to meet him. It was at a 
friend's house. Among the party was Mr. Martin 
— Belshazzar Martin, I call him — ^you've seen, of 
course, the splendid picture which entitles him to 
the epithet? a Mr. Hudson, a young miniature 
painter of very promising talents^ a nephew of 
Mrs. Laurie, of lancoln ; and a Misis-^I wont give 
her name— >a most delightful old maid. I call h^ de- 
lightful because her dress, maimer, tqpios, style of 
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conversation^ and mode of proceeding, were beyond 
measure droll and diverting. She was attired in a 
peargreen silk/rooJt, with a flaming orange turban, 
in which waved to and fro, in a most lagubrious 
manner, a single white ostrich feather; her shoes 
were a light crimson, and her sash Waterloo blue. 
Her eyes were black, and rolled about with a very 
roguish leer; her figure that of a scarecrow. She 
looked as if, in her youth, all the world had turned 
up her nose at her, and now, as if she turned up 
ber nose at all the world ! She couldn't, for her 
life, sound an r or a w, so she said she ' WANG 
THE BEXiii Fou TIMES,' and asked 'quat as 
THAT?' Before she made her appearance, Mr. 
Irving seemed dreamy and stupid, but the moment 
he caught a glimpse of this delicious creature his 
eye flashed— not fire — ^but FUN. He seemed ac- 
tually to devour her. I think I overheard him ask 
Martin if he could, with a pencil and card, make 
a little sketch of her— she was 'a gem of the 
purest water'— and I fancy Martin slyly did so. 
She, meanwhile, was prodigal of her smiles and 
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antics, flattering herself she had made a conqnesty 
and by no means insensible to the eclat of having 
captivated the author of the Sketch Book, while 
his eyes» carefoUy attendant to all her movements, 
twinkled with a degree of mirth that was quite 
infections. 'I see how the game goes/ said I 
to Mr. Hudson; 'that unfortunate Miss -«— — . 
Irving is sketching her ofi^from life !' * Sketching 
her. Madam? He has taken her away piecemeal — 
limb by limb— and he'll show her up the first oppor- 
tunity ! ' " ** He writes a wretched hand, however," 
said the lofty Mrs. Floyer. ''Admirable, you mean." 
" Pray did you ever see Jeffirey's scrawl, or the 
pothooks of Dr. Chalmers, ofGlasgow?" "Never." 
"|Then you are no judge of the beauties or varieties 
of human writing. I've had a note from the latter 
lying by me these three years, and I've never been 
able to decipher it yet, nor have I ever met with 
a being who could. I showed it to Professor Lee, 
as Arabic, written to mo by the celebrated Mirza 
Seid Moorshedabad, of Ispahan ! I He said at once, 
' I can make neither head nor tail of it. But pray, 
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Madaair preserye it ; it'js a vefy* great cirioisity/ 
Ab t» little Jeffrey's calligraphy^ yos shall bear 
whlEit Mr. WilSsoii^ of Edinburgky said to me 
resqpidetiiig it« But stop— *I ranat teU the story in 
my own way. I was- at Modems Athens, in Ae 
autumn of iSlS, and being knoira to Tib. 0(hi* 
stable, was asked mmre.than once to his. house. In 
partfoalar, I remember meetii^, at dinner^ in Vaxk 
Place, a number of literary men, and among the 
res^ Professor Leslie and Francis Jefirey. Of the 
Professor, I am ashamed to say, I did not iMok 
much. He might be an ad^t in natural philoso* 
phy, and I dare say he was, and conversant in 
science in gencHral, but n^ore assuredly the only 
science with which he betrayed any acquaintance on 
that occasion was the science of gond eating ! He 
laughed, and crammed, and seemed, particularly 
intent on getting his own share of the dainties 
before bim, but not one single ohsenration did he 
drop which might not have been uttered by the 
most common {dace turtle-eating alderman. As 
to Jeffrey, I never heard a man talk so &ai, or 
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dinner 9 qsq idea fblbwe^ aaoiher, (he said little 
brfm^ep and looked fagged and jaded,) was to me^ 
wb& thaasaw him for the first time, matter of pore 
amassement BBt.flioiigh he talks ably, fmd fluent- 
ly, hft dees. not tdfc pleasantly ; there is a dash <^ 
conceit and wrogance in his manner-f^«a tnttomess 
and saxoasmrinhis tone.of feeUng^r-whioh wiUnot 
stand the test of reflection ; there is not an atom 
of repose about famu In peraen> he is a little, thin, 
spaie» aottte looking man; with a penetrating 
eye, and, take it altoge&er, a most unpleasant 
co^ntonaQcet One listens to his conversation^ and 
looks atkis safornine.comfpiexion, and fancies that 
there is redundancy of bile both in his moral and 
pbyiacal constitulion ; and feels persuaded that a 
few more grains of self-knowledge would be as 
beneficial to the one, as six weeks' resid»u)e at 
CSheltenham would be, to the other. The most 
extraordinfury thing about him is the rapidity with 
which he oatohes, compr^ends, and answers your 
ideas ; Idng before I had finished my sentence, and 
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often when a few words bniy had escaped me, he 
had anfioipated my reply, and had advanced half 
way in his rejoinder t This happened agtto and 
again, and I was comforted by observing, to oAen 
as well as to myself* Yet after all, gifted as he is, 
his powers, great as they are, do not leave a pleas^ 
ing impression on the mind. The head may be 
all wisdom, the heart all gall? The compass and 
versatility of his attainments — the point and power 
of his conversation— -the brilliancy of his sallies— 
and the bitterness of his invective— all fail to dis^ 
gaise the melancholy tmth that JfiFFRBY 18 A, 
DiSAPPOiNTBD MAN. Troo his snecr is wither- 
ing — his sarcaism cnttingr— let him pride himself on 
both; there is no peace or harmony within! 

. ** A day or two afterwards I met, in a smaller 
circle, at Park Place, old Mir. David Willisod, 
father-in-law to Constable, and printer of the 
Edinburgh Review from its commencement. He 
was one of the most intelligent, amusing, old men 
I ever met with. Strange that the printer of the 
Edinburgh Review should be a staunch tory! 
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' Ah/ says he, * I've pres^ved my prinoiples. I've 
pioDeered all their abomiaatioiui through the press ; 
but my politics are my own 1 I say nothiog agen 
dieir lucabfatioiis on science and belles lettres; 
bat the Xiord presanre me from their opinions on 
rdigion and politics 1 Eh, Sirs, they are blind 
guides/ I turned the oonyersation on Jeffrey. 
* JeflQrey ! he's worse than them all put thegither. 
Mony and mon/s the time I thoaght that mon would 
have driven me daft. Oh, I know him weeL I've 
had more to do with him than was ever agreeable 
to me I Did you ever see his writing I Of all the 
pothooks — LcMrd save us, a cookmaid could have 
written better with a skewer! He's often sent me 
sheets which were actually illegible — ^a mass of mere 
up and down strokes-^I could have wept to look at 
them! Perhaps I could make out the first letter— -say 
it was a p«— well, then, all the rest was a matter of 
guess work; and whether it was particular, or 
praiseworthy, or professional, or party spirit, or 
periwinkle, I had to conjecture from the context. 
Surely never man made such a g, 1, and p as he 

o 
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does ! And^ tbeii' the odntrips iFiiich- fa» Higbness 
would: occarionally play up ! OfteR^ when I had 
got a whole number in type, he would come down, 
eaueel three or four arliclesy and lewid m» aft many 
jfresfa ones in their place. And times bejFond num^ 
ber he has presented faknself to me^^HseoR the 
proof of a long and difficult ardcle-^and altex^ 
and remodiell^d every line of it! And them if we 
made a mistake or two more than oidkuoyv he 
would- fume» and rage, and feet, anditalkof hu 
time and our stupidity bs if bis writing was«oppeiw 
plate ! Fve often siud to Mr. Constable^ Jefir^ 
will diire me demented at last; and if ever I'm 
put into a madhouse^ see that he pays the chfO^ 
o't/ * But why didn't Constable interfere-?' 
< Constable interfere ! Save ye ; Where's the 
human being that Jeffrey would bear a word from ? 
Constable has less influence with him than yon or 
any creature would suppose. Often and often, 
when he would willingly have had a partienlw 
work reviewed^ or an article upon some passing 
topic, he could not for his life and soul get it. 
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He once asked Jeffrey^ point blanks to oblige him 
in this wBy; bathe never repeated the experiment. 
The case 'was this. Constable had given Walter 
Soott a veiy considerable sum for his edition of 
Swift's woHts* It sold slowly : and my son-in-law 
intimated an tlrjgent wish to Jeffrey that an article 
should appear in the next number of the Edin- 
burgh. Jeffrey himself reviewed it; and in such 
a strain of unexampled severity^ that he nearly 
d^unned the affair altogether. Swiff s character,-— 
personal — ^literary— political— he made mincemeat 
ofii! Again: when Maturin's novel of 'Women, 
or Pour et Centre' came out, Walter Scott, Ma- 
tnrin's private and particular friend,, wrote a very 
fSetvourable review of it. As writ,T£N by 
Scott, Jbffrbt gladly admitted it into 
thbRbvibw: — ^its tone was highly favourable, 
but when it appeared in print, such was the cutting 
and i^aiming to which it had been subjected, that 
Mr. Scott could hardly recognise his own article ! 
* Scott's a noble fellow,' said the old printer. 
' He's one of the most generous, opeu'-heastediiien 

o 2 
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that ev^r breathed. Ay, he's on the right side* 
too' — and he sipped his glass. ' Mrs. Ibbottson, 
by year leave, we'll drink his very good health.' 
Good excellent old man, I never saw him again." 

** Mrsl Ibbottson," said four or five in a breath, 
'* did yon hear any thing as to the anther of Wa- 
verley — ^it is Scott ?" 

" I can only tell yon this— -that there appeared 
to me to be more cordiality — ^more nnreserved 
frankness—- greater intimacy-— and a better under- 
standing existing between Mr. Scott and Mr. Con- 
stable than between him and any other literatenr 
whom I saw in Park Place. And his welcome— 
(though Constable was always most hospitable— 
and to men of letters liberal even to munificence)—- 
I thought — or fancied— was warmer." 

** Did you ever mention the subject to Mr. 
Constable?" ''Yes; once I asked him, what 
were the circumstances which led to the publica- 
tion of the first of the Waverley novels ; as till that 
time he had not introdnced to the world many prose 
works of fiction? He said, ' No, I had not; but 
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I read it» and so sure was I that it would sell, that 
I offered the author seven hundred and fifty pounds 
for the copyright. This he — viewing it in the 
light of an experiment^ and diffident as to its suc- 
cess— said was too much ; and for the present, at 
least, would only take part of it/ This, if my 
memory is not unusually treacherous, is the sum 
and substance of all that I could learn from Mr. 

Constable respecting it. And now, ladies and 

gentlemen," said this extraordinary woman, ** I've 
a piece of information to communicate which will 
gladden your hearts ! I leave Budleigh S&lterton 
to-morrow morning. One half of ye are afraid of 
me; and the other kalf are jealous of me! But 
I leave a parting blessing. Mrs. Floyer, new ho- 
nours await you : receive them in a Christian 
spirit Betterton— lugubrious Betterton !-— riches 
WILL make to themselves wings and fly away : 
seek for those which perish not. Gains Gompertz 
—you are old — ^beware of traps ! Miss Gymer, 
mark me: may all your undertakings meet with 
the success-^they deserve ! Ladies and gentle- 
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meD-^coUectively — ^may I find yoa all better — 
none worse— when I meet you again. As it is, 
I drop my courtesy for the season ; and, for the 
present, bid you fiuce well!"* ** Detestable wo- 
man ! " said Mrs. Floyer, when the door bad 
closed upon the ** Woman of Genius." ** Bude to 
a degree/' said jBarbara. '' Insolent and un- 
feeling !" sighed Mr. Betterton. ** And ignorasyt," 
I added. It is astonishing to me to witness the 
general misconception that prevails with respect to 
my age ! I look several years younger than I am ; 
and how is it possible to call a man old at two and 
sixty? 

Wednesday^ Sept. ll.-»For the last ten days 
I have had a succession of spasms, owing to the 
contraction which my physicians assure me I have 
across my chest. Received tbe kindest attentions 
from the amiable Miss Gymer ; and have prevailed 
on her to accept a gold watch. ]3y the way, what 



* Mrs. IbbotUoo's portrait was in the Ezhibitioo aboat two yean 
ago, and a very striking likeness it was. 

Bl»lX>R. 
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oapilfd calTs-foot jelly that girl aiakea. lis almost 
^nal to Birch's. Letter from my conlGdentU 
cferk, Solomon Atkinson, aoquaintiBg me with his 
intention of taking a irife '' soon after the com- 
mencement of the Michaelmas quarter !'' fias^ 
cal ! what right has he to such an esj^msive in- 
jdnlgenoe? 

nursday, Sept. IS.-**- Walked with Barbara 
heyond Badleigh Salterton rocks. 

Friday, Sept. l.3«^-^Gaias Oompertz, thoa art 
in love ! 

Saiurday, Sept. M.^-^-For the first time ithis 
fortnight, I had an opportmiity of hafiring an inter- 
view fcHT five minatas with Misis Floyer. I told 
h^r I had unceasingly regretted the veiuUiops in- 
terruption which had occurred ^ and begged her to 
point out if I could yet serve her.* She heard me 
with a fixedness and rigidity of feature that chilled 
my heart's blood; and turning from me, said, in a 
tone of despair — '* Too JLATB ! Too LATjB i" 

Tuesday t Sept. 17. — Miss Floyer has been very 
ill for the laat two days and has kept her room. 
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X 

Myself not mocb better. My dear Bariiara was 
kind enough to read to me two pages of the '' I^ear- 
snres of Hope/' and the first yolome of the 
'' Veiled Spectre." T like her Toice more and 
more. 

WedneMday^ Sept. 18.-^It's a most extraordi- 
nary thing, but there appears to me to have been 
all night the most nnnsnal and inexplicable bustle in 
Mrs. and Miss Floyer*9 apartments. And — ^bnt 
the thing is intpossible^-I could fancy I heard the 
cry of an infant about four this morning. Again ! 
I'm sure I heard a child's cry. I did: I'm satisfied 
I did. What can all this bustle be about ? 

Nine o'clock in continuation. — So confounded 
that I can scarcely grasp my pen. Miss Fioyer 
has been delivered of a nude child; and Mrs. 
Fioyer is in strong hysterics ! O dear ! O dear ! 

Thursday p Sept. 19. — Day of confusion! 

Friday, Sept. 20.— Ditto ! 

Saturday, Sept. 21.-"Ditto ! 

Monday, Sept. 23. — Captain Bradbury asked 
me this morning, if it was correct that I had ten- 
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dered my senrices as dry none to Master Flojer, 
out of the regard and respect I entertained for 
his mamma? 

Thurtday^ Sept. 26.— Ifr. Betterton told me 
in priyate that, from the short interval by which 
my arriral had preceded flmt of the Floyers-^e 
intimacy and confidence with which the yoong 
lady had hononred me — and the deference which 
the old lady paid to my opinion — ^it was surmised 
they were old acquaintances, and that I knew 
more of the affair than I chose to admit '* Per* 
haps/' said he, in his whining tone, " yon recom* 
mended Bndleigh as being snch a qniet, retired 
place, and so well suited for snch a purpose ?** 
Can't endure the fellow ! 

Friday, Sept. 27. — ^As I expected, the women 
haye got hold of it now! I was hobbling into the 
breakfast-room this morning when Mrs. Bradbury 
pounced upon me like a tygress. I thought some- 
thing dreadful was coming. She looked at me in 
silence-^took out her handkerchief— heaved a deep 
sigh— and began. " Mr. Gompertz, I am distressed 

o3 
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— ^shocked beyond measure ; it is an awkward sub- 
ject for a female to touch upon, but I feel it my 
duty to say that I'TB heard of your irregu- 
LARITIBS.'* '' Min^, Bfa'am, mine ! Iliv^jQ^emost 
regular life in the world. E^^ Madam, my mus- 
cnlar contraction across my chest, and the inflam- 
matory state of my liver, wo'nt allow me to do 
otherwise.'' '' Thai's what I say ! That's what I 
say! that with your contracted Uver, $xs.— you 
know what I mean-— how you can go on in such 
a way I can't divine. And at your years, too ! It 
would be a different thing, you kno^^ if you were 
a young man ! But hobbling about, with one foot 
in the grave— so very near, I may $ay, your end ; 
altogether, it's the most extraordinary thing in the 
world!" ''Madam," said I, with 4 bounce that 
made her start, '' I understand you now ; and if 
you were a man, I should tell you at once that 
your insinuations were false. As it is. Madam— ^ 
as it is, I content myself with saying, that you talk 
like a woman, Ma'am— a mer^ woman." " Well, 
Sir," said she, colouring till her cheeks '«^'*^'^ ^'''^ -^ 
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peony, ** my son, Capt^ Conieliw Bradbury, in* 
toads to talk to you oa tfae subject'' He'd better 
not. Ma'am, be'd better not ;" said I with a growl^ 
while my very chair shook under me with passion. 
** As for that poor lost creature your paramour — '' 
^'Say nothing about her, mother Bradbury, say 
nothing about her ! " They heard me shout the 
words in the attH> story. ** You're utterly unworthy 
tp make mention of her." And I left her to her 
meditations, 

Monday 9 Sept* SO.'^How I ngfa for the quiet 
and freedom of Fenchuroh-street ! I dread the 
strife of tongues-^^females in particular ! Am I 
never to bear the last of this story? Even Miss 
MartiDgals, our hostess^ who must be considerably 
past fifty —there or thereabouts— talks of the poor 
misled young lady«— of the character of her house 
-—of her own unsullied reputation— -of the demoral- 
izing influence of bad example. ''Fear not, 
Madam," said I, after she had irritated me past 
endurance; ''fear not— I wiU answer for it that 
you, at least, will escape the contagion." 
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Thursday, Oct. 3. — Oh ! the perfidy of the sex ! 
'* Varium et mutabile semper foBmina<P I believe 
all that's said of them — all I On my return from 
my walk, last evening, I was panting up the abo- 
minable perpendicnlar staircase with which Mar- 
montel House is accommodated, when my lungs 
began to wheeze, and my legs to bend under me, 
and I gladly seized a chair and sat me down to rest 
upon the landing-place. Bliss Gymer's hmidoir 
faced me ; and the door I saw was a little ajar. 
On a sudden I heard a burst of laughter, and T 
fancied, my own name. ** Well, let the consequence 
be what it will,'' said I, '*I can't stir! though I 
don't like to listen to my own praises, even from 
the lips of my dear Barbara." Another burst of 
merriment, and I plainly distinguished the words 
** old Gompertz ! " That might have been as well 
omitted, thought I; old I am not — I was only 
sixty-two last May-day. " Once more. Miss Gymer 
— I'm on the point of going-— do pray give us the 
old monster's daily toast?" ... "My goodness," 
said I, in alarm, " Why that's Captain Bradbury's 
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Toice! What can hb be doing in Barbara's 
boudoir ?'' Bat how shall I describe my amaze- 
ment'-my grief — ^my indignation, and disappoint- 
ment — when I heard Barbara, my own Barbara, 
gii^e out, amidst peals of laughter, and with a close 
imitation of my peculiar voice, *'Thb King; 
God bless him! Ladibs, your bbst af- 
FBCTIONS." ''Capital! Capital. It's old money 
bags himself. Good night, fair mimic!" and the 
Captain withdrew into the common sitting-room. 

I thought I should have died where I sat. My 
own favourite toast— myself and my infirmities 
mimicked — and that, too, by — Barbara ! I verily 
beUeved my last moments were approaching. 
Another peal of obstreperous mirth ! I listened to 
the pea hen squall of Mrs. Bradbury. Well, 111 
see the second act of the farce, at all events! 
'' Never mind. Babbie," said Mrs. Gymer, '' if s 
a capital match for you, child. He won't trouble 
you long. He can't live." *' That's what I say I 
That's what I say," chimed in the eternal Mrs* 
Bradbury, "it's a capital match for my friend 
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Bitfbsffa. To be sore lijd's Ao ofaye^t ; bat then 
hU days '«re numbered. Aod — 9 young wj4^w 
wiidi « large jointwee you'll faaye b^lf the wx}HA at 
yo»r feet." " Very true," said the gentle Barbara. 
'^ { wish I could distinctly make oat jua disease/' 
Mrs. Crymer resumed: '^He says Dr. BaaUbead 
called i( * a museolsff contractipn across his chest, 
connected with inflammatoiy action in his Uv^/ 
and sent him down here for quiet and sea-bathing« 
But then who ever heard of such a complaiBt?'' 
'^That's what I say! that's what 1 say; who ever 
heard of such a complaint?" I wish, with all my 
soul, you had it, thought I. ''I don't know much 
of Dr. Bankhead ; I saw him at Brighton, to be 
sure-— and a very handsome man he was-— -and a 
monstrous favourite with the women— -^but to send 
a man down here to bathe with a contracted chest, 
and an inflanunatory — ^what do you call it? Never 
mindy you know what I mean ; altogether, it's the 
most extraordinary thing in the world i" 

'*By the by, Mrs. Bradbury," said Barbara, 
(what a detestable shrill voice that girl has?) 



it 
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I tell you the last joke played off on old 6,o;papertz V 
** No, my dear, no ; let me ^aye it." ** Wiell ; we've 
all remarl^d l^s prominent eyes, resembling, in 
colour, boiled gQasebe^r^rjies ?" '' Y^s y y^ ^; a^ 
prjojectipg IjJ^ jS^ose of ,9 lobster." '^ At th^ IgnM; 
hanl for heiriqgs qn the b^a9h> ^^ old g/^ntlemao, 
who has a m>ns#oijus desire 4tp see eyiery thing 
that's goiffg forwa|r4> forgot his fears apd yeijitnred 
among tfa^ cro)yd. All ^t once, oq^ of that Cam- 
bridge reading party, ^o will help the old sou), 
I belieye, towards his graye, jun^ped upon a barrel 
and said, with a ^^gree of mQcl^ grayity that wa9 
utterly irresistjit^, ' Take care, there — take caire ; 
make way for that respectable old gentleman from 
Mannontel House* S^e ! you are actually squeez- 
ing his eyes out!' Ha! Ha! Ha!" And they 
laughed till fbfi room rung 9g£4n* ** Well> 1fe|l, 
this is yery fair ; but he's pot to be laughed ^t as 
a husband, Bahbie." *^ That's what I say !" chimed 
thje cuckpo ; *' That's what I say I I hope the d^y 
is not distant, my de^, when I shall h^ar of your 
costly diamonds and bril^apt equipage ;-^by the 
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way, yottll take me to the Park occasionally?*' 
'' Yes, yes, when I'm once Mrs. Grompertz ! ' 
** That/' said I, as I seized my cratch and limped 
off to my room, ''that, thanks to this erening's dis- 
closures, you shall never be ! Down on your knees. 
Gains Gompertz — down on yonr knees, and be 
thankfal for the escape vouchsafed to you! " 

Friday 9 Oct. 4. — I was musing this morning 
upon that unaccountable avidity with which women 
of a certain temperament in disposition and calibre 
of understanding seize and comment upon the fall of 
an erring sister, when I heard a smart rap at my 
door^ ai|d Captain Cornelius Bradbury bowed be- 
fore me. After some desultory conversation — I 
detest your men of one idea who can talk nothing 
but nonsense — he made the remark of an unfeeling 
libertine upon the case of Emily Floyer. So- 
thought I — ^you're unprincipled as well as ignorant 
The two generally go together ! Another of his 
pestilential levities assailed me. ** She's innocent. 
Sir, take my word for it, she's innocent. But I 
waive the subject, and you'll oblige me by not 
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alluding to her." He would not take the hint, bat 
proceeded. ** Captain Bradbury , I insist upon it, 
that in this room that lady is mentioned with re- 
spect, or not at all.*' " Well then, Sir," said he, 
evidently nettled at my manner, '' we have another 
account to settle. You have spoken very disre- 
spectfully and contemptuously to my mother, and 
I desire you^I eat your words.'' ** Eat my words. 
Sir! No, no. I never did such a thing in Fen- 
church-street, and I'm sure I shan't do so here." 
** Then, Sir, I have to propose but one alterna- 
tive. An abject apology or" and he made a 

motion like pulling a trigger. ** You understand 
me. Is your mind," said he, with a sneer, ** quite 
made up ? " ** Quite, Sir. I never made in my 
life two bites of a cherry, or two words to a bar- 
g^ain ; and I'm sure I won't now." 

** Then meet me to-morrow morning at six near 
the third mile-stone." 
" Well, I don't carr if I do!" 
I'm sure he didn't expect thb answer. He 
was not prepared for it. '* Well, Sir," said 
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hej as ike ffiicyred towards the door« '' yoa'U hear 
ffojn jwe formally in the coarse of the eyemag. 
Prepare yours^ wi& a frirad. I aw akeady 
provided/' 

'^ Captain Bradbury/' said i^ as hel^eid hishaad 
npon the lock, ^' I think it but o^ndidand gentiemanly 

to acquaint you"*^fie ppoiQ me for tolUng such an 

audacious lie I— *'' that J was always accounted a 

dead shot in my younger days, apd infiroi as I am, 

I don't often wss now^" I saw his colour change, 

a cowardly iriUain! Sc^t he'll wing me, after 

all 1 I don't expect to escape ! How should I 

when I never smelt gunpowder but when the Tower 

l^uns £red, and boast the innocence of a virgin in 

the use of fire arms ? I suppose I may now pve 

up all idea of ever returning to Fenchurch-street. 

My goodness ! what will my confidential clerk, 

Solomon Atkinson,"*^ say, when he hears of my 



* The end of ihiscot^eniialelerh is oarioas. He decamped mth 
fi?e thoiuand pounds I The blow was sadden and overwhelming ; and 
Mr* Grompertz never entirelj recovered it. 

8D1T0R. 
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untimely end? '* Quid siifuturum cratf fuge 
^fuarere" Who would ever bawe tbougUy to look 
at me, that I — Gains Gionipertzr-fifaoald expire 
on the field of honour ? WeH, I stick to ny text. 
Emily Fl&yer is tm injured and an innocent 
woman. In that belief I die. To-morrow by this 
time, and I— the idea is serious and solemn. 
Let me meet it as I oogfat. Mine has been a busy 
life — let me ruminate! 

Saturday^ Oct. &—Ekven A.M*~BBTTEfi 
THAN I BYBB WAS IN MY LIFK ! I have expe- 
rienced this morning the rare but most delightful 
•feeling, that of being astonished at .finding oneself 
in existence. About nine o'clock last night, as I 
was engaged in taking a retrospect of the past, 
my man came and said that ** a gentleman wished 
to see me." '' Can see nobody," was my reply.' 
He returned shortly. ** The gentleman would not 
detain me long — his business was particular and 
pressing." '' Can't help it. My compliments to 
him— Fm most particularly engaged — wouldn't see 
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my own brother." A long and angry expostula- 
tion followed. After a pause, Thomas returned. 
'' Sir, the gentleman says, he must and will see 
you ; and that he won't leave the house till he 
does." ^* Indeed ! Then acquaint this importp- 
Date gentleman that iT'— -when, to my utter amaze- 
ment, the door was thrown open, and the stranger 
appeared. He was in military undress — ^young— 
but pale ; and began in a very prepossessing man- 
ner to apologise for pressing an interview. ** Prayt 
Sir," said I, with a bow to the ground, ** give 
yourself no concern on the subject. I am, as 
Mr. Bish says, the public's most obedient servant. 
It was particularly disagreeable to me to be in- 
truded upon this evening — ^but what of that ? I 
can make the pleasing confession that for the last 
three months I have never known what it was to 
have my own way once." ** Let me hope, Sir, 
that my reasons will justify my intrusion. My name 
is Grcnville ; and I have waited upon you in con- 
sequence of the very decided part you have been 
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pleased to take respecting a young lady now an 
inmate in this house. In a word. Sir, an expla- 
nation is indispensable, and I call npon yon" 

** O, to be sure, I understand you perfectly. 
Well, Sir, I'm sorry your wishes are anticipated ; 
bnt to-morrow's business oyer, I shall be then at 
your service* In for a penny, yon know, in for a 
pound!" 

"Really, Sir, Pm at a loss—" " What, you ex- 
pected me to retract, did you? Neyer. I'Q main- 
tain witfi my dying breath, and I suppose I shall 
soon draw it, that that young lady is aspersed. 
She is NOT th$ light person she has been repre- 
sented! " " Indeed, Sir, I hope so. That young 
lady is my wife ; mine, before Grod and man." 

"Wife! My dear Sir, allow me to give you 
joy. Will you take any refreshment? I'm de- 
listed to see you. You've relieved me more than 
I can express. Pray draw your chair nearer, and 
tell me the whole story." 

" It is short. Sir, but not uncommon. I was a 
poor ensign — Emily Floyer was a rich heiress ; 
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her modier, for reasons wliich liie world wonld i^- 
prove, opposed our union ; duty and pradence were 
forgotten ; I ui^ed, and prevailed on her to accede 
to a private marriage ; smnmbned to nqr regiment, 
I was obliged to leave her ; and all the evils which 
ever follow in the -train of sobterftige and eonceal- 
menty fell to her lot. Again, and again, I solicited 
leave of absence, bat, till very recently, in vain ; 
I have only reached heir this evening, too late, 
alas ! to support her nnder the mental distress, and 
bitter self**reproaeh, and heartfelt remorse, and un- 
deserved odium which have assailed her—but sut» 
ficiently early^ I tnist, to vindicate her honour-^ 
defend her fame—- rescue h^r character — and ae- 
knowledge her worth to a censorious world/' 

** Just in the nick of time. Sir ! Not an hour to 
lose. Your arrival has just saved me from ventur- 
ing my life in a duel/' ^'A duel. Sir, at your 
years ?" ** My years," said I, briskly, " pray what 
age do you take me for? I was only sixty-two last 
May*day, and I'd an uncle that lived to eighty !" 

<< Never mind your uncle just now, Mr* Grom- 
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peita; We*IT drink to lis memory anoiher time. 
Yont UntdgoAist was to have been Captain Brad- 
baty-^the time, seven in the momnig^and the 
subject of tiie duel, the character of my wife." 
** HoWy in the nune of fortune, did you learn '^-«- 
^* No matter; liotfirom Bradbuiy or yourself ; but 
it is entirely my affair, and you- must leave me to 
settle it. I know the character of the man I have 
to deal with," said he, with a smile,'^ and will rejoin 
yon in less than an hour." 

Less than an hour ! He was with me in about 
twenty minutes, bearing a most abject apology 
ftom Bradbuiy. " Bah," said I, *' too submissive 
by half from a man who bears his Majesty's com^ 
mission." *^0f which," said Grenville, coolly, 
''Cornelius Bradbury could never boast! He 
serves no less a person than his Highness the 
Cacique of Poyais! And now, Mr. Gompertz, 
good night! Forgive the trouble and uneasiness 
I have occasioned you ; and forget the imprudence 
which caused it." 

'*' Imprudence ! My goodness, that is a mild term 
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for eondacft which had all but caused the death of 
a staid and sober citizen like myself! Answer me 
this. Sir : Solomon Atkinson, my confidential clerk, 
is at present taking a tour with his wife, and if I 
had dropped near the third mUe-stone, what would 
have become of the firm in Fenchurch-street ? My 
heart aches to think of it. Imprudence indeed !'* 

Thursday y Oct. 10. — I've don% that red-headed 
hyena at last! She had the audacity, last night, to 
say to me at supper, ** Shall I give you any goose- 
)>erry — fool?" ^'None, I thank you. Miss 
Barbar-rah ! I fear it would do my poor boiled 
gooseberry eyes no good; and they project far too 
much like a lobster's to be trifled with. This is old 
Gompertz' last joke. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
wish you good night." 

Saturday f Oct. 12. — Mrs. Gymer, Miss Barbara 
Gymer, and her immaculate maid, Mrs. Diana 
Doubletongue, left Marmontel House at seven 
this morning ! This is the most extraordinary event 
of the day. The next, is the inexplicable, I may 
say, UNNATURAL, sileuco of Mrs. Bradbury. She 
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has spoken only once, at least to my knowledge, 
daring fonrteen hoars. I was looking on the bay, 
from the drawing-room window — she was sitting 
beside me in a mnsing attitude— ^and said casually, 
** The tide is coming in ;'' she looked up, ** So it is ! 
Take it altogether, the most extraordinary thing in 
the world/* 

Wednesday 9 Oct. 28.»--The little boy is to be 
christened to*morrow. I stand godfather. I wished 
.it to be called Oompertz GrenviUe ; but mamma 
siud ** No ;" and the ensign, lieutenant I mean, 
laughed and mumbled something, I didn't quite 
catch it, but it sounded like '^You funny !*'^ 
** Well," said I, '^ funny or not, you won't find a 
pettier christian name any where than Gompertz/' 
And they laughed louder than ever* Mamma, 
howcTer, took me in hand, and talked me over ; 
and it was at last finally arranged, that the brat, 
whose arrival had all but precipitated me into an 
early grave, should receive the names of Charles 

* Euphmy^xQ^Mj waa the tenn that eacaped my worth j kinaman. 

Bditor. 
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Gains Gseimlle. On Monday next we leave 
Bndleigb ; and <m FVids^y se^maght, all being well, 
I retain for &e vest of ray days^ to No. 11, Fen- 
clinfdi^street* 



POSTSCRIPT. 

The fate of Lord Byton's Menoirs has been so 
warmly agitated, and the interest recited by Mr. 
Moore's * fdrthctMBing Volume is so very general, 
tibat I ^think I may, without 'apdegy, add a -few 
observations on ihe isnbject. Tliey are ficoni tbe pen 
x)f my vfdued Jriend, Mrs.' Tbbottson. I regret- to 
add; (bat within the last Oa^e wbeks that idlAsti- 
'mable wcmian lias ceased to exist. But,- eonrteow 
reader, should you smild upon this yolume, it % 
not impossible that ** Mrs. Ibh&ittfofCs Life tmd 
BsmaikSt'with aoma- Exitads from her JaurmeU, 
and Specimens of her Correspondence/' mwjr 
shortly be laid before you. Ser ^'Astrological 
Calculations," and her treatise, ''Alchemy Laid 
Open IP Question and Answer ''•—too abstruse for 
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the general rea^r^ yet far too preciioas to be lost 
-—it is my intention to present to the Boyal So- 
ciety. And now €ul rem. 

<< The particulars that I can, with honour, give, 
respecting Lord Byron's Memoirs, you shall have. 
They were written — the first chapters, most un- 
doubtedly— 'in letters; and sent to Mr. Moore, 
at irregular intervals, by post. When Mr. M. 
was abroad, he left these letters, which had be- 
come a very bulky packet, in the care of Lady 
3urgfaersh, at Florence ; telling her their nature, 
and begging her, as they were very valuable, to 
keep them in her strictest custody. On his return, 
her Ladyship t^d him she had read the MS., and 
ha4 made extracts. Moore expressed Us surprise 
<^ jc^^t ;— -gave her Iiadyshq^ to understand he 
co9|ld permit no individual vriiatevprto have a du- 
{d^C|Bkte co|)yr:7aiid required th^y should J>6 burnt in 

bis ; pres^ni^. iA warm, disoussion ensued: but 
the, poet was .peremptoiy, and the .peeress ac- 

qpio^fied I^ow, was lAdy Burgbersh the 

onfif tody that made ei^trsK^ts ? And if so, were 

p3 
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tbey aU, with no exception or reserve, committed 
to the flames ? If this be the case, all I can say 
is, I have seen some most atrocious forgeries. 

^' Well: the MS., as all the world knows, was 
pledged to Murray. It was not to be published, 
by Lord Byron's strict injunction, during his life 
time-^he died, and it was burnt! Lady Byron 
made a tender to Mr. Moore of the sum for 
which he had sold it to Murray; and which, of 
course, by its destruction, he was called on to 
repay. Those who know the poet can readily 
believe it was instantly declined ! 

^' But why make a formal offer at all ? Lady 
Byron knew how Moore was circumstanced, and 
how extremely inconvenient it must have been 
to find the ways and means for the repayment of 
three thousand guineas. Not that he wanted 
friends ; but there never was a being more sensi- 
tive on the score of pecuniary obligation, or more 
resolutely averse to accept it. Besides, there were 
a hundred ways that would, in an instant, present 
themselves to a generous mind of doing, in a 
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delicate manner, an act of justice. Why was not 
the sum sent, or given, or invested in the name 
of little RusSBLL; for whom the produce of the 
MS. was primarily intended ? Lady Byron is rich 
— ^veiy rich-— and the transaction says much for 
her pride, and little for her feeling." 

Letter from Mrs. Ibhottson to the 

Editor. 
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** Ob thoa who di j'lit the moaner*! tear, 
How dark this world woald be,— 
If, when deceived and wonnded here, 
We coold not fljr to tbeef 

Moore» 
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It was a sad and a sorrowful party that were as- 
sembled, for the last time, within the walls of Plas- 
Newyd parsonage. The humble parish priest, who 
had so long ministered to the simple inhabitants of 
that quiet hamlet— -who had guided them in joy 
and consoled them in sorrow — their example as 
well as minister — who had been their adviser in 
time of distress, and their advocate in the hour of 
difficulty — bek)ved for his virtues, for he had little 
to give ; and feared for his reproof, for he boasted 
no legal terrors — ^was oalled to bid them an eternal 
fareweU, and, with impoverished means and ex- 
hausted spirits, was about to seek another home* 

p3 
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Lawrence Athetley waa one among many in- 
stanceSy where a morning of the fairest promise 
has become overcast ere noon appeared. Blessed 
with no ordinary share of talent, possessing no 
mean academical reputation, and friends neither 
nnable nor unwilling to serve him, the twentieth 
anniversary of hb ordination found him a Welch 
curate, with seven beloved claimants on his exer- 
tions, and a far poorer man than when he beg^n 
his career. 

He had been guilty of tha^ unpardonable sitt, in 
the eye of the World — ata eariiy marriage. As if a 
clergyman, whose amusements abd pursuits lie iii 
such a narrow compass — ^wfao^e k^Iaxatiotw firOiki 
study, and intervals of professional dut>^, should 
clearly be passed in a 'domestic circle^-^is alone to 
be excluded from the endearing cSiarities and 
softening intercourse of dokuestic.fife, and tcfta» 
pelled to seek for sym'pathy and happiness amid 
the pleasures and contentions :of that d^6thig wMrld 
which he is bound to unmask and contemn ? 

Nor did fce ever— even for one hotir-^regret 
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tds choice. And if pccasiQiiaUy fame brought to 
bis ear the preferment of som^t contemporary^ less 
desenriog of distinction and less in want of emolu- 
xsenl than himself* he might think for an instant* 
with a feeling of bitterness* of the scanty stipend 
for which be laboured* and glance ^t the wretched 
and ruinous abode in which he dwelt ;^^'twas but 
for an instant; for if his eye rested on the smiling 
group around him* he would instantly suppress the 
rising murmur : '^ He knows what is best for me — 
has placed me where* in reality* I am most useful. 
Why should I repine ? He has ordered it* and — 

And sorrow had of late visited him roughly. 
The billows of affliction* as they broke* one by onie* 
over his devoted head* carried away in succession 
some oherMied expectation — some resource- 
some hope; the effect was the same — each left 
him more submissive—more resigned. His eldest 
son*, a lad of much mathematical promise* was 
pining for the advantages and competition of Cam- 
bridge* and his father could not resist the convic- 
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tion that thers his talents might be apprednted and 
his industry rewarded. But where was he to find 
funds for encountering^ even in those days, the 
expenses of a University education? And pra- 
dence perpetually put a question, which with all 
a father's love, he found difficult to answer-— whe* 
ther, untaught by his own shipwrecked hopes and 
clouded prospects, he did well to encoarage in a 
lad of Lawrence's ardent temperament and acute 
sensibility, the wish of taking Orders. Was it 
one he would ever be able to realize? 

Painful as were his reflections upon this point, 
they yielded both in intensity and interest to those 
which assailed him from another source-— the situa- 
tion of his younger son. You see him there— a 
little to the left — ^in the comer, near the window. 
Yes— *that is Arthur — the fair boy with chestnut 
hair and bright blue eyes, who is kneeling by his 
mother^s chair, and gazing up into her face with 
the most unbounded affection, while he warbles as 
the close of his infant devotions, his '* Evening 
Hymn." That clear, fair brow — that full, deep 
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eyCH^those elttstering ringlets*— and that sweet 
confiding smile^-'t would be almost an angelic coun- 
tenance, if there was more expression there. But 
that will never be. Arthur was by far the most 
promising of Atherley's children-^he is still tiiia 
dearest>*-«when a blow**-where and when given^ 
and from whom reoeiTed, has never been explained 
-^sunk him, all at once, into a state of mental 
imbecility. It could hardly be said to amount to 
idiotcy. Bmt widi hi& intellect he lost not his gen- 
tle affectionate disposition-^nor that voice, so 
dear, and full, and sweet-^and withal, so wild 
and plaiotive> that often even in their most cheerful 
hours, Arthur's sad and simple melody would steal 
upon their hearts, and beguile his mother and sis- 
ters of many sweet tears. 

There were inconsistencies, too, about him, 
which could neith^ be r^sohciled nOr explained ; 
for though after the accident recollection failed 
him, his musical memory gathered strength ; and 
the facility with which he would imitate sounds that 
struck him, and the readiness and tenacity with 
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wldoh he would catch und ret^^ an ait thai tileaaed 
hinii were altog^th^r iucooaisieiit with Ida feeble 
intellect and tardy comprehension in other mi^tter?. 
Of sacred music he wils piu^sionately fond. And 
from a concert, at which ha hdd petitioned and 
obtained leave to be present^ he returned unusually 
dqected and oppressed. For a day or two he was 
silent But one eveningy just before he retired to 
rest, as they were all utting around him, he with- 
drew silently from the group, and taking his ac- 
customed seat a little apart from the rest, after a 
short prehide, burst forth with " Angels ever 
bright and fair/' Ereiy note, erery word was 
given. As he gave it in his own wUd, plaintive 
tones^«-in his own^simple and touching stylep-with- 
out the slightest decoration or oraam^Qit, hH with 
the truest pathos— connecting the words of the 
hymn with the dierub oonntenance of the songster 
— -*the devotion it breathes with the innocent life of 
the hapless being who sung it ; it seemed the note 
of a spirit who had wandered from its blest aibode, 
*— the lament of some '^ bright jstraggler from ano- 
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ther world/' who was pouring oat in song to his 
Heavenly Sorereign his ceaseless aspirations after 
his native sphere* 

Atherley mourned deeply— bitterly, the affliction 
which had visited his boy^ but '' not without hope.^ 
'* It is sent to try tne-«t6 humble me— to btitfgme 
back to God \ and i[ it dbes but accomplish this 
graciotis purpose**— ALL IS WlBLLl*' 

Ala:s ! other and heavier trials awaited him. Mrs. 
Atheriey*s health begah to droop. She at first 
affected to laiigh at her hectic flush, f^Hng appe- 
tite, and trembling limbs ; cafled it weakness ; i^id 
she must school her palate to relish homelier fare ; 
admitted that she fadd confined herself too closely 
with the girls in the school-room ; but spring was 
at hand, and would revive her. Alas 1 spring did 
come, with aH its bursting buds and fragrant 
bree^^s ; but brought "n^jft heaMh upon its wings. 
Other symptoms appeared ; and Atheriey, darmed, 
called in a neighbouring physician. 

Dr. Horbury looked grave ; " wished he had 
been consulted sooner;'' declined " giving any 
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opinion till be had seen more of his patient ;" wrote 
a prescription ; and leaving it with Mrs. Atherley, 
begged her, as a doty she owed to her family, to 
adhere strictly to his directions, and to take the 
greatest possible care of herself. 

What Atherley's feelings were at this janctare, 
he who has ever dimly discerned a prospect of 
losing the object which made life dear to him, can 
alone conceive. The agony of such a moment 
must be endured. It cannot be described. For 
once the feelings of the husband and father over- 
powered the fortitude of the Christian — *' Oh, 
any thing but this ! Welcome any trial — any pri- 
vation — any aflSliction, but this one; — O Sparb 

HSR, SPARE HBR!" 

This cup of sorrow was not yet filled. In the 
morning of the following day, intelligence was 
brought him of the death of his vicar, a robust, 
middle-aged man, after a few hours' illness. Some 
six or eight months previously, when the' proprie- 
tor of Plas-Newyd had visited his property, an 
intimation had been given to Atherley, that in 
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e?eDt of a yruoaBcj, his large family, character, 
and exertions would not be forgotten : and after 
some little hesitation, he wrote to the patron, 
modestly reminding him of his promise. 

A week — ten days-— a fortnight elapsed. No 
notice was taken of his application. Meanwhile 
Mrs. Atherley drooped daily ; and her doting hus- 
band could no longer disguise from himself the 
approach of consumption. Dr. Horbury indeed 
soon put the matter beyond doubt. For« at his 
next visit, when the anxious and agitated Atherley 
begged to know the worst, the Doctor answered 
hoarsely, " You — ^you-*-shaIl. Hem — hem — eh 
how this cold wind makes my eyes water— -I can 
give no hopes. Nothing but a voyage to Madeira, 
and a residence in a more genial climate can save 
her. Very — very painful to me to day this. 
The wind ! I only wish to — J. could do any more 
for her. Offer me no fees if you wish — intend 
me to call again. You're a clergyman — I'm the 
son of one. Keep her as quiet as possible, and 
— Confound my old eyes, they're getting weaker 
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than eyer I" And with a silent squeeze of \As hand. 
Dr. Horbury left bim. 

'' My love, I do not fear to die/' — this heroie 
woman began> wben at her own urgent and Tole- 
rated request, A4lierley repeated the substance of 
Dr. Hoibury's oommunication. ** There are ties 
which bind' me to Ufe," said she, in more faltmiig 
aooents, for her eye rested on little Arlinnr, standing 
beside her bed> with his hand locked in hers, 
whiiirt he looked into her countenance, anxiously 
mad inquiringly, as if partly sensible some misfor- 
time awaited htm. The mother's heart overflowed 
and her eye filled. Twas but the convulsion of 
the moment. It passed away, and left her pale 
countenance serene and tranquil as before. " I 
know in whom I have trusted. 'Tis but exchang- 
ing one kind of existence for another — and oh, 
how far'— far better !" 

** And this woman-^diis wife — this mother to 
be lost" — said Atherley, as he rushed from the 
room in uncontrollable emotion,—^' when perhaps 
a voyage to Madeira might save her! Surely, 
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surety, I nerer felt the omnipateiioe of wedtti till 
now." 

A mootli had do^isUiy rolled away, and brouj^t 
no tidings of the destiny of Hie living. Under the 
most skilful treatment, ceaseless care, and more 
nntritioQs diet, the invalid had rallied. ^* No 
news is good news, my dear Lawrence. Who 
can tell what may be in store £or ns ? Colonel 
Wynne is considering your application ; and I feel 
so much better this morning; and the children look 
so happy and thriving ; and all nature so gay and 
inspiriting-*-it would be a shame and a sin to de- 
spond t Perhaps I see the new vicar of Pias- 
Newyd now sitting before me !" And cheered by 
her smile, and gladdened by the unusual animation 
of her manner, Atherley felt half persuaded her 
prediction would prove true. 

Within the next hour, hope became moumfiil 
oertainty, from the receipt of the following 
letter :— 

" Mr. Powys takes the earliest opportunity of 
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acquainting Mr. Atherley that he has this day been 
instituted by the Bishop of Bangor to Plas-Newyd 
vidarage. Mr. Powys intends being at Plas-Newyd 
for the purpose of induction on or about the 20th 
instant; and as he finds himself perfectly equal to 
his own duty, will^ from that date, have no further 
occasion for Mr. Atherley's services. 
" Carmarthen, May 6, 1817." 

''Houseless and homeless — a dying wife, and a 
destitute family— still will I not despair ! He who 
has supported me through many a trying hour of 
sorrow and suffering will yet be my guardian and 
guide!" 

It is on the evening of this desolate day that I 
present him to my readers. Perhaps, as he sat 
encircled by his children, a darker shade might 
lower on his brow— 'and the sigh might be deeper 
••-and the smile less frequent — ^but the man and 
the Christian was the same. A.nd if, when he 
gathered his little hpusehold around him, a more 
earnest petition was preferred for resignation and 
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sabmissioDy tfae faltering accents in which it |ras 
delivered betokened no diminntion of his trust in 
God. 

Perchance, too, as with a father's benediction 
he dismissed his children for the nighty a very at- 
tentive ear might have caught this murmur^ as the 
door closed upon them : ** God be merciful to ye, 
my little ones, should my health fail me ! God be 
your supporter — and your stay — and your com- 
forter—if I should be taken away ! " 

His reverie — and it was becoming very painful 
•—was interrupted by the arrival of Dr* Horbury. 
'' Can't sit down ; have no time for compliments. 
Here's something that concerns you nearly ; read 
it ; g^ve me your decision when I return from see- 
ing your wife." He handed to the astonished 
Atherley, while he spoke, a dirty, greasy, crum- 
pled newspaper ; and pointing to a particular pa- 
ragraph, briskly mounted the stairs. It ran thus : 

'^ If the Kev. Lawrence Atherley, who in the 
year 1800 was curate of Plas-Newyd, in the Isle of 
A.nglesea, North Wales ; or, if dead, the heirs of 
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that geEflemaii; will apply, per^oiiaDy, at the 
offipe of Messrs. Alien and Curtis, soliotters. 
Broad-street, they will hear of something greatly 
to their advantage." 

Aiherley lamed lo the iM04i the pi^r ; ' it was 
upwards of a year old. ^Mliad m tmio9.%Mtjm», 
wealthy and dnlcHess, « ^vdio dliseaided me wlieo, 
by marriage, I foifei/^ /layrOJhance. Ibr a fcdlaw- 
ship. He UAY ha9« rideated; but atill''— and he 
was relapsing into hi» reverie, when the Doc.tor'a 
heavy boot& were heard awaking the echoes of the 
stone passage : 

"Well, what say you?" '* WJiy, that I am the 
person meant can hardly > be i doubted; but the ap- 
plication must be . personi^, and the means "-^ 
" Are here/' said the waianhearted old num. " No 
thanks ; I bel(Hig to the <ihnrfih militant myself. 
Wasn't my father cbiqpdyain ;;to t^e late IHdee of 
Cumberland; and didn't hetliro: add die mnate of 
Blythswood? Besides, Sir pdest,J3u&is only a 
loan ; foTp mark me^ when yoa .i^^tum/fcocilXioQi^n, 
laden with riches, I'll have principal— oent. per 
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cent, interest — ay, you dog, and my fees into the 
bargain." 

A drowning man will cateh at straws-the stair^ 
iog beggar will seisse on offal— and Atfaerley thought 
for one half hour on his wife and clalAreni and the 

next was on the road to London. 

* 

A trip frcmi Anglesea to the m^rqxdis was no 
sneh easy matter fifteen years ago ; and it was on 
the morning of the fonrth day that, fatigued and 
feverish, Atherley found himself in the bustle of 
Broad-street. 

Haying proceeded to the oiBce, and announced 
his errand, he was received with considerable re- 
spect, but yet with some degree of reserve and 
distrust; and previous to any explanation being 
g^ven him was subjected to the most extraordi- 
nary, and, as it appeared io h^, pointless, cross- 
examination. Among other queries, equally un- 
meaning, he was asked if he knew the late Sir 
Henry Molyneux? ^' Not at all.'' '' Did yon ever 
meet him?" ^^ Never, to my knowledge.'' Mr. 
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Allen smiled, and relaxing by degrees into good- 
hnmoured familiarity, at last observed, '* Yon are 
in the habit of attending the Anniversary Dinner 
of the Sons of the Clergy? '' «< Istot lately ; the last 
I was present at, was held on Thursday, May 
20th, 1798. I remember it particularly, on acconnt 
of some painful conversation that followed." 

''That is all we want. Sir,*' said Mr. Curtis. 
'' I have now only to congratulate you on your 
increase of income, and to wish you may long en- 
joy it. The property is under seven thousand 
pounds. This bundle of papers will explain to you 
by whom bequeathed — under what circumstances 
—and where vested; and as you have a full hour^s 
work before you, and probably would prefer being 
alone, we will bid you, for the present, good morn- 
ing." And while Atherley, with a look of the most 
amusing perplexity, sat himself down to the table, 
deliberately to unravel this joyful mystery, Mr. 
Allen and his partner, utterly unheeded^ shook him 
warmly by the hand and withdrew; 
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We shall follow their example ; and leaving him 
to his packet of MS, solve the enigma by abridg- 
ing its contents. 

* # # * # 

At an anniversary dinner, already alluded to, 
chance — no, I will not call it by so bad a name- 
accident, but regulated abpve, seated him near a 
middle-aged military man, whose inexhaustible flow 
of spirits and fund of anecdote, rendered him a most 
entertaining companion. By one of those incidental 
expressions, which will occur even when mere men 
of the world are conversing on the most common- 
place topics, the conversation turned upon religion ; 
and the stranger, after indulging in a vein of sar- 
castic irony, broached opinions so wild—- so daringly 
sceptical and presumptuous — that Atherley in- 
quired — " Have you ever read the Bible?" 

'^ Partially, when I was a child; but Heaven 
forbid that I should waste my time over its ab- 
surdities now ! ^ 

''Then, Sir, how can you in conunon honour or 
honesty, or wit any show of fairness — for I place. 
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ptirpoTsety, fevety other coAsiilei^tioti out <tf view — 
prestttne to tiertde a hook ^inxih you have never 
ready and of the contents of which ycta are gros^ 
ignorant? Is there any other book in existence 
of which yon wonld venture to judge "without pe- 
rn^ — or any other question on in^hichi you would 
feel yourself quafified to decide wilhotrt a previous 
acquaintance wiiAi its merits ! Make the trial. You 
will 'find Tty tifter 'all, iSxe Ibest compatiion bf a dying 
bed/' 

What teply followed this rebuke^— wliettier any 
— ^is now immateria}. The conversation flagged. 
Some, who had previously participated in it, sat 
aloof in silence ; tiihefts eyed the stranger wXh 
distrufiTt; and one t>y one disappeared. A!!herley 
was among the last ; and wilh u distant bow of 
courtesy he and the stranger parted. 

Years intervened. Sir Henry went vbroad. 
Wealth — and leisure — and liealtfa-^and talents- 
all were his, but happinsss never i 1%«fre wiis 
an aching void — a feeling of dSssaiisfadioln and 
chagrin — a persuasion of 'whiA he cotM Wter 
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ditiest himself, that all was weal about him ; tiiat 
he was i& ohaoe of a phantom which he should 
4iiewr possess; which stilled the mirth of the 
festive board, and jarred the sweetness of the song : 
and ever and anon the dreaiy idea recmred — there 
may be aoo&er state of being, and if so my fate — 
** and it poisoned the very air he breathed, aid 
tarred all around him to bitteniess." 

He changed the scea^e; altered his mode of 
ixfe; plunged into the whirl of politics; fatigufid 
himself with the details of foisiaess^-^ia vain. 
Something perpetually whispered, THIS I8 aut 
THE Piit9T ACT OF THE IXRAMA ! And at ^veiy 
turn of his career some striking instaiioe of morta- 
lly — some unexpected reverse—* some bitter dis- 
iqipointiiieiit— forced upon him the melancholy 
conviction — ** If this be the only world, what sha- 
dows we are, and what shadows we pursue.'^ 

At lengtii deatti seesed apM the unbeliever at 
Borne. Upon the bed*of iMiguor and 
the warning of Athertey ^recurred to Urn 

q2 
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resolved to READ His biblb. In silence and in 
solitude — with ,a spirit broken by suffering, and 
powers enfeebled by disease — he addressed him- 
self to the task. Nature rallied, and dissolution 
came on with more measured strides — or rather, 
the Being he had so habitually despised, granted him 
time for repentance.. He read with a heart anxious 
and willing to be convinced — he read with humility 
and earnestness — he read, and supplicated the 
while, that the spirit would help his infirmities— 
and he did not read in vain. He died — not a tri- 
umphant, but a humble penitent. And his last 
hours were occupied in bequeathing the remains of 
his once princely fortune to that humble individual 
whose admonition he had never forgotten, and by 
whose advice he had at length been enabled and 
permitted to profit. 

The last words he traced were these. They 
closed the narrative of his life, and introduced the 
bequest: *' May you make a better use of it than 
X have ever done. Oh, would to God that I had 
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felt the responsibility of wealth ! I shoald Dot 
have now to call to mind talents abused — opportu- 
nities neglected-— the poor and destitute despised 
— and God forgotten !" 

• « • • * 

The bequest has indeed been blest. For the 
receiver felt that from God it came; that to him 
an account of its disposal must be rendered. Mr. 
Atherley is' now sinking in the vale of years — and 
though yielding the palm of popularity, and per- 
haps inferior in usefulness, to his eldest son, 
is as earnest and as devoted to his master*s cause, 
as in the full blaze of his powers : while his affec- 
tionate wife, restored by a long sojourn in a milder 
climate, is now a handsome, portly, contented 
grandmother. 

In the happy domestic circle, Arthur alone is 
wanting. He has entered into rest. His suffer- 
ings were severe and protracted, and reason at 
times seemed overcast for ever. But all was bright 
at the close. A few hours before he died he was 
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eaempt from'^ suffering, and kis inAelleot was nn* 
clouded^ and Us hopes, how fair! Few that 
stood around bk couch could listen to the ontpoum 
ings of his youthful heart with unmoist^i^ed eye. 
** My sufferiugSy-^not one too many if they bring 
me to glory. My father, bless me before I go ? 
Dear mother, forgive — Charles, don't forget me I 
My kind, merciful God !'' he murnmred ; and wiA 
a gentle sigh, life ebbed away. 

O ! there is something inconceivably subduing 
in the chamber of death — comforting beyond mear 
sure, when we see the gloomy tyrimf s dominion 
broken, and his victim triumphant even when sub* 
mitting to his will. And Atherley, as he stood 
beside his child with a tearful eye— and gazed on 
that lovely countenance so inexpressibly ealm and 
tranquil— -and looked back on the past and forward 
to the future— could fancy the glorified spirit wing- 
ing its flight to realms of bliss — and uttered with 
joyful meaning—'' all is well !" 

Courteous reader— be your age or station what 
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it may* soon the things of the spirit must occupy 
your exclusive attention. Soon the evening of life 
will close upon you. Soon the momiog of the 
Resurrection davrn. Ah! bethink you» at that 
awful moment^ will ALL BB WBLL? 
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*' Though odI/ few pof sesa 
Patrician treasures or imperial ptate* 
Yet nature's care to all her ohil^en jaat 
With richer treasnrea and an ampler itate. 
Endows at large whate? er happj maa 
Will deign to vse them. His the oiiyVpomp, 
The mral honours his." 



THE 



WEALTH OF NATURE. 



Touching matters of natal locality, in three par- 
ticulars, I am gratefully bounden to Providence. 
First, That I was born an Englishman; 2dly, 
That I was born in the country ; and 3dly, That 
my native district is one of hill and valley. 

My reasons for gratitude, in the first instance, 
every Englishman must, or ought to appreciate. 
He that does not, is past the force of argument or 
oratory. Demosthenes, Cicero, or Chatham, 
would be lost upon him. I therefore shall leave 
him to his own perverse and cosmopolitan notions. 
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For the second and thirds some of my reasons will 
peep through the following pages. 

I am no agriculturist — I belong to no agricultu- 
ral society — am no feeder of prize cattle — nor in- 
yentor of patent ploughs. Yet I have always 
regarded the occupations of the shepherd and the 
husbandman with love and respect. Venerable 
are the associations linked to their primitive em- 
ployments — the primal examples of a division of 
labour — the respective trades in which the two 
sons of Adam embarked for themselves. In the 
midst of an innovating generation, these occupa- 
tions musty and do still, remain essentially the 
same, as when they were followed by the husband- 
man Cain and the shepherd Abel, in the infancy 
of the world, six thousand years ago. They still 
preserve much of their ancient simplicity, un- 
changed and unimpaired, by the turmoil, and rest- 
lessness, and rapacity of the world around them. 

The country is the legitimate domain of the poet. 
All the accompaniments of agricultural life and 
employment are within his command, and furnish 
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fitting materials for his purposes. The reason for 
this is sufficiently apparent. Besides the reverence 
with which we regard this premature occupation, 
it has to do ivith the great operations of nature. 
The successive seasons— the changeful sky — vege- 
tation—decay — and reproduction, are the subjects 
which instantly present themselves to the mind in 
connexion with this topic. Rushing torrents 
sweeping away the hopes of the year— or mean- 
dering streams fertilizing the pastures — ^the mighty 
forest agitated through all its thoasand oaks by 
the force of the tempest — ^the lofty hill, beneath 
which expands the illimitable ocean, stretching far 
away till it is lost in vacancy ; these, enriched with 
a host of associations, (the accumulated experience 
or the superstition of ages) all belong to this most 
interesting subject. Virgil took it up at large, 
and produced the poem on which his fame rests 
more securely than upon that which records and 
illustrates the griefs and exploits of ^neas. His 
** loRtas segetes" excels the ** Armavirumque,^* per- 
haps both in invention and power ; and the accu-» 
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mey of the author's jadgHten^ k thought to have 
been deaf 1; shown* when in lua laat moMienta he 
diraeted the deatrnetion of the one and the preaer- 
Y«tum of the other. 

Natural objeets as the; have been the favourite 
theme with the poets of all agea have obtained a 
powefful influence over imaginative and contempla- 
tive muids* Seated on an emiaenee of the Alps, 
under the impidse of strong feelings awakened by 
the contemplation of an extensive and magnificent 
scene. Goldsmith forgot his poverty and his priva- 
tions'—felt not that he was a houseless wanderer-— 
that he was cast aude at random, like the neglec- 
ted shrub before him^«>that he possessed not the 
means of purchasing his next small scanty meal, 
and exclaimed to the rivers, the lakes, the groves, 
and the pastures before him. 



<« For me joar tribatarj stores combine. 
Creation's beir, tbe world — tbe world is mine !' 



And this is the propw style and title of the man 
who can walk abroad amidst the prodigalities of 
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nature wkh the feelings tt£ a poetie mind. To swah 
a man the face of the country is a mine of inex* 
haastible riches. He may well be dengnated the 
heir of creation, who enjoys its beauties whererer 

« 

they meet his view, with a zest altogether uaintet- 
ligible to many a lordly possessor ; who plants his 
groves, and spreads his lawns, and expands his 
lakes*— but has no trae relish for the loveliness of 
the combinations which his wealth prodnces : — ^his 
grace repmrs to his magnificent domain for a moi^ 
or two io the year— perhaps spends his Christmas 
tb^e — when nature is as devoid of attraction as 
she ever caa be ; and leaves it for the smcJce ot 
the aAtj-^fumum et apes sir^riiumqu$ Honua — 
during the freshness of i^ring«-4he fuUness of 
suasner — and the soberness of antnmn, to your 
contemplatist, whose cottage is parched in yon 
bowery nook without the park paling. Is not this 

last THE RBAL LORD OF THB SOIL, aod the 

former *'imly a lodger T or, at most, a tenai^ at 
will, whatever the Herald's C^dfege may deoEee 
to the contrary ? Whait maiteis it tsi 9«db a man 
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that he has not parchments to authenticate his title 
to manors, lands, and hereditaments. He has no 
royalties; but then he cares notbiogfor waifs and 
strays*'*-*no rights of common, but a common right 
to all the beauties of creation— possesses no rights 
of fishery; it grieves him not, for he has no 
sinister .designs against the scaly fry — enjoys no 
rights of forestry, and the chase ; it is the same 
to him as if William Bufus had left him his New 
Forest of the twenty manors, or Lord Rivers 
would present him with his enormous Cranboum 
Chase. The thunders of the game laws roll in- 
noxiously around him, for hare and hart, pheasant 
and moorcock, are all his sylvan friends ; and he 
would as soon set out upon a crusade against his 
cousins and acquaintance, as arm himself against 
the denizens of field, forest, or river. 

What are acts of parliament— what are meetings 
of justices to enforce game laws — what are cau- 
tions to trespassers or preserves — to such a man? 
Earth, air, and water are his by the unalienable 
title which he derives from the God of nature; 
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and who can put his '^ nnhonsed and free condition 
into circumscription or confine?'' To the sordid 
man of business, or the selfish man of pleasure, 
this enjoyment o^ nature is absurd rhapsody and 
ridiculous romance, but he feels it to be a tangible, 
positive good ; and can easily endure their sneers 
or their disregard while he has real, sensible en- 
joyment as his recompense, and is sanctioned in 
his prepossessions by the example of the intellec- 
tual and contemplative of all ages. 

In reviewing the grander features of nature, 
ocean, ''fathomless and broad," bursts upon the 
imagination, and callous indeed must his heart be 
who at 'first sight does not acknowledge the im- 
mensity of the object, and feel that till now he has 
never beheld the sublimest and most impressive 
symbol of eternity. The constant succession of 
the waves, each thrusting his fellow forwards, 
picture forth the ages of man impelled upon the 
shore of being, and successively lost amidst the 
generations that preceded them. 
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Rivers and '* brookg of water" rank high among 
the riches of the lover of nature. We are not 
s.urfMrised that an object in which so much beauty 
and nsefulnes& are united should have received 
divine honours from the ^lub^aMt fancy of the 
ancient ttythologist; — ^images of the silent lapse of 
time, gliding away towards eteniity, are associated 
with the ccmtinuous and unvarying flowings of a 
river ; and the mind cannot dwdl on its progresa 
without a tranquil but melancholy feeJing stealing 
over and completely subduing it to its power. 

The most philosophiG of modern poets^ and one 
whose authority on the subject is of the bea^ baa 
noticed the influence of streams on the poetio mind, 
9mA he countenances the opinion of another son of 
nature and of song, that suaeepiibility of the in- 
fluence of natural objects is characteristic of an 
undoubted Pamassiao. ** The power of waters." 
says Wordsworth, ** over the minda of po^ has 
been acknowledged from the earUest ages^— througb 
the fiumina amem $ylv$9qu9 rngbrim, of Visgil, 
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down to tbe sublime apostrophe of the great rivers- 
of the earth, by Armstrong, and the simple ejaeu^ 
latian of Burns : 

' The mase nae poet ever fand her. 
Till by himtelt'he lemrnM to wandet 
Adown some trollin barns meander* 
And nae think lang.' ** 

The imaginative mind is also strongly impressed 
by woods and forests. Thompson and Cowper are 
the English poets of woodland scenery. Nor will 
the classical reader forget the splendid imagery 
derived from this feature of nature, while he re- 
members the murmur that descends from the wav- 
ing woods of the huge Meritus, Wordsworth 
regards sublimity as indissolubly connected with 
the idea of an extensive forest — '* For," says he» 
** it will never be wanting where the sense of in- 
numerable multitude 13 lest in and alternate with 
that of intease unity." ** Mouatains and all hiUfl '* 
ave the fruitful theme of the poet and the favourite 
range of the conieiBplattsL In mountidnous ]!e- 
gioDS, where the air ifl vore pure than in the |^aiDa, 
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'^ the body is more. active and the mind more 
serene." There is, doubtless, a bracing, an invigo- 
rating, quality in the keen air of Alpine tracts ; 
and in traversing the summits of some mountainous 
ridge, the mind partakes in the exaltation of the 
body above the dwellings of man, which are seen 
far beneath — the step is lighter, and we seem to 
tread in air. The same Goldsmith, who styled 
himself the heir of creation, when on the Alps, 
had poured out his melancholy plaints : 



'* Or bj the laz/ Scheld or wandering Po. 



9$ 



As if the poet of the Zuyder Zee and the Alps 
was not the same identical person. 

As the mountains and eminences impress the 
mind by affording prospects over a large expanse 
of country, so do they rank in themselves as the 
most magnificent and sublime features of nature. 
They are the lineaments in the face of the world 
— the same as the flood left it after its general 
destruction. I never look upon a range of hills 
without a feeling of reverence for those unchanged 
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monuments of the olden time — the structure of 
nature herself. They, *' the eternal hills/' remain 
the same, while around them kingdoms are de- 
stroyed — cities moulder into dust — the works of 
man, and man himself, far more frail than the 
works of his hands, are constantly the subjects of 
change and decay. Caucasus still lifts his summit 
aboye the regions of Asia — Pelion and Olympus 
still appear to prop the Grecian sky — the Alps still 
fence Italy from the north ; but where is the glory 
of the Assyrian and the Mede — of Athens or of 
Alexander — of Scipio or of Hannibal. 

Mountainous districts also possess particular 
interest to the imaginative and contemplatist^ as 
the retreat of .popular traditions, superstitions, and 
usages. Less exposed to innovation than the leve 
country, the inhabitants of the Uplands usually 
present the characteristic appearances of a more 
ancient race than their neighbours of the plain, 
and retain with considerable tenacity much primi- 
tive simplicity and picturesque distinctness of man- 
ners. I therefore rejoice that our hill conntries^ 
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6tiU afford some refuge to the traditions and cus- 
toms of the time of old, for in them is their only 
security. Befinement and civilization (how often 
so misnamed) pursue them from post to post;-— 
like our British ancestors, before the invaders of 
their land, they retire to the mountainous fastnes- 
ses of Scotland, Wales, Cumberland, and Cora- 
wall, as the only places of shelter and security. 

Ancient mountains I reverence ye-— veneraUe 
usages I love ye— 'and with your priest and poet I 
bid ye all bail ! 

'* Hail anoient manners ! sure defence, 
IPVhere they Bnrviye, of wholesome laws ; 
Remnants oflove, whose modest sense 
Thas into narrow room withdraws. 
Hail usages of anoient mold 1 
And ye that guard them, monntains old! " 

W6RWM09ttH. 

Fiist unpressiens are freqcieiitly indelible, and 
4o me it «eems an -advantage aad tpm^g^ ^t^nd 
<W6akh«e#iikl Biever purchase, to -faswe obtained (Biy 
first tmpreastons in a ^^ lattd-af the upotHilainvatid 
4be^ood." NeKt to this advantage is that of ob- 
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taining them in any part of the conntry—- ont of 
the artificial sphere of large towns. For it is to 
the dwellers in the conntry that nature unveils her 
secret charms. Your tourist, who scours through 
the land with lus road book in his pocket, knows 
nothing of the matter, any more than your villarian, 
who comes down to his mansion or his country 
box, for a few weeks together, or at stated inter- 
vals. These are the uninitiated — the mere ^* pro- 
selytes of the gate.'' They may talk about nature, 
scenery, and the picturesque— they may make 
sketches — and perhaps go the length of inditing 
tours ; some may even take up a permanent abode, 
but this is also ineffectual, with artificial habits and 
prepossessions :— so great is the difference be- 
tween a country life and a life in the country ! 
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Whilst Ike gtaiiiiie priooiples of the Refonnmtioii are ilooerelj 
felt and mtsftilly arewed bj the informed and inflaential olaaaes of 
ooTooBDB^nitjy^^e s\^ h^jf Httjke to fear fromitbe:^riei«iieo of tta 
open enemiefy or the niachinatiOBe or weCdteeaa- of ita^tMnpoiMiaif* 
friends. The oanse of troe Religion oannot fail, eTen nnder the 
desertion of its nominsl followers. Sapentition oannot pat down 
Scripture." 

Archbuhop Magte, 
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Thbrb surely must be something ipcoiiceivably 
poisonous' and pestilen^al in the nature of contro- 
versy, if we may judge by the effects which it is 
constantly producing. Not only does it appear to 
dim tlie vision of able, and in other respects, im- 
partial men, as to the virtues of their literary op- 
ponenis ; but it seems actually to infuse into their 
bosoms a bitterness of spirit, or an obliquity of 
feeling, which renders them for a time incapable of 
appreciating all that is beautiful in thought, or es- 
timable in practice. 

Such were my reflections on reading a recent 
attack upon the Archdeacon of Sarum. Its con- 
tents are curious. Tne assailant takes upon him- 

r9 
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self to assert, that his yenerable q>poneut is at 
length in his dotage — ^that he has long been bor- 
dering npon second childhood— 'that he is perverse, 
obstinate, and selfish. Nor is this all* . He hints 
that the Archdeacon is actuated by the most hypo- 
critical motives ; and in no measured terms, ac- 
cuses him of falsehood. These are hard words : 
I think I know the Archdeacon well ; and, to be 
brief, here are the fruits of my lucubrations. 

To this hour I remember the effect — and I ques- 
tion whether aught but the chilling approach of 
death will efface it from my recollection— which 
the Archdeacon's air and manner produced upon 
me the last time I ever saw him officiate. It was 
at the consecration of his church at Bode. I call 
it his church, because, to his influenced—to his 
exertions — to his judicious and unbounded libe- 
rality, it owes its existence; because it was em- 
bellished by his taste ; and completed under his 
constant and unwearied superintendence. The 
expression of countenance, as he accompanied the 
Bishop up the aisle, repeating the consecration 
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service — ^tbose who witnessed^ will ever remem- 
ber, though they oanoot describe. Joy — gratitude 
—humility-— devotion — all were imaged forth in 
that dark and full beaming eye. It told of diffi- 
culties surmounted— of obstacles overcome— of 
holy triumph — of Heaven in view. Nor was the 
scene, subsequently, at the altar, less imposing. 
There stood prominently before it three venerable 
figures, whose united ages could not fall short of 
two hundred and forty years. The Bishop of 
Salisbury, bending under the pressure of age and 
infirmity,^ occupied the foreground. On the 
right was Dr. Daubeny, on whose erect and manly 
form time seemed hardly to have dared to lay his 
withering hand; on the left, the Vicar of Steeple 
Ashton, whose tottering gait and silver locks bore 
out the assertion that he was verging on his nine- 
tieth year. Around them were to be seen in clui- 



* Sine« this hastj sketch was written this exemplarj prelate has 
been sammoned to his heavenljr reward ; aad it woold be diiBooU to 
saj which has snffered the greatest btretfemeit bf bis death, bis 
elergj, his famil/, or seeietj. 
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tering attendance, the junior clei^, with whose 
glowing conntenances an4 youthful figures, these 
aged dignitaries formed an affecting contrast. They 
had nearly finished their course on time's eyentful 
journey ; with the others, it was just begun. 

The chuijph is a perfect pictujre. Built in the 
most beautiful style of gothio architecture— -on the 
summit of a hill — in the m^dst of the most enchant- 
ing landscape — ^looking down with an air of pro- 
tection upon ^he hamlet tha^ is scattered f^t irre- 
gular intervals below it — and completely isplate^ 
from every other object — it forms a feature on 
which the eye of the most fastidious critic may 
repose with transport. Its cost is reputed to have 
exceeded ten thousand po^ds ; of which the 
Archdeacon alone contributed three. '' It is my 
legacy," he said to me at Pra^jey, after thc) con- 
secration was over, *' to the Church of England.'^ 
The books for the reading desk are the gift of 
the Archdeacon's grand-children; being, as I 
hear(]| ^he little ones joyfully relate, " \he saving^ 
of our pocket money towards grandpapa's church.'' 



The piflfto im the cMiwaikMi wss -pireseDted ly 
Ae ArfihdettccM ; ^nd tiiei^ fan ftut tseimeoted xvitii 
it so emhienatio of hisirioipficity of iNdarty and to 
wy lahid, 00 expressire i>f faU ofaaivetei; that I 
ewittotftrbear vecordii]^ it Some woBthsprei- 
tioQS to the completion of Bode ehnrdi^ its kide- 
fiftt^able snppotter irtr«» so «eterelj attaeked irith 
ilinesft Aat his necbTery was deented hopeleM. 
Aoqaatnted with the opmion of his medical Ine^ 
and perfectly coincidiiig in it» he calmly and stea- 
dily betook himself to settle his affairs, and espe- 
cially e?ery particular relating to his chorch. '^ Let 
the commnnion vessels/' said he, to his old fiiend 
Mr. Hey, ^' be as handsome as can be made*^but 
plated. I have always condenlaed those who baVe 
placed nnnecessary temptations in 1^ path of their 
feUow mortals ; and I am earnest that the last act 
of my life should hold Ofit to others no inducement 
tosin.^ 

Nor is the beautiful chiMh at Rode tiie oiily 
substantial proof which the Archdeacod has given 
of his zeal for the EstablttfameiQit. The inhatdtanti 
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of Bath well know how unwearied and .how Uberal 
an advocate he proved himself to be for the build- 
ing of Christchurch in that city ; the money, the 
pains, the time, and the exertions, which he brought 
to the cause. Such is the man who has been 
styled, fprsooth, "a hypocrite!" Well; there 
are, to be sure, various shades of hypocrisy, and 
different modes of evincing it, but that which the 
Archdeacon has adopted appears to be the most ex- 
traordinary of all. One has heard of men giving 
to a cause their breath, in. the way of eulogy — or 
sanctioning a charity by their namBf and a nominal 
subscription; but to devote a handsome private 
fortune to the support of the established religion 
of the country, and this year after year, in the 
most liberal manner, and at every opportunity, 
and, as it wUl be seen in the sequel, by the exer- 
cise of the most undeviating self denial— is one 
of the most extraordinary specimens of hypocrisy 
I have ever, chanced to meet with. 

So much for his public character. We will now 
look at him in another lights as a parish priest. The 
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peasant of sixty years ago would hardly recognise, 
in its present state, the village of North Bradley. 
It was once a poor, straggling, miserable hamlet 
—had a church half in ruins— and, surrounded with 
a few stunted shrubs, a vicarage apparently in a 
state of dilapidation : it is now the very picture of 
thriving industry. Its church and churchyard, in 
admirable order, tell the passing stranger that there 
is a watchful eye over both ; while the vicarage, 
embosomed in trees, with its verdant lawn and 
sweeping shrubbery, says as plainly that both taste 
and generosity have been tried here. In the centre 
of the village the heart of the philanthropist is 
gladdened by a noble structure, entitled ''The 
Vicar's Almshouse ;** — ^it is built of Bath free 
stone, in a style at once handsome and substantial, 
and is devoted to the reception of twelve poor 
people, who, from the experience of better days 
and the education and habits of former years, are 
far too good for the pollution of the common poor- 
house, and yet are obliged, by sorrow and misfor- 
tune, to seek any shelter, however dreary, where 

r8 
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they may hide iixei^ head and die. I hf^ye often 
dreamed in theorjr of whi^t a blessing i^uch an i^ti^ 
tatipiji as this mig;|bt prov^ to a poris^, bot I neyer, 
till now saw it realised ; — and yet, in a. commei;€pal 
c.oqntry. like oar own» and where wealtl) is.in snch 
a Qonstpnt state of fluctuation, what a circle does 
not SQch a. schen^e embrace ! For what cou^f^. 
cler^man, at all conyersant with^ thei state, of; his. 
flock, cannot say that he ha^ fbupd m^ny qbildren 
of sorrow far. superior to the indiscij^n^inate mi^t^ria 
of the village workhouse, but who aged^i helpless^ 
diseased, and stricken, have no, longer, the power 
or the means, of assisting^. thems^Jv^s. A lit^tl^, 
farthex o^^ i9. the Asylup, endowed i|| the s£^ne 
liberal manner sis tlie former-T^buil^^ in the.s^^ 
handsoi^e style — apd fiirpisl^ed with t^e sanj^e c.^* 
forts; here fpur blind apd £^ed people, pas§, ttie 
little remn,9i)t of their l^fp in c,pntinual i^ajeir^aQd 
praise ^— prayer, that Qod. wo,^\^ sjb^y^er dpWftl»». 
choicest blg?^ng^; upo^^t^l9]ir geo^rous b9nef^9tor ; 
and praise^ for havjiag their Ipt casjt in a parish 
wh^re th^re. is^ one..wI]^9 has tl^e meaii|^, ai^ the 
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iocltnatioa to ekevfeb and protect- the Mplesff 
bltnd^. 

Nor ha» die nsag generation been* fergottenv 
The Yicar's' Schoot^ a rooili well designed and ad^ 
miraUy adapted- to ita object, ir filled with healtiiy 
and hap]|>y faces ; while » 9c]iDotlkia6ter add school* 
mistress are paid^. and a comfortable residence 
affordiod tfaem, firom- the same ever open hand*. 

It is hardly possible for the stranger' to pass 
through North Bradley without having his curiosity^ 
excited' by the appearance of ode or othdr of tbese 
striking buildings ; and it i£r still mor^ imposdUe, 
on becoming acqaluiited wifli its object, to check 
the enquiry, ** Who built it !'' The same answer 
will apply to all — the Archdeacon. Or, as a farmer's 
iiHfe, with her bright good-humoured face, an- 
sweried my incrednlous query on the subject — 
'^ Ay, you may stare; but ^tis all the old gentle- 
man's doings— all Ins doing* Ah ! it was a fine day 
fbr the parish when parson Daubeny came to 
Bradley." It has been csdculated that the sum of 
fifteen thousand pounds would barely cover the 
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past and present chsurities of its venerable inoum- 
bent ; nor do T think this by any means an extrava- 
gant computation. I well know in what an over- 
flowing stream his ** winter charity" annually flows. 
Flannel and warm clothing for the aged and infirm ; 
hats and bonnets by the score for the industrious 
poor ; coals by the chaldron ; potatoes by the cart- 
load ; and cheese by the ton ;— such is the princely 
manner in which the Archdeacon's bounty arrives 
at Bradley. And the liberality with which it is 
distributed does not disgrace the donor. His own 
chaplain— whom, I believe, I may safely term his 
almoaer — told me, ''The Archdeacon's directions 
to me are, ' Ask no questions of the applicant 
whether he goes to church or chapel ; if he can 
look you in the face, as an honest man, and say I 
am in want, and you have no reason prim&fade to 
disbelieve his statement, give without enquiry, and at 
once.' " These are the actions, pursuits, and plans 
of a man who is "in his second childhood!" 
These are the ^* circumscribed^^ charities, of— 
'< A bigot!" This is the manner in which month 
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after month and year after year the fortune, time, 
and talents of that man are employed who the 
Oatholic Bishopi Dr. Baines, has the hardihood to 
insinuate is a hypocrite 1 ! 

Bat perhaps it may be urged in reply, ** all this 
display of charity is very Christian and very praise- 
worthy ; but the Archdeacon's fortune is handsome, 
and he can afford it. Beyond doubt there is no 
gratification which he denies to himself." The 
reverse is the fact. The pervading feature of every 
object at the vicarage is its extreme simplicity ; 
every thing is good but singularly plaSn. His table 
is frugality itself; the epicure, or the fanciful 
eater, must not trust himself there. **Fuge littua 
iniquum,^' Alas! for him, not a trace of self- 
indalgence, personal extravagance, or private gra- 
tification is perceptible. In conversation the 
Archdeacon is reserved ; and there may be some 
truth in the remark, that he '' does not possess the 
knack of talking ; " but the few observations which 
fall from him are those of a man who has read 
much and thought more. He is cautious and rather 
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UDviUiag to, fpim ft^ a^tqpaiiitoiices ;, and is acr 
€iise4«. I tlwok moat uBjpsAj,* of banpng hack finm 
tba jonogei; clergy;. I saj; oqiiatfyKbefiaflSA I kava 
heard those whom distanae had plaoed bajoodths 
aphete of hifi action,, and othess whouL fanatioisni 
had blinded to. his ^iwnA, texnt him a '^haajj^itj 
dignitax;/' and a '"^hig^ B^aest," 8u). ; bnt, damig 
arevdanoe ia hia own iafnediats ocdghboarhood^ 
I had reitecated proofs of the kindnass and oouT'- 
tesy o£ his maonar to hia yonager brethi^n in the 
mimatqr ; how ready he was at . all; times to afford 
them nojk only- his advice but his able and on* 
wearied assistance, and* if circomstaBces required^ 
it, lu0 personal support. His oircle of privala 
friends is small. I rem^aber* his- once saying.ta 
me, ''there is not, in England,, a- great deal- ^f. 
society in, which a detgyman, that is, I meani 
a dergyman aliva to the duties of his holy calUng^ 
and mindfol of. tba sacredness and s^iMumtian (tf *. 
his. prpf<^iSsion, can, with^propriety, mingle^" Qe' 
hplds in digi^edr and. jast contempt that vilest of 
all e^edieuts for killing time»-*talung up imd 
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lajiBg down scraps of paiated paper ; but is par- 
txcalarly fond of sacred masic. like some otheir 
able men he has IWed too much in his study and 
too little in the world ; and is occasionally the d^pe. 
of the mpsi barefaced imposition. Of this. I besurd, 
an instance from his own lips. We^had b^^i^^t^l]^^ 
ing of tt(e I^i^dpn Society; for the Conyersion, of 
the Jqws. *' Not long ago/' said the Arcb^eacon, 
^'a most singqiar lool^ing indivi^al^ miserably 
cl^d^ and the very picture of poverty, capae.. to 
Bradlpy and requested to see me. After a. short, 
preface he told me he was a converted Jew. My 
mind misgave me s^l^out th^ man; but as I felt re- 
luctant to turn him empty away^ I entered iq^o con-^ 
versation,with him at some length, and questioned 
him pretty closely. His answers were so singn- 
l^rly well expressed, and evinced such an intimate, 
acquaintance with Scripture — his a^sconnt of hii^T 
self so plajasibl^.-T-A9d the change whiph graduc^y 
took place in his. mind^was so extremely natural* 
and SQ ingenuously described — that I felt con- 
vince.d I had dpne him, injustice. I kept .him,tefi • 
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days, clothed him, and gave him a draft for ten 
guineas. Forty-eight hoars afterwards I heard of 
his getting drunk at the ' Ring of Bells* in the 
next village, and boasting how * gloriously he had 
gulled Old Daubeny?' I must confess I felt rather 
chagrined at the moment; though, to be sure, 
after the experience I have had, I ought to know 
better by this time. Well, well, after all I bad 
rather be the cheatee than the cheater.*^ 

Reserved, and at times austere as he appetirs, 
he abounds in kindly feeling. It was delightful 
to see him come out in his grey reading gown 
and romp with his little grandchildren on the lawn, 
the most noisy and riotous of the party; and 
there is no instance I remember of my ever having 
spent a day with him in which he did not mention 
the late Mrs. Daubeny coupled with some brief 
but most affectionate apostrophe to her memory. 

Such is the Archdeacon of Sarum — the ** hypo- 
crite," and the '' bigot." How far the portrait is 
correct, let those who know him best determine. 
I have sketched him as. he is—- in a light far more 
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subdued than my own respect for his worth and 
admiration for his talents would prompt me. If 
the portrait then appear highly coloured blame not 
the painter but the original. 

But it. may perhaps be enquired who is this 
paiiial delineator? I reply— -anr obscure country 
curate^ in no way connected with, or dependent 
upon, his subject; but an ardent admirer of virtue 
and uprightness, and somewhat attached to truth 
and plain speaking. I have nothing to hope from 
Dr. Daubeny*s favour, nothing to dread from his 
resentment. At the Archdeacon's advanced period 
of Ufe, and at the distance at which my present 
curacy removes me from the sphere of Us example, 
it is somewhat improbable we shall ever meet 
again, but in another state of being. And if his 
place be— •as it well may — a higher one than mine, 
I trust he will yet be permitted to visit the meaner 
mansions of his father's house. 

The Ardideacon is above the middle height, 
erect, rather stout, and very manly in appearance ; 
his eye is keen and penetrating ; his air that of an 
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ijffji'Titfj liaQi^st mnd deterajned ^hax^etas. Mm 
Qann^ is a bajipy mixtOFe i>f di^tgr fliid < »onow>- 
lencA ; vjqie Ae leading fef^tuces of Us diacacter 
appear to be great simiJifity of hearty eo abin ft d 
villi the most mbendiog and ujMompwmmng 
inii^ffAtj. I 8tw>iild not €«»sider Um an el^^pneot 
ma9 in ijba pulpit^ bi|t a sonad divine aod a most 
coi^jmre reasonor. His voice, probably from 
ago, is deficiaiit in power; and does not possess 
that cloar and distinct artioalatioQ of wfaich it Hi%ht 
haFO boasted at an earUer period of his life. But 
it bas still some most toocbing iatooations ; and 
tbey wbo were present at bis consecration s^mon 
will long remember tbe eager earnestness — the 
glow of devotion— «and tbe burst of affection wbich 
characterised its close. 

His charges to tbe clergy of his archdeaconry 
speak for themselyes*^ They will long convey hia 
character to posterity as tbe able, undaunted, and 
unwearied advocate of Qhurch of England princi- 
ples^ while bis fervent zeal — Ids open-hearted 
hospitali^-«-his unbounded charity— 4Uid his Uame- 
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less life— foniish the best test of that faith which 
has been his onfailiog support dnring a long and 
eventful career, and which will form his everlasting 
reward when the flitting shadows of earth shall be 
merged in the realities of eternity. 
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